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"0 THE LORD OF THE YEARS. 


BY WILLIAM CARMAN ROBERTS. 














Tus rolling sea of stars 
Is dust before Thy breath, 
Whose pleasure makes or mars 
The halls of life and death. 


Thy least desire is heard 
Beyond the vasts of space, 

And being’s core is stirred 
At turning of Thy face. 


The cycles of earth’s years 
Are phases in Thy dream, 
Unblurred by drift of tears, 
Untouched of shade and gleam. 


Yet of Thy will we are 
And children of Thy word, 
With every sun and star, 
With every flower and bird. 


Then grant we may not fail 
From out Thy vision vast, 

When life’s strong warders quail 
Before death’s icy blast ; 


But may we still aspire 
To things unknown, unguessed, 
More near the heart’s desire 
Than this poor body’s quest, 


FREDERICTON, NEW BRUNSWICK. 
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FEBRUARY NIGHT. 


BY J. RUSSELL TAYLOR. 











So windy was the night, from far away 
Filled with a hollow-changing monstrous croon, 
I marveled that the fragile slip of moon 
Was not blown off and darkling whirled away 
Among the high unshaken stars; a-sway 
Were all the ghostly trees, and hummed a tune 
As ghostly ; and the dead leaves, autumn-strewn, 
Arose from windless hollows where they lay 
All winter long unstirred, and flapped and flew 
Like friendly bats about my ears, till I, 
Vext by the windy tumult, slowly grew 
To think my sleeve was plucked by passers-by, 
And peopled night with Puck and his wild crew 
And witches riding brooms about the sky. 
CoLumBus, O. 
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A WATCH IN THE NIGHT. 


BY CLARENCE URMY. 








OPPRESSED by something in my troubled sleep, 
I, with a moan, awoke in deep despair ; 

Was it some daytime duty left undone, 
Or was it some forgotten kiss or prayer ’- 


Something it was that made my pillow hard, 
Something my heart around or soul within: 
I rose and looked across a night as dark, 
Yes, darker than the fearful face of Sin! 


Close, close at hand a midnight taper burned, 
I knew it for the lamp of my fierce foe: 
[ leaned far out—he could not help but hear— 
“ Friend, I forgive thee every hurt and blow!” 


Down on my knees I fell and prayed for him 
Who wrong had done me, many times and oft; 
And, as a star shone through a rifted cloud, 
I sought my conch and found the pillow soft! 
San JosE, Cal, 
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AT the present time the South is not probably suffering 
as much from the business depression as is the West. 
Our corn crop was very fine in 1894, and a good deal of 
corn has been shipped t> the Northwest. I have myself 
beard of a number of shipments from Alabama. The 
cotton crop was also very fine, but, owing to overproduc- 
tion, the price of cotton is now very low, and it is not a 
very remunerative product. However, with abundant 
provisions, the farmers of the South will be able to pro- 
duce during the present year cotton at a much lower rate 
than they have heretofore. 

In the South, especially in Alabama, we are making 
iron at lower rates, I think, than it is made at any other 
point in America. We are able to build cars there, and 
our mines are being rapidly developed. 

Our greatest need now in the South is manufacturers 
—capital with which to manufacture our iron ore, wood, 
coal, timber—all the raw muterial which we have in 
such great abundance. We are now shipping to the 
Northwest a great deal of yellow pine; but we need 
manufacturers of cotton, makers of agricnitural imple- 
ments, and of all the other articles that are made out of 
the raw material, of which we have such a large supply. 

The climate and soil of the South are such that we can 
grow in great abundance and to perfection vegetables of 


all kinds and fruits such as peaches, figs, grapes, pecans, 
etc. There is no country in the world where good land 
can be bought so cheaply as it can now in the South. 
With industry, frugality and foresight, small farming 
by men who will live on their own plantations and raise 
everything that they need, is sure to prove profitable. 

Some years ago a party of Germans came down to our 
our own State (Alabama), and settled in a part of it 
which theretofore had been considered almost uninhab- 
itable. It was near the center of the State, in a region 
of country called Sand Mountain. These German colo- 
nists established a town, and finally a county which was 
called Cullman. They have made their homes there, and 
have prospered. Similar settlements by the same class 
of immigrants on lands that are well chosen would un- 
doubtedly prosper. In Baldwin County, in south Ala- 
bama, which is another comparatively poor section of 
the State, there has recently been established a colony of 
Italians, who went there for the purpose of raising ol- 
ives, grapes and vegetables. Only to-day I am in receipt 
of a letter from a gentleman now connected with that 
colony, of the name of Tagliabue, in which he says their 
crops are “ far beyond their expectations.” In southern 
Mississippi, on the coast, quite an important industry has 
grown up in the way of raising figs, which are preserved 
and sent all over the country, 

What the South really needs more than, or, at least, as 
much as anything else, is to have the attention of the peo- 
ple seeking homes turned in that direction. Such would- 
be colonists should go and see for themselves, and it would 
pay any considerable number of people desiring to own 
homes or farms to send one of their number as an agent 
to look over the country and report in regard to the 
same, 

There is really no prejudice existing on the part of 
Southern people toward immigration from the North. 
This company of Germans that came down to Alabama 
and established the colony of Cullman, came from the 
Northwest. The great misfortune with us has been that 
immigration generally travels on isothermal lines, and 
immigrants who come from Germany, Sweden, Norway 
and the United Kingdom, seem to leave the Old World 
with the idea that in the Southern States of America the 
climate is too hot, and that it is sickly there ; and so they 
first go out West. Statistics show Alabama to be one of 
the healthiest States in the Union. The immigration we 
have been getting in the South has been from people 
who have tried the Northwest and who, being compara- 
tively near tous, have had some opportunity of learning 
what the conditions in the South really are. 

The question is sometimes asked, How is the Negro 
problem being solved in the South? My answer is that 
the Negroes generally are not as thrifty us white men in 
any country in the world. The Negro has never suc- 
ceeded as well as the white man ; but in the South the 
condition of the Negro population is very much better 
than it is anywhere else. That is to say, there is no large 
body of the Negro race anywhere in the world that have 
reached the same degree of civilization and that are as 
prosperous as they are in the Southern States, A few of 
them are making money; but they are not generally 
prosperous, because they are improvident and do not 
save their earnings. In what are called the white coun- 
ties, where the white population largely predominates, 
the Negroes are doing better than they are in what are 
called the black counties, where the blacks largely out- 
number the whites. Here they lose the influence of 
example and the benefit of that fuller protection of 
property rights always enforced by the white man. 

There is a growing disposition among them to eecure 
homes forthemselves. The statistics, which I have not 
at hand, would show a vast increase in the amount of 
property held by the colored people in the South in the 
decade of 1880-’90, and from 1890 to the present time it 
would show 4 still more rapid increase. Politically, the 
Negroes are breaking up to a very large extent. That is 
to say, they do not vote solidly in favor of one party, as 
they formerly did ; there is a greater disposition to think 
for themselves and to act on their own judgment, 

In some portions of the South we have had the benefit 
of considerable capital from the North, but the fact that 
capital is timid has been demonstrated in the South just 
as it always is elsewhere. Thecity of Birmingham, Ala., 
is one of the most noted instances of industrial develop- 
ment in the South. It was Southern capital, too, t bat 
first demonstrated that iron could be made more cheaply 
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there than in any portion of the North or West. After 
the Southerners had demonstrated this fact then a good 
deal of Northern capital went down there, and quite a 
large amount of ithas been invested. The Tennessee Coal 
and Iron Company, that owns now a large number of 
furnaces and a great deal of coal and iron, and is capital- 
ized at many millions of dollars, hasits stock now largely 
owned in the North. 

It is sometimes suggested that cotton will cease to be 
the important factor it has always been inthe commercial 
life of the South ; but my opinion is that it will always 
be one of the most important crops of the South. But it 
is to be hoped that it will not be so extensively relied 
upon in the future as it has been in the past, and that the 
low prices which have now prevailed for some years will 
compel farmers to devote themselves more largely to 
raising their own supplies of food. 

The cause of the low prices of cotton has been over- 
production. After the War we began in the South to 
make about 2,000,000 bales per annum, and now we are 
making something like 9,000,000 bales, One of the great 
advantages of cotton over other crops is that it always 
will bring cash. At any point and at any time it can 
readily be turned into money ; you do not have to wait 
for the market. 

There is no doubt that the investment of money in cot- 
ton mills in the South will prove profitable. We are 
gradually getting more educated labor in that line‘of in- 
dustry, and our cotton mills, notwithstanding the hard 
times, have pretty generally been successful, In rome 
places, like Augusta, not a spindle stopped during the 
whole of the recent panic of 1893-94, nor have there 
been as many business failures in the South asthere have 
been in the North, possibly because we did not have as 
much or as many speculative values. 

The probabilities are that in the future there will be a 
very much greater demand for railroad iron in South 
America than there ever has been heretofore, and that is 
a market that ought to belong almost exclusively to the 
Guif States. The building of the Nicaragua Canal would 
also result in great benefit to the iron and timber inter- 
ests of the Southern States. I learn that recently the 
contiact for a large quantity of iron pipes, to be laid in 
Japan, was bid off in Birmingbam, Ala. 

Washington, D. C. 


THE COTTON STATES EXHIBITION, 
BY THE HON, HOKE SMITH, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


The Cotton States and International Exposition will 
be held in the city of Atlanta during the last four months 
of the present year. To appreciate its purposes and prob- 
able accomplishments, the place and section where it is 
being prepured must be considered. 

The city of Atlanta is situated at the foot of the Ap- 
palachian region, with an elevation of eleven hundred 
feet above the sea. For several miles around the coun- 
try is hilly, and the soil is red clay. There is a complete 
freedom from anything to produce malaria, and the alti- 
tude, coupled with the proximity of the mountains, ren- 
ders the climate in summer not greatly different from that 
of New Hampshire. Yet within a radius of one hun- 
dred miles will be found soil suited to the production of 
every crop. The city is in the center of a great cotton 
region, in which, alongside of the cotton, can be raised 
corn and wheat in abundance. Within this same radius 
of one hundred miles will be found limitless coal, iron, 
marble, granite, slate and timber, 

In 1835 John C, Calhoun, who was well versed in civil 
engineering, noted the junction of two ridges, the one 
stretching from Chattanooga, Tenn., toward Augusta 
and Charleston, the other coming from Western North 
Carolina near Charlotte, and forking at the place of 
junction, one ledge extending toward Macon and Savan- 
nah and the other toward Montgomery, Ala. Between 
these ridges, north of the junction, were the broken forks 
of the Alleghanies, at that time considered impassable 
for railroads. Mr. Calhoun suggested the ridges as the 
roadbeds of future railroads, and foretold a city at their 
juaction. The railroads have been built upon the ridges. 
At the junction Atlanta is situated ; and with the city’s 
growth additional railroads have been constructed, until 
the junction of Mr. Calhoun’s ridges is the railroad cen- 
ter of the South, with a hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand busy inhabitants. 

Scarcely more than twelve months ago a meeting of 
the business men of Atlanta was held to consider the 
condition of the times. It was clearly seen that at the 
East money was idle for the want of recognized oppor- 
tunity for investment, while in the South resources 

remained undeveloped for want of capital to.work them. 
Manufacturing enterprises in many States suspended 
because they had been built upon the false idea of a 
restricted market caused by high taritf legislation. 

Foreiga countries were earning nearly a billion dollars 
annually by the manufacture of cotton raised in the 
United States, while every opportunity existed for the 
same work with better results in the immediate localities 
where the cotton grows. 

These conditions induced the active, earnest citizens of 
Atlanta to underiake, despite the general depression, an 
exhibition of the resources and industries of the cotton 
States, and to make the Exposition national and interna- 
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tional by inviting the Government and foreign countries 
to participate. 

The men and women of Georgia responded at once 
favorably. The citizens of the neighboring States joined 
the movement with enthusiasm. 

The application to Congress was answered by an ap- 
propriation of $200,000. 

Nearly all of the Republics south of us determined to 
be represented. Many of them will have full exhibits. 

Requests have poured in from all parts of the United 
Stites for space to present private displays. 

Twelve large and handsome buildings are in process 
of erection. They are as follows: Government, Ad- 
ministration, Manufactures and Liberal Arts, Woman’s, 
Transportation, Electricity, Mining and Forestry, Agri- 
cultural, Fine Arts, Negro, Tobacco and Horticultural. 
The Midway Plaisance, which proved so attractive and 
instructive at Chicago, will be more than duplicated. 

It is not my purpose in this short article to dwell upon 
the features of the Exposition in detail. That they will 
prove a source of gratification to those who see them 
cannot be doubted. Asa whole they will be more than 
equal to any heretofore seen in America with two excep- 
tions, the Centennial and the Columbian Exposition. 
The preparations, I am informed, involve an expendi- 
ture of $1,500,000. This amount will be more than 
doubled before the Exposition is ready to open. 

It is the practical side of the work which brings to me 
hope and satisfaction. Never before has the eye of the 
country been so much engaged with the prospect for 
home seekers and investors which the South offers, 

In the past a misconception of the Negrd question and 
of political conditions in the South has to a marked 
degree kept immigration from that section. But now 
that these conditions no longer exist capital is secking in- 
vestirent southward, and settlers are pouring in from the 
other S.ates and from abroad. 

Just at the time when business is reviving, when 
money is beginning to seek investment, when so many 
are thinking of making a home in the South, an ex- 
position of the resources of this section in the very 
center of its most diversified opportunities will cause in- 
vestigation which can but make a new era of growth and 
prosperity. 4 

Capable representatives have visited all of the conti- 
nent to the South, and have discussed the advantages to 
the people of governments there located which will fol- 
low exhibits and attendance at the Cotton States and In- 
ternational Exposition. These representatives have pre- 
sented the facts in public and private. Their visits have 
filled the local newspapers with the subject. 

The advantages of trade with the United States that 
would flow from the purchase here of cotton goods, lum- 
ber and other products which the Southern States are 
peculiarly fitted to supply, have been impressed upon the 
minds of those whose commercial relations should be en- 
couraged, 

While the entertainment and pleasure of visitors will 
not be neglected, yet the entire work has been conducted 
with a systematic purpose to produce practical, material 
benefits to Georgia, the Southern States and the country, 
This purpose is particularly noticeable in the Govern- 
ment display. 

A special effort is being made to show the work of the 
Geological Survey in the Southern region, and to illus- 
trate to the people of the South its utility, The Ameri- 
can public is only beginning to realize that the South is 
full of mineral resources. In popular language we hear 
the term mining States applied only to Colorado, Cali- 
fornia, Montana and the Western region generally, In 
reality the mining resources of some of the Kastern 
S:ates, thoditferent,are fully as great as any in the West ; 
and the developments which are now beginning in the 
South will play a very important part in the future min- 
ing industries of the United States. Even in the low 
countries of South Carolina, Georgia and Florida there 
are inexhaustible supplies of mineral phosphates which 
are mined for the manufacture of fertilizers ; and the sul- 
phuric acid which is used to convert the natural phos- 
phates, can be made from great deposits of pyrites exist- 
ing in the Blue Ridge. Some of the best zinc mines of 
the country are situated insouthern Virginia. Enormous 
deposits of iron exist inthe mountains of North Carolina ; 
and the region about Birmingham, Ala., has al- 
ready shown its ability to competa in the produc- 
tion of pig iron with the rest of the civilized world. 

It is only recently that the Birmingham people have 
placed a contract in Japan, beating in competi:ion the 
manufacturers of Enuglandand Germany. Mines of cop- 
per have been worked in North Carolina and Georgia ; 
and the gold belt of these two States has been productive 
from the beginning of the century. The United States 
now maintains an assay office at Charlotte, N. C., and 
for a long time had a mint at Dahlonega, Ga. In 
Rockbridge County, Va., there is a promising de- 
posit of tin, and this metal also occurs near King’s 
Mountain, N. C. Salt is obtained in southwest- 
ern Virginia and in Louisiana. The coal fields of 
Tennessee, Kentucky, West Virginia and Alabama are 
inexhaustible, and the building stones throughout the 
entire Appalachian region are of the greatest variety and 
of the best character. The marbles of Tennessge and 
Georgia are already well known, altho the development 
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of them has hardly begun; and the granite of Stone 
Mountain is coming extensively into use. The mica 
consumed in the United States comes largely from North 
Carolina. Practically all of the corundum mined in the 
United States is fouud in North Carolina and northern 
Georgia ; and throughout the same region which yieldg 
the corundum and the mica there are deposits of kaolin 
which, when properly developed, could supply all of the 
potteries in the world. These resources, varied as they 
are, will be shown at Atlanta in epitome by the Geolog- 
ical Survey. 

I have referred towork inonly one bureau. Professor 
Clarke, of the Geological Survey, who is a member of the 
Government Board for the Atlanta Exposition, and who 
also represented the Government at Chicago, declares 
that the experience acquired and the material left over 
will prove a great help to the coming Government ex- 
hibit. He is authority for the statement that while it 
will be smaller in quantity than that at the World's 
Fair it will be finer in quality, and as a whole more in- 

, teresting and instructive. He refers especially to the ° 
display of Southern products, and to the fact that they 
have never been as fully shown as they deserved. They 
will receive full justice at Atlanta, however, and he 
believes will prove of such a character as to surprise those 
most familiar with the facts. Many people are acquaint- 
ed with them in detail, but gathered together as they will 
be for the first time, they cannot fail to deeply impress 
all with the wonderful future that awaits the Southern 
States. 

Washington, D. C, 


AGRICULTURE IN THE SOUTH. 


BY THE HON, PATRICK WALSH, 


United States Senator from Georgia. 


In the course of the debate on the tariff in the Senate 
last spring, the senior Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Ifoar) made the charge that the South was endeavoring 
to destroy the industries of New England. Similar 
charges have, from time to time, been made by other 
Republican Senators, and the editors of Republican 
newspapers. I think I can safely affirm for the people 
of the South, certainly for the people of Georgia, that no 
such sentiment is cherished by them. When the War 
ended they buried their resentments in the grave with 
their dead, and since then they have devoted all their 
energies to building up their waste places. In doing so 
they have been taught the important lesson that ‘‘ peace 
hath her victories no less renowned than war.” No in- 
dustrial effort which the South has made, or is making, 
is based upon any feeling of ill-will or prejudice against 
New England. We admit that New England manhood 
has served well to illustrate the aphorism that where 
nature does least for the human race, man does most for 
himself. 

In the light of the criticism on the part of the distin- 
guished Senator to whom [ have just referred it is inter- 
esting to note that two of the largest cotton mills in 
his own State have recently decided to build large cotton 
mills in the South, at a cost of between $500,000 and 
$600,000, 

The South has an abundance of raw material, great 
climatic advantages, and this movement on the part of 
the New Englanders would seem to justify a belief in the 
thrift and good sense upon whicli they pride themselves. 
The State of Georgia alone could produce enough cotton 
to supply all the mills in the country. We have water 
power suflicient to turn all the machinery in New Eng- 
land and to weave into cloth every bale of cotton pro- 
duced in the Southern States. 

The Farmers’ Alliance, some years ago, probably did 
much to bring Southern and Western farmers together. 
It made them acquainted with one another, Previoasly 
they had been absolute strangers. When they began to 
know one another, through agricultural meetings and 
the reading of their farmers’ journals, a better feeling at 
once prevailed between the two elements. Northernand 
Western men soon found that our section of couutry was 
remarkably attractive, both to the farmer and the man- 
ufacturer. 

The world has heard less than it should have done 
about the industrial and agricultural progress of the 
South. In 1860 the total population of the United States 
was 31,000,000, of which the South had 6,800,000 whites 
and 4,100,000 Negroes—in all 10,900,000, a little more 
than one-third of the total. With only one-third of the 
aggregate population and less than one-fourth of the 
white population the South, according to the census, 
raised more than one-half of the agricultural products of 
the country. TheSouth not only produced all the cotton, 
rice and sugar raised in the United States (which were 
practically surplus cash crops), but also raised in enor- 
mous quantities corn, tobacco, sweet potatoes, molasses, 
beeswax, honey, and over 40 per cent. of the total value 
of live stock of the country. Some months ago Mr. Ed- 
ward Atkinson, the well-known economist, urged, ina 
magazine article, that what the South wanted was beans. 
He claimed that the want of beans was really a serious 
hindrance to our agricultural progress. A Southern 
editor promptly reminded Mr. Atkinson that, in 1860, of 
the 15,000,000 bushels of beans produced in the United 
States, 11,800,000 bushels were raised in the Southern 
States, 
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In territorial domain, in material resources, in manu- 
facturing intereste, in agricultural products, in mineral 
wealth, in forest, field and city, the South is the peer of 
any section of this great country. The Southern States, 
exclusive of Maryland, West Virginia and Missouri, con- 
tain 793,000 square miles. This is a vast empire, geo- 
graphically considered. In climate and product, in nat- 
ural advantages and undeveloped resources, there is no 
equal area of territory in the world comparable to it. 
The twelve States, of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas, 
would not be crowded if they contained the present pop- 
ulation of the entire Union. Georgia, with her 60,000 
square miles, comes within 6,000 of having as much area 
as the New England States combined, while Texas, with 
260,000 square miles, has a larger area by 83,000 than the 
Middle and New England States together. 

Despite the devastation of war, despite the reconstruc- 
tion era, Which was almost as ruinous as war, despite 
every obstacle that has crowded the pathway of her 
progress, the South has triumphed over them all; and 
with fortitude unparalleled and energy unsurpassed, has 
taken her place abreast of the best progress that has been 
achieved by any section of the Union. 

In 1830 the Southera States were burdened with debts, 
both public and private. The railroads were in bad 
condition, the manufacturing business small, and there 
were few opportunities for labor. The North and.West 
were making wonderful progress, owing to European 
immigration attracted to that section from Europe and 
from the Eastern States where, at the time, there was a 
surplus of men and money. Since 1880, however, the 
progress of the South has been remarkable, probably 
greater than any other section of tlfe country. 

In 1880 the South had $7,600,000,000 of real and perso- 
nal property, or alittle over one-sixth of the totai for the 
country, against 40 per cent. in 1860. From 1880 to 
1890, despite all disadvantages, there wag an increase of 
$3,800,000,000 in the value of the South’s property, 
against an increase of $3,900,000,000 in the New England 
and Middle States combined, the perceatage of gain in 
the former, however, being over 50 per cent., against 22 
per cent. in the latter. Not until 1880 did the South 
fully begin to recover from the devastation of the War ; 
and in the ten years preceding the Census of 1890, such 
strides have been made as to challenge the attention of 
the whole country, and start the flow of capital and 
settlers in that direction. 

The uplands in the South are as productive as any 
lands in the world. There is not a month in the year 
when the industrious farmer cannot be engaged in till- 
ing the soil. There is no lengthy period when outdoor 
work, on account of the severity of the weather, cannot 
be performed. The winters are so open that it is only at 
very long intervals that farming operations have to be 
suspended, 

Years ago, the late Hon. William D. Kelley, of Penn- 
sylvania, with a keen insight into affairs and a just ap- 
preciation of Southern resources, declared the South to 
be the most inviting section of the Union, on account of 
climatic advantages, diversified agriculture, wealth of 
timber, mineral resources, inexhaustible water power, 
aod raw material for manufactures of iron, cotton, and 
other industries in wood, marble and granite. Judge 
Kelly also said of the South : 


“Tt is a country upon which the Almighty has, with 
most lavish hand, bestowed his richest material gifts. It 
is gorged with every mineral. It is the most beau- 
tiful and the richest portion of God’s earth upon which my 
Vision or feet have ever rested.” 


Mr. Edward Atkinson, the well-known statistician of 
Boston, says : 


“ T 


he mountain and plateau section possesses a climate 
in which any kind of work may be performed by white or 
black alike. In some portions of the area described are 
probably to be found the best conditions of climate, of 
soil, of humidity and rainfall, and of all the other elements 
which go to make stalwart men and women. To those 
who view natural scenery in its connection with the 
promise of homes for the multitudes who must be 
provided with them, there is nothing more beautiful or 
picturesque than the aspect of these mountains and val- 
leys which have been named ‘ The Land of the Sky.’ ” 


Mr. Atkinson extends the width of this area to include 
the ‘ blue-grass” region of Kentucky, and cover about 
90,000 square miles. This is equal to the combined 
areas of England, Wales, Scotland and Belgium, and a 
half of Germany and France. This central Southern re- 
gion is capable of supporting more people than the com- 
bined population of the countries named, + It can com- 
fortably accommodate and furnish a foundation for the 
prosperity of more people than now live in the United 
States. Its greatest resources are coal, iron and timber ; 
and yet Mr. Atkinson estimates that it is capable, when 
well populated with thrifty farmers, of producing as 
much wheat as the entire country now consumes. 

In all the Southern States, with rare exceptions, the 
transportation facilities for handling crops, by river and 
and rail, are such as to enable the farmer to bring his 
Products rapid] y to market with expedition and at rea- 
sonable rates, 

The agricultural system in the South embraces two 
tinct processes, planting and farming, The cultiva- 
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tion of cotton, sugar, rice and tobacco may be called 
planting. Another kind of planting is the cultivation of 
the cereals—wheat, oats, rye, barley,etc.,—and also stock 
raising. The planters, in many cases, only raise crops 
for the general market ; in many cases they do not raise 
enough food to support themselves and their help. It 
would be a much better policy to combine planting with 
farming. Within the last few years considerable atten- 
tion has been paid to raising oats as fodder, instead of 
feeding cornto stock. This has resulted in bettering the 
condition of the farmers very much. They nave not paid 
out a3 much money as they did formerly for corn. The 
quantity of corn that comes into Georgia from other 
States is very much less than it was some few years ago. 
At one time the hauling of corn was one of the principal 
sources of revenue to the railroads, but now it amounts 
to very little. This result has been brought about, not 
from our raising more corn, but from our raising more 
oats instead. : 

Very generally in the case of large bodies of farming 
land in the South, it is rented for so much cotton. This 
plan is objectionable, because a man will often promise 
more rent in cotton than he willin money. The land- 
owner will get a good price for his land, while often the 
men who rent will make little clear profits in other 
words, the landowners shift the risk from themselves to 
the laborers. Atthesame time, it may be said that there 
is scarcely an instance of a man who has started to make 
a living on his own land who has failed to do s0, When 
land is rented for a portion of the crop, it is usually one- 
third of the corn and one-fourth of the cotton. 

Within the last ten years the farmers of the South have 
made favorable progress both in the use of fertilizers and 
modern labor-saving implements and niachinery used in 
agricultural work. 

Some of the lands of the South cease to be produc- 
tive because the vegetable elements they once con- 
tained, which kept the soil loose and mellow, have 
been exhausted, The ground becomes hard and com- 
pact. It has been found that a judicious combination of 
stable manure, rotten leaves, surface scrapings, and 
their treatment with some acid phosphates, or potash, 
will make a valuable fertilizer, Another valuable fer- 
tilizer used is the cowpea, turned under. The idea of 
the compost first named is said to have originated with a 
Mr. Firmin, of my State, who died about ten years ago, 
and who, by its use, had raised the value of his lands 
from $5 to $100 an acre. The use of fertilizers may be 
said to be almost universal, and the general tendency is 
to an increase. They are being extensively applied, and 
in all the Southern States, and to crops other than cotton. 
It is sometimes the case, however, that our farmers rely 
too much on the use of the fertilizer and too little upon 
their own efforts. A man has to work faster upon rich 
land to keep the grass down, or on his cotton plantation 
to keep his land clean. 

One important and growing agricultural industry is 
the extraction of the oil, cake and hulls from cotton 
seed, Until only a few years ago cotton seed was re- 
garded in the nature of a waste product, Ten years ago 
there were only forty mills in existence, and the capital 
invested was but $3,500,000. There are now three hun- 
dred mills, whose aggregate capital is at least $30,000,000, 
These mills consume about 1,500,000 tons of seed a year, 
for which the farmers get $18,000,000 to $20,000,000. 
The total value of their product is about $29,000,000, 
There is great room for continued growth inthis indus- 
try, and a still greater expansion in the future may be 
looked for. 

What the South needs is small farmers to engage in 
diversified agricultural pursuits. I do not believe that 
there is any country on the habitable globe, climate or 
location considered, that will nuake as good terms as the 
South will to industrious farmers. It may be aftirmed 
that there is nothing that section of our country will not 
produce except, possibly, coffee. In the State of Geor- 
gia they produce all the cereals—wheat, rye, oats, bar- 
ley, corn—vegetables of every description, while cotton 
grows everywhere, The South abounds in opportunities 
for manufacturers, having an abundance of raw materi- 
als—iron, coal, lumber, granite and cotton. 

Excellent water power will be found all along the 
Atlantic Slope. It isnever obstructed by ice in the win- 
ter months, or rendered unavailable by drought during 
the summer. My experience in South Carolina and 
Georgia covers forty years, and I cannot recall a time 
when the rivers were frozen in winter, or dried up 
during mid-summer. 

In my opinion, the South will never become financially 
independent until she raises her own breadstuffs and 
makes cotton a secondary, or surplus crop. What I 
mean is, that the first consideration should be the culti- 
vation of the soil for home supplies. If, for the next 
five years the South should obtain her bread and meat 
from within her own territory and raised no more than 
6,000,000 bales of cotton, in that short period of time she 
would become absolutely prosperous and financially inde- 
pendent. This year she raises 9,000,000 to 10,000,000 
bales of cotton. Up to this time the world has never had 
any pressing need for more than 7,500,000 to 7,750,000 
from the United States ; 8,000,000 being the maximum, 

In the future, however, the opening of the Nicaragua 
Canal would make an enormous market for the South, 
In the Eastern couatries there are 8,000,000 of people 
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who have to be clothed, and it is universally conceded 
that cotton is the cheapest article of clothing for the use 
of the Asiatic population. 


Washington, D. c. 
LABOR IN TGE SOUTH. 


BY THE HON, WILKINSON CALL, 
United States Senator, Fiorida. 





The lands in the South at the present time upon which 
laborers are employed, are in the great majority of cases 
held in small parcels. Tne population of the South has 
always been largely white, and the white people asa rule 
have owned their own farms. There was very little rent- 
ing done. In the early days there were the large planta- 
tions where the slaves were employed in considerable 
numbers. But since the plantation days these large hold- 
ings have been somewhat broken up. 

Much of the agricultural work is done by colored peo- 
ple, who work on shares ; but this system does not always 
result in a success to either party. It must be remem- 
bered that agriculture at the present time is in a de- 
pressed condition. The price of cotton is very low, and 
none of the’staple products bring the prices they should. 

Much has been said about the evil to the Southern 
farmer of selling his cotton crop before it is picked, often 
in fact before it is planted. But it is like a man who is 
in need of something to eat ; if he has not the money to 
get it he will borrow it or get it on credit. It is an in- 
stance where necessity knows no law. Transactions of 
that kind are unfortunate for the prosperity of the farm- 
ers, for the terms exacted of them are very severe. The 
usurer is abroad in the South as he is elsewhere, and, as 
in the biblical days, he ‘‘ grinds the faces of the poor,” 
taking from them all he can get. 

The railroads in the South charge such high rates for 
freight that they take everything, leaving little to the 
farmer. Railroad commissions, which are quite com- 
mon io the North and West, and which have done some- 
thing to curb the rapacity of the great transportation 
monopolies, exist in some of the Southern States, and 
ought to be in all of them. At the present time, 
the people are fighting for a railroad commission ina 
Florida, and the corporations are doing what they can 
to oppose our wishes. 

In my own State laborers are largely employed in 
agricultural pursuits. They cultivate the orange groves 
and the vegetable gardens, from which are furnished 
great supplies for the Northern markets ; they also grow 
fruits other than oranges, such as watermelons, and they 
work in the phosphate mines. Colored people are employ- 
ed in the raising of cotton, and in the phosphate mines, 
and in the ruder forms of agriculture and horticulture. 
In some parts of the State it is difficult to obtain labor at 
all. 

But in Florida, and the same may be said of the South 
generally, the country is of such a character that life 
can easily be sustained. The climate is so mild that, 
comparatively, but small protection from the weather is 
needed, and but little clothing. Along the coast the in- 
habitants find a rich yield of sea food from the estuaries, 
which are often found in that section along the coast. 

Asa rule, I think there is very little complaint about 
theenforcement of labor contracts in the South. The 
two races—the white employer and his colored work- 
men—get along very well together. The colored people 
have some vices which are more or less common every- 
where, and which are met with public condemnation, 

Millions of acres of land in some of the Southern 
States, claimed wrongfully under the action of the 
Interior Department as swamp and overflow land, right- 
fully belong to the United States, and ought to be 
opened under the Homestead Law. If these lands were 
opened, it would be of special advantage to the poor 
men of the South and the North who are not able to pay 
for farming land. 

In the State of Florida there are probably twenty-four 
millions of acres that should also be-open to entry. 

In the other States there are large bodies of land that 
are the property of the United States, that should be 
open to entry by proper proceedings to set aside the un- 
lawful selections and approvals of such land. 

There are many millions of acres of land situated ina 
region of the country where labor is abundant and where 
the laborer would be glad to have the opportunity to 
own and till his own soil. 

The United States law provides that sections of 640 
acres of land shall be subdivided into smaller tracts of 
160, 80 and 40 acres, andsubjects them to the Homestead 
Law. Ifthe land in the States named were subdivided in 
the manner provided, inside of five years, there would 
be 50,000 thrifty homes and homesteads of 40 acres each, 
to say nothing of those 80 or 160 acres that would spring 
up all over the South, increasing enormously her produc- 
tion as well as her consumption. This makes the ques- 
tion an important one from an economic point of view. 

The public domain has been so rapidly absorbed by rail- 
road corporations during a comparatively short period, 
that it may seem surprising to say that altho the first 
grant of land in sid of a railroad was made to Illinois in 
September, 1850 (Statutes at Large, Vol. 1X, page 466), and 
the number of acres amounted to 2,595,053, up to 1885, a 
little over thirty years, the sum total of land grants to 
railroads a nouated to 159,354,178,000,000 of acres, The 
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people have been cheated out of a great part of this 
land, 

It is sometimes asked why we do not have a larger 
foreign immigration to the South. I suppose one reason 
is because the natives of each foreign country like to 
settle in places where they can see their own people. 
They do not care to live in a labor community so largely 
composed of the colored element, so different from them- 
selves and all that they have been accustomed to. Then, 
again, they imagine the climate would be too warm for 
them, which might be true of some, but not all parts of 
the South ; and, the raising of cotton, the principal agri- 
cultural product, would be a new and difficult task for 
many of them. In other words, they would meet with 
new staples, new methods of life and agriculture to 
which they fear they could not adapt themselves, They 
prefer a climate like that to which they have been accus- 
tomed, Hence, many of them migrate to Northern and 
Western Sates where the climate is very much like that 
of the European countries from which they have 
emigrated, 

As I have already said, many of the richest lands of 
the South were originally occupied by the owners of 
slaves, and these Janda are still worked by the colored 
people, as they were before the War. A white laboring 
population, either native or foreign, would not care to 
live among a people of different habits and methods of 
life. 

Under certain conditions the colored people are excel- 
lent jaborers, Their usefulness is especially shown in 
the cotton and corn fields, on the railroads, and in all 
enterprises where rough, hard work is needed ; and, asa 
rule, they make excellent domestic servants. You will 
not find among them as many skilled laborers. But, 
among the agricultural class there is a great increase in 
the number of colored persons who own their homes. 
While there is an increase in the number of these thrifty 
colored agriculturists, it must be confessed that the 
great mass of them are the same contented, easy-go-lucky 
race they have always been. 

The kind of immigration that would help the South 
at the present time is the kind that will help almost any 
country ; that is, the bright, smart, skilled laborer who 
can turn his hand to any ordinary kind of work. The 
country is filling up rapidly, and many of the vacant 
places in the different lines of industry are occupied by 
the younger generation as it comes on the scene. The 
South, in most parts, is not an unoccupied country ; and 
when you consider the geographical increase in popula- 
tion, as in every other part of the country success must 
be measured by the standard of living under their pub- 
lic economies. The earnings of the people should be 
sufficient to send their children to school, to have 
churches and all kinds of institutions by which men are 
intcllectually and morally improved. It means some 
leisure and the means of traveling from one place to an- 
other, and that the railroad corporations should not take 
all a man’s substance for carrying him and the product 
of his labor to market, 

My attention has been called to the fact thatsome time 
since the Richmond Time: said that two things had pre- 
vented Southern progress: one, the idea that the South- 
ern people are given to violent methods instead of the 
peaceful ways of the law; second, that they believe the 
easiest way to pay a debt is the best, meaning, I suppose, 
the demand for free silver and cheap money. 

I think these statements are absurd. The Southern 
people, as a rule, are not only peaceful but are noted for 
their hospitality. Their kindly disposition, under the 
proper conditions, will always be shown. 

But you will tind in the South as courageous a people 
as can be found anywhere in the world. One reason 
why they are so is because they have lived far apart 
from one another and have long heen subject to the con- 
ditions belonging to a population comparatively sparse. 
They have lived abundantly upon their own corn, sirup, 
potatoes and other products. Such conditions tend to 
develop an independent, generous-hearted people. 

They do not see so much money as the Northern man ; 
but, on the other hand, they do not see grim-faced want 
behind every penny they spend. As to the charge of 
violence, almost any man, be he Northern or Southern, 
would be violent if he saw a brute trying to assault his 
wife or daughter or any woman. 

Such personal encounters as occur between the peo- 
ple are usually the result of quarrels at the crossroads 
groceries, and are quite as frequent in the Northern and 
Western sections of our country, tho occurring under 
different circumstances, Auy min who has had to rely 
upon himself to build his home will think more of that 
home than if it had been built for him by otbers, and he 
will be more jealous of protecting it and those who live 
init. Where, as Isay, a man has his home in a sparsely 
settled country where he has been brought up, he will 
very likely rely upon himself to protect his home and his 
family ; while the man who has always lived in a dense- 
ly populated community will have plenty of police to 
protect him, and will rely upon such protection. 

As to t1e second point, made by the Richmond Times, 
I will say that I am in favor of the free coinage of silver. 
I do not think there is any argument on the other side. 
The opponents of such a measure are, I think, advocating 
@ policy which results ia a monopoly of money. I am in 
favor of abundant money. No man, or set of men, 
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should monopolize the money of the country. It ought 
to be as free as the tides of the ocean to perform its uses. 
It seems as if, in our financial legislation, we have to get 
the credit of the Government indorsed by the Vander- 
bilts and a few brokers and speculators, rather than 
rest on the people and their resources, and accommo- 
date the needs and wishes of seventy millions of people. 
Washington, D. C. ° 


CHURCH WORK AND CHURCH LIFE IN THE 
SOUTH. 








BY A. E, DICKINSON, D.D., 
Editor of ** The Religious Herald,” Richmond, Va. 


The New York INDEPENDENT asks from me certain 
information in regard to Church work and Church life in 
the South. I am only too happy to respond to this 
request, and I am also glad to know that my opinions on 
these questions will go before a large and intelligentcon- 
stituency. The spirit of enterprise manifested by THE 
INDEPENDENT in giving to its readers a Symposium on 
Southern matters is perfectly consistent with the enter- 
prising character of this great and well-known journal. 

I think things are getting better all the time in the 
South. I am just back from Florida, where I attendeda 
great Baptist Convention, at which were prominent rep- 
resentatives of seven States. Thereports that were made 
as to the material and spiritual advancement of the South 
were most cheering. Instead of putting all their eggs in 
one basket and risking everything on one product, King 
Cotton, the planters are raising all kinds of crops; and 
they are now actually selling corn, bacon, peas, potatoes, 
etc., to the very people in the great Northwest on whom 
they have heretofore depended for such products—not 
only selling, but giving great carloads to the impover- 
ished multitudes in that region. 

I wish I could give some fitting idea of how the South 
is forging ahead on educational lines—how academies, 
colleg+s and universities are growing in favor with our 
people, while more than ever before the public schools 
are commanding the esteem of many who formerly could 
see no good in them. 

I fancy that I have exceptionally good opportunities 
for ascertaining the condition of affairs among the 
colored people of the South. For nearly thirty years I 
have been editing a paper whith is much read by their 
leaders, and I attend their great meetings, and am often 
called upon to advise with them in regard to the many 
perplexing questions which arise in the conduct of their 
religious work. If my testimony will avail anything, 
here it is : The Negroes of the South are doing as well as 
we have any right to expect under all the circumstances. 
Their progress in building fine churches, and raising 
great amounts of money for various descriptions of 
religious work is truly wonderful. Northerners should 
come down among us and see it all with their own eyes, 
when they would know how to appreciate it. But I 
thank God for the many indications that this is only the 
beginning of the far greater things to come with the 
brightening future. 

As to the treatment of the colored people by the whites, 
let me say that the best possible feeling exists between 
the great masses of both colors. Of course, there is 
wrongdoing, but there is a mighty and growing senti- 
ment against taking advantage of the weaker brethren. 
Believe me, there are vast multitudes of us down here 
that are as anxious to do right by the colored people as 
you can possibly be to have us do this, I heard the Rev. 
Tom Dixon, of New York, afew days ago, in a lecture 
in this city, tell of an old farmer in New York State who 
had had ten wives, nine of whom he had murdered. 
Mr. Dixon assured his great audience that he knew this 
to be a fact—the man had actually murdered nine of his 
ten wives, It would not be fair upon this single state- 
ment to conclude that it was the custom of New York 
husbands to murder their wives whenever they for any 
reason grow weary of them. 

Many statements about the South have been made 
and circulated with just as little foundation in fact as 
such a charge against New Yorkers would have. 
As an iliustration of this I may mention that in the last 
annual report of the Baptist Home Mission Society (Gen. 
T. J. Morgan, Secretary), it was said that tree fires had 
occurred in buildings connected with the Home Mission 
schools in the South within the twelve months precoding, 
one at Columbia, S, C., one at Little Rock, Ark., and one 
at Hearne, Tex., and that these fires were found after 
“* full investigation” to be incendiary and the result of 
the prejudice of the whites against Negroeducation. It 
has been lately shown by the published statements of the 

priocipals of two of these schools that there wasn’t the 
slightest reason for making such a statement. A few 
weeks since the New York Evaminer published a correc- 
tion of this gross and untruthful charge. 

In reply to your inquiries about the Christian denom- 
inations of the South, let me say, in the first place, that 
the Catholics do not seem to be making any advance in 
numbers or influence. If they ‘‘ hold their own” it is 
as much as can be claimed for them, It was at ote time 
thought that they would draw great numbers of the 
colored people into their fold; but no one thinks that 
now. The Negroes cling to the Baptists and Methodists, 
especially to the former. It is rarely that one hears of 
a colored Catholic in this section of the South. There 
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are 250,000 colored Baptists in Virginia, and they are 
adding to their numbers many thousands every year, 
There are in the whole South not less than fifteen hun- 
dred thousand colored Baptists, and the Methodists 
claim something over a million, while the Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Disciples, Unitarians and Copgregation- 
alists are all at work on the same line, and are making 
the colored people, more and more, recognize them ag 
true and helpful friends. 

The success of the Methodists in the South is worthy 
of special note. In former years it was not a rare thing 
for rich Methodist families to go over to the Episcopa- 
lians ; and not infrequently, too, their talented and aspir- 
ing young preachers were res‘ less until they finally found 
more congenial surroundings in ‘the old Mother 
Church,” in whese fellowship John Wesley lived and 
died. But it is different now. The Methodists excel us 
all in wealth and in numbers in nine-tenths of the larger 
cities and towns of the South, and no preachers are more 
loyal to their Church than they. How this has come 
about I do not know, but of the fact I have not a donbt, 

Let me add that in any adequate account of matters in 
the South, mention ought to be made of what is being 
done in giving our people better opportunities for secur. 
a first-class education. The academies and colleges and 
universities that are springing up—well, I despair of tell. 
ing it—you must come and see for yourself, and hear 
men and women whose words are backed by their great 
gifts of money, speak of ‘‘ our academy,” *‘ our college,” 
etc., etc. 

The whites are doing great things toward educating 
their own race, One reason they are not doing more by 
voluntary gifts for the education of the colored people is 
that they take it for granted that the great philanthropists 
of the North will attend to that. It would have been all 
th~ better, in my judgment, if every Christian denomi- 
nation in the South, with the close of the War, had or- 
ganized for regular and generous work in educating 
the millions of Freedmen, and not left it all to our 
own Northern brethren. And I take it for granted, that 
not a few wise men of the North, as they now look back to 
what followed 1865, would confess that if they had been 
wiser then they would have done differently in some 
matters connected with work among our colored Lreth- 
ren, But the future is ours, and the conference held 
at Fortress Monroe, Va., a few months ago, in which 
prominent representatives of Baptists, North and South, 
formulated plans for co-operating in educating colored 
preachers and teachers is but one of many proofs of a 
great change that has come over the whole South and 
the North as well. 

Some statistics will show the condition of the Church 
in the leading Southern States. The information is ob- 
tained from ‘‘The Religious Forces of the United States,” 
by H. K. Carrol]. LL.D., who had charge of the Church 
Statistics in the Eleventh Census. 

First, it will be useful to give a summary by States of 
all denominations : 


’ Ala. Ark. Fla. Ga. 
Organizations....... ..... 6.383 4,874 1,971 6,899 
er rr ie 6,013 8,791 1,793 7,008 
Seating capacity......... 1,702,527 1,041,040 891,182 2,108,566 
Value of church property $6,768,477 $3,263,663 $2,424,423 $8,228,060 
Communicants........... 559,171 296,208 141,734 679,051 


Per cent. of communi- 
cants represented by 
the number of commu- 
nicants ineach State.. 36.96 26.26 36.21 36.96 


Ky. La. Miss. N.C. 
Organizations............. 5,555 2,701 5,194 6,824 
EM: s scnnweenswsesey. «e 4,768 2,520 5,009 65,112 
Seating capacity ......... 1,504,736 617,245 1,332,442 2,192,835 


Value of church property $12,112,820 $5,032,194 $4,392,475 $7,077,440 
Communicants........ .+» 606,397 =: 399,49] = 430,746 685,194 
Per cent. of communi- 

cants represented by 

the number of commu- ; 

nicantsin each State.. 32.63 85.76 83.40 42.35 


8. C. Tenn. Tex. Va. 
Organizations............. 8,815 6,351 8,7 4,998 
Es ccbunsenvanevanee * 8,967 5.794 5,688 4,804 
Seating capacity ......... 1,199,908 1,812,942 1,567,745 1,490,675 


Value of church property $5,636,238 $9,890,443 $8.682,3387 $10,473,943 
Communicants............ 503,485 552,658 677,151 569,235 
Per cent. of communi- 

cants represented by 

the number of commu- 


nicantsineach State.. 44.17 81.26 30.30 34.87 


Two of the leading denominations in the South are the 
Presbyterian and the Baptist. The Northern Presby- 
terians separated from their Southern brethren in 1858 
on account of differences in regard to the slavery ques- 
tion. In 1882 the Northern and Southern bodies were 
reunited, and six years later the General Assemblies of 
each branch of the Church held a joint meeting in Phil- 
adelphia, on which occasion the centenary of the adop- 
tion of the constitution of the Church was celebrated. 

The number of communicants in the Presbyterian 
Church, South, is as follows : 


Alabama............000. 10 50 Mississippi...........+++ 11,055 
DPRANGAG . ..005500000:0000 44:8 North Oarolina.......-- MAT 
PD sss esnnsonenseeny 8,444 South Carolina......... 16,561 
Georgla...........0.0e00- 12,006 Tennessee...... ..0--++* 15,954 
Kentucky.........ceeeeee 16,915 DAME: cc cussecasineneess 10,774 
Louistana...... cueaaeebun 4,926 Virginia...... ..sceeceee 26,515 


There are various branches of the Baptist denomina- 
tion—Freewill Baptists, Six Principle Baptists, Regular 
Baptists, etc. The following table shows the number of 
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communicants in each of the following Seuthern States 
of all the Baptist bodies : 


Alabam@.......s+0+ see. 258,405 Mississippi.......... oes 224,801 
ATkansas....cesseeeeees 128,724 North Carolina........ 310,920 
Florida. ....0.eeeee veces 41,647 South Carolina........ 208,959 
Georgia......ceeeeseees 857,241 Tennessee..... pexesveue 186,174 
Kentucky........-20005 + 229,524 TOERB...c00sccccccccrces 248,523 
Louisiana........6. -++- 98,552 WE Rixtsctcocces<o0s6 308,134 


A large number of the colored people attend the Bap- 
tist churches in the South. According to the authority I 
have mentioned the colored Baptists are very numerous 
in Virginia and Georgia, having in the latter 200,516, and 
in the former 199 871 communicants. In Alabama they 
have 142,437; in North Carolina, 134,445; in Mississippi, 
136,647 ; in South Carolina, 125,572; and in Texas, 111,- 
188 members. 

The aggregate in fifteen Southern States is 1,848,989 
members, who are embraced in 12,533 organizations, 
witn 11,987 church edifices, valued at $9,038 549. There 
are 416 associations, of which 66 are in Alabama, 63 in 
Georgia, 49 in Mississippi, 40 in North Carolina, and 23 
in Virginia. The average seating capacity of the church 
edifices is 287, and their average value, $754. There are 
663 halls, with a seating capacity of 45,520. 

The strength of the Methodists in the Southern States 
named below is indicated by the number of its commu- 
nicants : 


Alabama.........- oeeee 244,624 Mississippi............ - 164,589 
ArkanSa@s.......00s0006 - 123,316 North Carolina........ 276,336 
SEER sccccnnweveacees 70,458 South Carolina........ 251,477 
Georgia ......cccccccces 275,784 Tennessee.............. 223,116 
Kentucky........se.00- 141,521 Ria anawkspicwesccaves 218,890 
Louisiana............06 65,693 WAR Bisscccccscccsisese 154,693 





SOUTHERN JOURNALISM AND LITERATURE, 





BY F. H. RICHARDSON, 
Editor ** Atlanta (Ga.) Journal.” 


Newspapers have played a large part in the history of the 
South. The great and enterprising dailies now published 
in our leading cities represent an immense advance in 
Southern journalism along the line of what we call prog- 
ress; but there are probably no newspapers to-day in the 
South which exert a greater influence on public opinion 
than was wielded forty, sixty, eighty years ago by the 
newspapers in this section. The copies of these old jour- 
nals which have been preserved,look queer toour modern 
eyes and seem small and pdor indeed, in comparison with 
the great daily budgets of news and opinion with which 
we are now familiar ; but they were among the chief 
elements of power in their time, and if we study them we 
can in some degree understand how they fired the hearts 
and swayed the minds of men at the period of their pub- 
lication. 

In the files of some of these old newspapers may be 
found discussions of public issues which for power of 
argument, clearness of presentation and beauty of style, 
it would be hard to match in the bes: editorial writing of 
our time. Itis a great mistake to suppose that the edi- 
tors of those days wrote nothing bit dreary dissertations 
and dry essays. This is no more true than would be the 
assertion that their contemporaries who figured in the 
political arena were dulland prosy. Some of the liveliest 
writing that ever quickened the public pulse, aroused 
public indignation or swayed public opinion and action 
is embalmed in the files of these old newspapers, the fire 
of its first life still glowing through the embers of the 
added years. 

The newspaper reporter was then unknown, the news 
editor had not arrived, there was no telegraph, and that 
Saladin of modern journalism, the paragrapher, had not 
come to torment and toamuse. The editor was the whole 
paper ; and the fact that the newspaper of the olden 
time represented the ideas, opinions and prejudices of 
one man and yet was so potent proves that the men 
who spoke through them were of grand stature. 

There are some old newspapers in the South which 
have survived the stress and storms of time and are well 
abreast of to-day’s procession. 

The Augusta Chronicle, now owned by Senator Walsh, 
was founded in 1785 and, having outlived a score of com- 
petitors, is quite up to date. 

The Macon Telegraph was established in 1826 and is 
one of the liveliest and best of our Georgia papers. The 
Columlus Enquirer goes back to 1828, Huntaville, Ala., 
had a newspaper as early as 1812, and the Mobile Gazette, 
long since dead, was born in 1816. The Lexington, Ky,, 
Gazette made its appearance as far back as 1787. The 
Louisville Journal was founded in 1830 and the Courier, 
which absorbed it, began in 1848, The names of Pren- 
tice and Watterson have placed theze papers high on the 
roll of journalism. The Galveston News goes back to 
1842, but its companion, The Dallas News was not started 
until 1831, The great New Orleans dailies of to-day are 
not among the oldest of Southern newspapers, but have 
quite a respe table record of years. 

Long before the War John Forsyth made The Mobile 
Register 1 power in national politics, and the whole 
country heard the thunderings of Ritchie and Daniel in 
Richmond, 

Ta those days news was subordinated to editorial dis- 
Cussion, and the men who controlled the leading news- 
Papers of the South knew well how to put their own 
ideas and to assail those of others. The merit of their 
work was frequently marred by tierce personalities, and 
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most of them were too quick to offer to fight with 
grosser weapons than the pen. In the list of Southern 
duels the press is numerously represented. The fighting 
editor was no joke then, 

Newspaper enterprise, as we understand the term now, 
did not begin in the South until after the War ; but some 
most remarkable instances of real enterprise, ingenuity 
and endurance were furnished by the Southern news- 
papers of the Confederacy. They were all poorly 
equipped with mechanical appliances even for that day ; 
but meager resources have been seldom used to better 
advantage. Newspapers were published under difficul- 
ties which might appall the boldest journalist of this 
peaceful period. Tney were made literally under fire, 
on the verge of battle-fields, in besieged ci.ies where shot 
and shell fell thick, in bomb proofs and in the wilder- 
ness. The newspapers of the South retreated as slowly 
and sullenly before the advancing armies of the North as 
did the best-drilled legions of the Confederacy. Asa 
rule, when a city was captured, its newspapers were 
about the last things to surrender, and they almost in- 
variably devoted their expiring efforts to a fierce ‘‘ rebel 
yell” and a defiance of the conqueror. 

The newspapers were encouraged in their heroic con- 
duct by public opinion. The people of the South gave 
striking and pathetic proof of their faith in the power of 
the press. They wanted, even under the most adverse 
conditions, to know what the newspapers had to say 
about the government at Richmond, about the tide of 
war, about the.conduct of the leaders on both sides of 
the struggle. Stray newspapers drifting into localities 
that were cut off from the circulation of the press sold 
for fabulous sums, 

The poverty of the South in manufacturing enterprises 
was in nothing shown more strikingly than in the scar- 
city of the materials required in the making of a news- 
paper. Hand-presses were about all we had, and we 
always had Negroes enought toturn them, Some sort 
of substitute for ink could always be devised, and the 
slender stock of type never became too badly worn to 
make an impression that was legible if not satisfactory. 

But how to get white paper was the question. News- 
papers reduced their proportions to ridiculous littleness 

in order to economize their slender stock of this precious 
stuff. Newspapers six inches square were run off on 
job presses. A few paper mills were established in the 
effort to meet the demand, but their product was small 
and poor. When ordinary paper gave out a variety of 
substitutes were used. Wall paper was printed on the 
side mean. for the paste, and some of the gayest-looking 
newapapers in history were thus sent fofth. Light-colored 
wrapping paper was considered a lucky tind. In one or 
two instances cotton cloth was used. Whenever there 
was a possibility of making a newspaper in the South it 
was made in some shape or other, and in any guise was 
eagerly welcomed by the waiting public. 

This all seems strange to the journalists of the present 
generation ia the South, who sit in elegant offices prepar- 
ing matter for journals of eight, twelve, twenty or forty 
pages, to be printed on the latest improved perfectivg 
presses and from endless rolls of paper that costs three 
cents a pound, 

In newspaper enterprise the South will compare favor- 
ably with any other section. Take cities of about the 
same size North, West and South and, as a rule, you will 
find that the Southern cities have at least as good news- 
papers as the others. The Southern papers are as well 
edited, contain as much news, are fully as good-looking, 
and, in proportion to population, circulate quite as largely. 
This comparison is meant to apply to cities wnich have 
from 20,000 to 100,000 population, North, West and the 
South. There are some cities of this class in the South 
which have larger, more enterprising and more valuable 
daily newspapers than cities of similar size in other parts 
of the country can show. This is not a boast; it is a 
fact. 

The great news-gathering associations, the Associated 
Press and the United Press, are contending eagerly for 
the patronage of the leading Southern dailies, and send to 
them their full press reports, containing many thousand 
words, each day, and to q 1ite a number of Southern pa- 
pers they come over special wires lea<ed at great expense. 

The progress of Southern newspapers has been steady 
and rapid. They are usually about the most enterpris- 
ing institutions in the cities where they are published, 
and they frequently accomplish feats which elicit the 
admiration of the greatest metropolitan journals. You 
can find many newspaper offices in the Suuth which are 
models of arrangement and equipment. In recent years 
improvements in machinery, the reduced price of paper, 
the economy of typesetting machines, together with the 
increased patronage which has come from a larger popu- 
lation, have enabled the leading Southern newspapers to 
reduce their price, and have thus brought them closer 
than ever to the masses of the people. 

It must be conceded that Georgia leads the other 
States of the South in the number of enterprising news- 
papers. There are 27 dailies and 280 weeklies in this 
State. Kentucky, with a larger population and more 
wealth than Georgia, has only 26 dailies and 228 week- 
lies. Tennessee, which is about as populous a3 Georgia, 
has only 20 dailies and 222 weeklies. Texas boasts 52 
dailies and 562 weeklies; but there are only two news- 

papers in Texas which are conducted on so large a scale 
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as at least three inGeorgia. Thereare more newspapers 
in Georgia which enjoy an interstate circulation and a 
fame beyond the locality of their puolication than can 
be found in any other Southern State. 

As Atlanta is a young city, having just reached her 
fiftieth year, her newspapers are necessarily of recent 
origin. The Atlanta Constitution was not founded until 
1863 and the Atlant: Journal is twelve years younger. 
That these papers have attained their present propor- 
tions and prosperity is proof that the journalistic field in 
Atlanta is fertile. The Atlanta Commercial began four- 
teen months ago. 

Until a few years ago there wasa very strong preju- 
dice in the South against the Sunday newspaper, and 
occasionally it is now assailed by the pulpit and the 
religious press in this portion of the moral vineyard. 
But all the morning papers in the South make a specialty 
of their Sunday edition, except the Baltimore Sun, which 
is not published on that day. Tne Sunday morning 
paper in the South is very much what it is in the North. 
Itis from two to four times as larze as the editions on 
other days, and contains a variety of special articles and 
miscellaneous matter. Tne aftarnoon papers adopt a 


_ Similar policy for their Saturday editions, By the way, 


the growth of afternoon newspapers in this section has 
been phenomenal. A few years ago there wus not ao 
enterprising afternoon paper in the entire South. Now 
there are many; and in several of our principal cities 
they have outstripped the morning dailies, both in local 
and general circulation. Tue success of the Southern 
newspapers has attracted a large number of our gifted 
young men toward journalism. 

In every Souchero coilege there are now students 
who are looking forward to the newspaper work as their 
destiny ; and among the men who have recently entered 
this tield there are many who have developed talent of 
high order and who are sure to ris3 to great distinction 
in it, provided, of course, taey essupe the snares which so 
thickly beset the journalis.’s path. 

In the course of her progress (snd ours), the Southern 
woman has found her way into journalism, Some of 
the brightest newspaper writers on the press of A.lanta, 
and other Southern cities, are women. They do a 
variety of work, and doit well. That there is a career 
in the South for women journalisis has been demon- 
strated. Among the weekly newspapers of this section 
are some which are edited with rare ability, and which 
present to their readers an admirable condensation of 
the accumulated news of seven days. ‘Tnen, of course, 
we have the weekly, which the humorists describe and 
burlesque ; but some of these are admirable for their 
very quaintness and their detiance of all the tenets of 
orthodox journalism, 

The South presents fine opportunities and offers ample 
inspiration for literary as well as purely jouroalistic 
work, Her newspapers are growing in circulation, en- 
terprise and power, and she hasin store rich rewards 
for those of her cnildren who will offer tu her the flow- 
ers and fruits of literature. The conditions of the old 
South were not favorable to the production of a varied 
literature. The geniusof the people was mainly devoted 
to politics and law. Tnese were considered the safe- 
guards of Southern institutions, and the highest premi- 
ums of public opinion were bestowed upon the states- 
man, the orator and the jurist. This was mistaken 
policy even from the standpoint of the South. Her 
statesmen pled her cause superbly in Congress, and her 
lawyers were mighty in constitutional construction ; but 
a literature devoted to the expression of her convictions 
and to a true portrayal of her conduct would have been, 
perhaps, a still more powerful advocate. ** Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” proves how one book can color the opinions of 
nillions, and the South still suffers from prejudices 
which were inculcated by that powerful picture of some 
of the rare incidents of slavery. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the people of 
the old South were not fond of literature. ‘'hey were as 
famous for their culture as for their grace and hospitali- 
ty. They were familiar with ancient and modern letters, 
and the standards of their schools were as high as any in 
the country. Nowhere ia tne world were there more 
men and women of wide re:ding and liberal culture in 
proportion to the population. Ia the splendid old South- 
ern homes the libraries were rich with the treasures of 
the world’s best thought. The people of the South were 
emphatically a reading people ; vut they devoted litule of 
their genius to the production of any literature except 
that of the forum and the bar. The record they made ia 
these chosen arenas proves both their high iatellectual 
capacity and their large acquirements, The result of 
the War and the impoverished conditionio which it left 
the people of the South made the struggle for livelihood 
the chief concern of almost every citizen. Very few had 
time to attend to anything except the battle for bread, 
and the hardships of the new South were as unfavorable 
to literary pursuits as the luxury and the peculiar insti- 

tutions of the old, But the people never lost their love 
of letters; they continued to read liberally both of the 
old and the new, and in the beauty and wisdoin of an- 
cient and modern classics oft-n fonad diversion from 
their worries, if not consolation fur their woes. 

The literary tastes of the people of the South to-day 
are about like those of the people of the North, I should 
say. The new books which are popular in one section 
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are popular in the other, and in proportion to their 
means the Southern people are as liberal patrons of lit- 
erature as any other people. 

The list of writers which the South has produced since 
the War is highly creditable. All the best magazines of 
the country count several Southern writers among their 
favorite contributors. No brighter star has arisen in 
American poetry than Sidney Lanier, and the fame of 
no American author has gone higher in the intellectual 
circles of the world in the last twenty years. In the 
historic treatment of the Civil War, its causes and re- 
sults, the South has quite matched the North in fairness 
of statement, force of logic, and literary quality. In his 
particular direction of scientific research Maury stands 
unrivaled, and the Le Contes are recognized authorities, 
Richard Malcolm Johnston has given ussomeof our most 
delightful literature of humor, and Joel Chandler Harris 
is the most famous living writer of dialect. The best 
war romance that has yet appeared is Thomas Nelson 
Page's ‘* Marse Chan.” Judge Gayarré, of New Orleans, 
who died recently, was one of America’s great historians. 
Charles Egbert Craddock has a place.among the fore- 
most women in the literary circles of to-day. 

Paul Hamilton Hayne must be ranked among our 
sweetest poets. The most brilliant book* about the War 
is Gen. Dick Taylor’s ‘‘ Destruction and Reconstruction.” 
George W. Cable is among the strongest of American 
writers, Lafcadio Hearn’s descriptions of life and scen- 
ery in the West Indies are as splendid as the tropics 
themselves. Hearn, tho born in the Ionian Isles, grew 
from childhood in the South and developed his genius 
here. 

I have mentioned only a few of the Southerners who 
have appeared in recent literature, and the list could be 
lengthened with many honorable and well-known names. 

In the decaying art of oratory the South is at least the 
equal of any other section of the country. 

The future of all pursuits which involve the higher 
exercise of the intellectual and imaginative faculties is 
promising in the South. There is here a liberal endow- 
ment of the genius which is fitted for such lofty occupa- 
tion and a people ready to welcome and encourage its 
efforts. . 


THE COLORED MAN IN THE SOUTH: HIS PRES- 
ENT CONDITION AND FUTURE PROSPECTS, 
BY ERNEST LYON, D.D., 

Pastor of St. Mark’s M, E, Church (Colored), New York City. 





In my capacity as traveling agent for the Sunday- 
School Union, before I assumed my present charge, I had 
ample opportunities of observing and studying the con- 
dition of the colored people in the South. 

At the outset, speaking generally upon this important 
theme, I may say I think the colored people, taking. the 
whole population, are ina very healthy condition, indus- 
triously, religiously and morally. 

According to a recent authority the Negroes of the 
United States own $275,000,000 worth of property and 
$25,000,000 worth of church property. About $180,000,- 
000 of this property is owned in the South. At least 

200,000,000 is owned by those who were slaves and their 
children. The Negroes, in some cases, control banks 
and are large depositors in those controlled by others. 

Look at them, for instance, from the industrial point 
of view. In nearly all sections of the South a very large 
proportion of the mechanics are colored men. It is a 
common thing in the city of New Orleans to see colored 
men not only engaged as mechanics on the large public 
and private buildings that are being erected, but in some 
cases they are the architects of the buildings and super- 
intend their construction. All this has come about since 
the War. Prominent white men have testified that col- 
ored men in time can develop the necessary proportion 
of skilled labor to afford proper supervision of the un- 
skilled labor required in many of the mechanical occupa- 
tions. One man in Birmingham, Ala., employed a 
colored engineer to run a flouring-mill engine. He 
said of him that he was as good an engineer as he had 
ever employed, taking as good care of the engine and be- 
ing as competent in every way as any white man. 

The manager of a large iron company in Alabama, says 
the colored blacksmiths he has employed have been 
among the best workmen he has ever seen. He says he 
has found them permanentand steady. He has had with 
him colored men who have served ten years consecu- 
tively. ‘‘The colored man,” he says, ‘‘ who put the first 
charge into the top of our furnace is there yet. He has 
been in that one position now for ten years. He helped 
to make the brick that built our furnace, and helped to 
dig the coal when it was done; and I put him on top as 
filler, and he has been there ever since, and I have never 
known him to be unfaithful in any way. I have a good 
many men that have stayed with usall the time,and I have 
found them faithful, steady laborers.” With some ex- 
perience in the employment of labor both in the North- 
ern and Southern States, this gentleman says that he 
knows of no better labor in the country than the labor 
in Alabama, whick is mainly black labor. 

One of the most encouraging signs in connection with 
the industrial condition of the colored man in the South 
is that an intreasing number of the race are learning 
trades, Thirty thousand colored youth have graduated 
from.the industrial schools, three years being the aver- 
age time given to the trades; about 15,000 are now in 
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the different industrial schools in all departments and 
grades, every department being crowded to its utmost 
capacity. In other words, 4,000 trained mechanics are 
turned out yearly in the South. 

It is only of late years that the Negroes have been 
able to take advantage of the opportunities afforded 
them in the colleges that have been established by the 
Churches, and in which industrial training forms an im- 
portant part of the curriculum. According to the rules 
of these institutions it is made obligatory on the part of 
the colored students to learn some trade in the indus- 
trial department. We are prevented from learning the 
trades controlled by the white man, but this providen- 
tial opening has been afforded us in these colleges that 
have recently been established through the spirit of 
Northern philanthropic enterprise. In the Central 
Tennessee College, for instance, they have an industrial 
department where colored men are not only learning the 
ordinary trades connected with carpentry and ma- 
chinery ; but they are learning how to make telescopes 
and fine mathematical instruments, a vocation that 
stands high on account of its difficulty of acquisition. 
The fine telescope at’ Lawrenceburg University, Apple- 
ton, Wis., was made by students of the Central Ten- 
nessee College, The best authorities say that the Negro 
is capable of obtaining a high degree of mechanical 
skill. Seventy-five patents have been issued to colored 
men, some of them quite important. 

So far as agriculture is concerned many of the old 
plantations in the South, of necessity, have been divided 
up into small holdings. The white men who have leased 
the land often find that they cannot meet the taxes and 
expenses, In such cases they cut up the plantation and 
sell it or lease it, and in this way many thrifty colored 
men become landowners, Wherever the opportunity is 
offered to the colored man to own his own home he is 
sure to take advantage of it. There was a time when he 
put what money he could have into the banks, but he no 
longer trusts those institutions. A single bank failure, 
tho it may have come about through natural causes, and 
may not mean a loss to the depositors, will create a sus- 
picion among colored men against all such institutions. 
He is, however, a firm believer in investing his money 
in land. Immediately after the War this idea seemed 
to come to him as an intuition, and he has been led by 
it ever since. Unfortunately Negroes do not always use 
good judgment in making their land purchases, which 
is quite natural considering that judgment in such mat- 
ters only comes through education and experience. 
They will give almost any price for land they have once 
taken a notion to purchase. There is an instance of a 
colored man who bought four acres of land for $200 
with ‘‘improvements,” the ‘‘ improvements” consisting 
of a little shanty, while the whole place was not worth 
$50. 

Still, the ambition of the colored man is to own his 
own home. You will find in a majority of the large 
cities and towns a respectable number of colored men 
who live in fine homes, well furnished, showing that 
they both understand and appreciate those elements 
which conduce toa high state of domestic and social life. 
In the city of Montgomery, Ala., there are from 150 to 
200 houses and lots owned by colored people. A travel- 
ing salesman, whose business led him into the homes of 
the colored people in Virginia, said to a missionary: ‘I 
am surprised, I am amazed when I see such evidences of 
thrift, and find so many well-furnished and comfortable 
homes. It is very different from what I expected to 
find.” In Virginia, in the year 1893, the Negroes owned 
one-thirtieth, in value, of the real estate. They own 
about the same proportion of the personal property. The 
Annual Reports of the Auditor of Public Accounts of 
that State, showa gratifying increase in the material 
prosperity of the colored population, When colored men 
come -to the Northern States with the view of settling 
down and making a living one of the first things they do 
is to invest in a Jot, selecting the plot in one of the many 
suburbs around New York, where property is advertised 
at low rates and on easy terms of payment. New York- 
ers would be surprised if they knew how many of these 
small real-estate owners there are among the colored 
people of the city. 

It is this very element of industry and thrift which 
causes bad feeling between the colored men and the 
lower element of whites in the South, The Negro has no 
trouble in his dealings with the better class of white peo- 
ple, the Southerners who have been raised upon the soil. 
They are anxious to see him get along, and, in fact, they 
assist him to get along; but the antagonism shown 
toward him comes from the lower class of whites who 
are too lazy to work themselves and who are jealous of 
the colored man on account of the progress he is making. 

In certain sections of the South, far away from railroad 
centers, what is called the ‘‘ pasteboard” system is in 
vogue ; that is, they do not pay the workmen in money. 
That system is detrimental to the colored workman. 
We will suppose that a man owns a plantation. He em- 
ploys about 150 laborers. He gives them coupons for 
their pay. They live in cabins on the plantation, owned 
by him. He has in connection with the plantation what 
is known as a plantation store. He pays his laborers in 
coupons, or tickets, a ticket representing a day’s labor. 
These tickets are non-negotiable, They must be cashed 
at the plantation store, where the workman is obliged to 
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purchase all his provisions. Sometimes he does not se, 
a dollar for months ata time. At the end of the year, 
when his accounts are balanced, he may get $10 or $12, 
which would be considered a pretty large sum. It isa 
matter of impossibility for that class of workmen to rige 
above their surroundings. . 

Another class of employers leave the land and pay for 
itso much out of the crop, say one-fourth of the crop, 
They secure their seed for the ground from a merchant 
who generally lives in the neighborhood, and who hag 
oversight of the land while it is being tilled. Thecrop ig 
generally mortgaged to the man who supplies the pro. 
visions, and sometimes he sells the crop. When the. 
returns are made and the accounts are balanced, the man 
finds himself in debt. He has eaten everything up; at 
least so says the man who supplies the goods, 1 will 
give an illustration: In a certain section in the State of 
Louisiana one of this class of farmers discovered that he 
could get his provisions cheaper by ordering them directly 
from New Orleans, and so he ordered them. He hap. 
pened to go into the store from which he had previously 
been in the habit of receiving his supplies when the pro- 
prietor charged him with an order forflour. ‘Why,’ he 
said, ‘‘ I have not received any flour from you this year,” 
He had been charged with flour simply because, for the 
last ten years he had been in the habit of buying flour 
there. And, notwithstanding the fact that he brought 
witnesses to show that he had not had any flour there 
for a year, he was made to pay the bill when his accounts 
were balanced, and there was no redress for him, 

The colored men who live in the towns and cities fare 
better than do those who live in the interior, for public 
sentiment is partially divided. While, of course, here 
and there a man is ill treated, yet he has a fair chance 
t» get his rights in the towns and cities. 

The men who work on the large plantations live in 
cabins constructed of rough boards, about twelve to six- 
teen feet square. They are one story affairs, rarely over 
seven or eight feet high. Sometimes there are houses 
twice this size; but they are arranged for two families. 
The cost of a cabin is never more than $100, often much 
less. Sometimes the black men occupy the abandoned 
house of the white man, or the old, deserted family man- 
sion. From twenty to forty cabins will be found grouped 
together on the larger plantations, 

The common schools for the Negroes in the South are 
pretty good; but the system of schooling is not, of course, 
as perfect as it isin the Northern States. The term of 
school is short; and I must admit that, in many instances, 
the teachers are incompetent, and do not fill their posi- 
tions in a satisfactory manner. The trouble is that the 
appointment of the teachers is sometimes controlled by 
politicians. Wherever the politicians control the schools 
the places are filled with the single eye to political influ- 
ence. 

But the most cheerful and wholesome feature con- 
nected with the education of the Negro in the South is 
the establishment of schools by Northern philanthropists 
and by the great religious denominations—the Baptists, 
the Methodists, the Congregationalists and the Presbyte- 
rians. Through these agencies teachers are gradually 
being supplied to the South, and in that way we are get- 
ting a better class of teachers to instruct our people. The 
colored people themselves are quick to note the change. 
They are beginning to realize the difference between a 
college-bred young man and the class of teachers that 
have been thrust upon them at the behest of politicians. 

In regard to the social condition of the colored man I 
may say that to exclude the intelligent members of the 
race from good white society is to keep the colored peo- 
ple back in the progress of civilization. Any colored 
man who is admitted into the society of intelligent white 
people is made better by reason of such contact. He is 
sure to derive an inspiration from his more favored 
brethren, and he returns to his own circle to make use of 
ideas, manners and customs that he has learned from 
them, Suppose a colored man is invited to the parlor of 
an intelligent white man. He could not have sucha 
meeting without receiving some intellectual or social 
benefit, and he could not help but communicate the same 
to his own coterie of colored friends, thereby further civ- 
ilizing and improving his race. 

The whites and blacks—that is, the intelligent portion 
of each race—cannot live long together without seeing 
each other socially. In the future such a condition will 
exist, to a certain extent. Colored persons often see 
their white brethren socially in New York. Only a few 
days ago I was invited to a tea to be served by the wife 
of a leading man of New York who holds a high position 
in one of the institutions of the city. To be sure 1 was 
one of a number of college bred persons who were to be 
thus honored ; my companions, however, were all white 
people, 

The social a(titude of the Southern people toward the 
colored man will do more than anything else to impede 
his progress ; and they know it. And, Iam sorry to s8Y; 
that this attitude, on the part of some Southern people, 
is assumed intentionally. It is the desire of this class of 
Southerners to keep the black man down; not to allow 
him to rise any higher than a servant, whereas his am- 
bition is to take advantage of all the opportunities that 
are given him, to work with the toilers, to own his home 
among the home-makers, to get all the education he can, 
and, in fact, to play his part well in the great march of 
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the twenticth century toward a higher and better civil- 
jzation. 

It is sometimes said that what the colored men in the 
South lack is ‘* leaders.” This is an error, They have 
leaders in the Church, in education and in every walk of 
life. There is, however, this difficulty. Suppose a black 
man develops as a leader in politics. Suppose bis course 
is not pleasing to the opposite party, which is the Demo- 
cratic Party (for the black men South are mostly Re- 
publicans), then, if his course is not pleasing in the 
neighborhood in which he lives, the effort is at once 
made to neutralize his power and to get him out of the 
way. ; 

Some say that the colored people should leave politics 
alone and devote themselves to the improvement of 
their material, mental and moral condition. I do not 
agree to that proposition. While not losing sight of 
their advancement they should not neglect politics. To 
do so would be to destroy their rights as citizens. The 
colored people have just as much right to enjoy their 
political privileges as citizens and to express their views 
as to the government of this country as any other class 
of citizens. And I do not think they are paying too 
much attention to politics, 

This advantage accrues to the colored man when he is 
‘‘in politics”: there is less distinction made on account 
‘of his color in that branch of human enterprise than in 
any other. He may hope to rise to some place of recog- 
nition in politics, if the winning side will provide him 
with a position that will give him some prestige before 
the country ; whereas, in commercial life, no matter 
how competent he may be, no matter how mnch money 
his people spend with the merchants, he can never hope 
to win any high position in the business world controlled 
by the whites. In New York commercial life a colored 
man can never hope to rise to any higher positlon than a 
messenger. He enters a large mercantile establishment 

a messenger. He stays there, year after year, upon 
wages at $40 to $50 a month. He is compelled to see 
poys who come there long after he has entered his em- 
ployer’s service, rise from one position to another until 
they finally become partners in the business. He began 
as a messenger, and he ends his service as a messenger. 

In every State of the South, however, you will find 

colored men engaged in mercantile pursuits ; and they 


have been driven into these vocations on account of the - 


spirit of ostracism which has existed against them. The 
black man finds that he cannot enter a saloon run by the 
whites, and the result is he opens saloons for his own 
race. He starts boarding houses, and many have been 
successful in mercantile life, opening grocery and dry- 
goods stores which secure all the patronage of the race. 

In regard to the charge of immoralities against the 
colored men, I will say that I think there are bad black 
men and bad white men in the South, And I will say 
that the intelligent people of my race are not asking that 
wicked black men shall be turned loose upon the commu 
nity. All we ask is that a black man charged with 
crime shall be arrested, tried by due process of law and 
given a chance to establish his innocerce. If the law 
proves him to be guilty, none will ask more loudly that 
he be punished than the colored people themselves. 
Many of the young white men in the South are as bad as 
the worst colored men. . 

There is one danger to the colored man in the migra- 
tion of the Northern capitalist to the South, When the 
capitatist goes there he is apt to carry with him foreign 
labor. In that way he changes the system of labor in 
the South, which is working well with the black man. 
In the South it is common for the black men and white 
men to work together. Standing side by side they paint 
buildings or lay bricks together ; but when the foreigners 
from tie North are transferred to the South, they refuse 
to work with the black man, Therefore there is danger 
of increasing our burdens and destroying our opportuni- 
ties, to a certain extent, in the South by keeping the 
black man out of labor unions and refusing to work with 
him. No matter what may be said of the South, the 
sentiment in this regard down there is better than it is 
in the North, 

In the South the black men belong to labor unions of 
their own. Whenever there is a disagreement between 
capitalists and laboring men, a committee of colored men 
and white men from their respective unions meet to- 
gether and determine upon the course which shall be 
adopted. In the labor parades the colored unions and 
the white unions march together, and share in all the 
honors of the day. In the North no colored man can 
enter a labor union, so that when colored mechanics 
(carpenters, engineers, etc.) come to New York from the 
South, they can only secure employment as janitors, or 
in some menial vocation outside of their trades, 

Finally, L should say that the outlook for the colored 
man in the South is bright, provided that public sentiment 
will see to it that he is protected in his life and property. 
All he asks is to be let alone to work out his religious, 
moral and industrial salvation. All he asks of the white 
man is protection in his efforts so todo. AsI have said, 
the colored men appreciate the advantages which of late 
years have been offered them. Auy one would be sur- 
prised to go through the South and see how, in the towns 
and cities, the colored people live, how they prosper, and 


how many of them lead industrious, moral and respect- 
ah'e lives, 
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PUBLIC-SCHOOL EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 
FROM A SOUTHERN POINT OF VIEW. 





BY M. J. VERDERY, 
Formerly of Augusta, Ga. 





The discussion of public-school education in the South 
is certainly important enough to enlist general interest, 
and deserves, above all things else, fair consideration and 
unprejudiced treatment. 

To say that the system of public education in the South 
is to-day perfect would be a gross exaggeration of fact ; 
but, on the other hand, to insist that itis a mere sham, 
devoid of merit, is an outrage upon the truth. 

The real condition and extent of the public-school sys- 
tem throughout the Southern States, considering the ad- 
verse circumstances that at-ended its establishment and 
the unequal distribution of taxation levied for its sup- 
port, is undeniably creditable to the people of that sec- 
tion, and entitles them to the commendation of all fair- 
minded men. 

The lamentable illiteracy in the South, as reported by 
the Census, is harped upon by some people as evidence 
of a shameful neglect of public schools, and even a wide- 
spread indifference to learning. 

These complainants, however, are, without exception, 
non-residents of the section in question, and are either 
ignorant of controlling circumstances, or willful distor- 
tionists of facts for political purposes, 

lt must be borne in mind that the present system of 

public schools in the South, be it good, bad or indifferent, 
is a thing of post bellum existence, and was inaugurated 
during the reconstruction periot when there was no 
local self-government, but when all judicial and legis- 
lative authority was in the control of scalawags and car- 
petbuggers who were inimical to every interest and tra- 
dition which the native white people held sacred and 
dear. This alone was enough to have engendered an 
irreconcilable prejudice against any and every thing that 
had its origin under that political régime. The public- 
school system was no exception to this general proposi- 
tion but was especially calculated to provoke prejudice, 
because every white person in the South felt that the 
system was inaugurated primarily for the benefit of the 
blacks. This idea was particularly galling by reason of 
the fact that the system was necessarily to be supported 
almost entirely at the expense of the whites. In this 
view of the case it must be admitted that in the begin- 
ning public schools were very generally regarded by the 
white people as a hardship upon them which they could 
ill afford to bear, owing to their impoverished condition, 
They argned that the South had lived before the War 
without public schools, and that therefore there was no 
necessity for establishing them immediately after the 
War, unless it was solely out of consideration for the Ne- 
groes. It is true there were some frve schools in the 
South before the War, but very few, and those that did 
exist were supported almost entirely by private endow- 
ment, and patronized only to a very limited extent. 
There was no ganeral tax ition for pablic education, and 
therefore it was only natural that any step in that direc- 
tion should be resisted by those on whom the burden of 
taxation was to fall. Consequently the clamor for pub- 
lic schools raised by the interloping usurpers of State 
governments throughout the South was opposed bitterly 
by those tothe manner born, It was no time for such 
class legislation as the public-school system seemed to 
be, however strong the argument that the end would 
justify the means. 

These were the adverse circumstances under which 
the public-school system was born in the South, and it is 
nothing less than marvelous that the system was not 
entirely abolished when the carpetbag rulers were routed 
and local self-government restored. It is no point in the 
argument to say that such abandonment would have 
been a calamity, but it is a material point to be able to 
say that such abandonment did not occur. On the con- 
trary, public schools have from that day to this been 
maintained in gratifying progress and widening influ- 
ence, 

There is not one of the Southern States which is not 
to-day spending more money in the cause of public edu- 
cation than at any previous time in her history. And in 
the division of the school fund between the races there 
has been no unfairness practiced toward the colored peo- 
ple, but an increasing liberality toward them year by 
year. It must be admitted that the educational advance- 
ment of the blacks is not encouraging, not because of 
lessening opportunity to learn, but primarily because the 
enthusiastic application incident to the novelty of the 
privilege no longer exists, and the appreciation of ‘‘ book 
Jarnin’”’ is by no meansas keen among the darkies to-day 
as it was when public free schools were first instituted 
for their benefit. 

So far as higher education is concerned, it is an abso- 
lute waste of time and money to try to give it to the av- 
erage Negro. No fair-minded man will deny that it is a 
substantial advantage to any person, white or black, to 
be able to read and write ; but to insist that the Negro is 
benefited by the ordinary college curriculum is as pre- 
posterous as to contend that all white men should be 
graduated in the highest sciences and the most difficult 
arts. 

Any man who knows the Negro as he was in slavery, 
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and as he! isin freedom. who has lived in daily touch 
with him, and conscientiously studied his methods of 
thought and his range of achievement, will be forced to 
acknowledge that his mental caliber is inferior to that 
of the average white man, and that his ability to learn 
rarely reaches beyond the limit of imitative capacity. 

He has very little gift of reason, less originality of 
conception, and no inventive genius whatever. This 
estimate of him is not made in prejudice or uncharita- 
bleness. Nor is it 1.id down asa rule absolutely without 
exception ; but the individual cases to the contrary are 
so few and far between that they can only be counted as 
conspicuous variations from the general law. 

Ex-President Dabney’s paper in a recent number of 
the Cosmopolit1n Magazine, gives a rather hopeful view 
of the subject under consideration, und is calculated to 
encourage the people of the South. When a people is 
struggling with a difficult problem any kindly comment 
on the efforts being made and the results being realized 
is a tonic to those who have the problem in hand. Per 
contra, any disparagement either of such efforts, or the 
results thereof, has a tendency to discourage the efforts 
and likewise to restrict results. 

Public education in the South will never be furthered 

by foreign fault finding and captious criticism. 

Mr. George W. Cable in a contribution to the subject 

under discussion evidently does not take this view of the 
matter. He is an enthusiastic advocate of free schools, 
and yet instead of saying all he can to encourage the 
people of the South because of what they have done in 
behalf of public education, holds them and the State 
governments to the most rigid accountability for what, 
in his opinion, they ought long ago to have done, and 
which he insists they have left undone. This is nota 
matter that can be fairly measured by inflexible statis- 
tics. Such figures make the case to appear worse than it 
really is. The consoling truth is in the broad statement 
that before the War, while the Negro was ia slavery, 
there were no public schools worth counting, and 
that to-day there isa vast number of free institutions of 
learning not exclusively for the benefit of white chil- 
dren, but generously supported in practically equal divi- 
sion for the whites and blacks alike: furthermore, that 
this number of free schools is larger to-day than it has 
ever been, and steadily on the increase; and again, 
that the privileges of learning through this system are 
opened wider to the Negroes than ever, and that there is 
no disposition whatever to curtailthem. Mr. Cable makes 
much ado over the withdrawal of the annual appropria- 
tion to the colored University of Atlanta,Ga., by the State 
authorities. He does not explain why this appropriation 
was withdrawn, but leads his readers to infer, if he does 
not positively induce them to believe, that it was done 
because of an unwillingness on the part of the State au- 
thorities to contribute any longer to such an institution 
for the benefit of the Negroes. It does seem that it 
weuld have been only fair for Mr. Cable to have admitted 
that the withdrawal of the State appropriation was inci- 
dent -to aserious dissension between one member of the 
faculty who was a white man, and other members who 
were Negroes. The white man insisted that he had a 
right to the benefits of the university for his own chil- 
dren, The State authorities took the part of the colored 
members of the faculty and denied to the white professor 
the privilege for which he contended. ‘The squabble be- 
came so serious and apparently so irreconcilable, that 
the State authorities finally determined to settle the 
matter by abolishing the annual appropriation. But 
promptly thereafter the General Assembly of Georgia 
established another similar institution at Savannah, 
exclusively for the benefit of the Negroes, and passed an 
act making a more liberal annual appropriation to this 
new institution than had been enjoyed by the Atlanta 
University. The Savannah College is being most intelli- 
gently conducted to-day, and its thrift and progress are 
allthat even Mr. Cable could ask. It is under the direct 
superintendence of the Hon. P. W. Meldrim, ex-State 
Senator of Georgia, who is one of the léading citizens of 
Savannah. Mr. Meldrim takes the greatest pride in the 
colored institute, and gives it as much personal attention 
as if he had been the founder of the public school for 
black men in the South, and was personally responsible. 
for the success of the system. The State’s appropriation 
to this institution is on a sliding scale, increasing an- 
nually. It is now something over $13,000, and will go on 
increasing year by year, until it becomes over $16,000 per 
annum. There were last year forty-two students in at- 
tendance, and there is every prospect that this number 
will be materially augmented in the immediate future. 
The purpose of this institution is not to instruct its 
students in the mysteries of astronomy, nor the unfath- 
omable secrets of chemistry, nor the relatively useless 
dead languages, but to give them such practical and sub- 
stantial education as will promote their best interests 
and qualify them fully for all the responsible duties of 
American citizenship. 

Further information in regard to the Georgia State 
Industrial College, above mentioned, is given in the fol- 
lowing extract from a recent report : 

“This useful institution is a crowning evidence of the 
kindly feeling of the white citizens of Georgia to the col- 
ored people, and a conclusive refutation of any possible 
charge that the South cannot be trusted to promote the 
colored welfare, 
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“The chief spirit of this college bas been that brilliant lawyer, 
ex-State Senator and public-spirited gentleman, the Hon. Peter 
W. Meldrim, of Savannah, who is chairman of the State Com- 
mission of five citizens appointed by the Governor under the Act 
of November 26th, 1690, to organize the institution, which has be- 
come by the law the perpetual local board of trustees of said col- 
lege, subject to the general board of trustees of the State Univer- 
sity of Georgia, of which the chairman is ez officio a member. 

“Mr. Meldrim has taken the profoundest interest in the col- 
lege, and devoted a large share of time and thought from his ex- 
tensive and exacting law practice to the details of its organiza- 
tion. A broad-minded, liberal and public-spirited person, he is 
especially qualified to be at the head of this important commis- 
sion, which gets no pay, and is only allowed actual expenses 
when away from home doing duty for the college. 

* Believing that the public interest can be subserved by giving 
to the colored citizen the highest degree of education he can 
take, Major Meldrim has entered heartily into the building up 
of this institution, which will develop the colored man’s marked 
mechanical and industrial capacities. After the location of the 
college near Savannah, under a competitive offer for it by many 
localities, as the resident commissioner here, uaturally a principal 
share of the labor and responsibility of organization has been de- 
volved upon him by his brother commissioners in other parts of the 
State, who have been delighted with his efficient and zealous dis- 
charge of the onerous duties. The commission is thus composed : 
The Hon. Peter W. Meldrim, Savannah, Ga.; Judge Wm. R. Ham- 
mond, Atlanta, Gia.; the Hon. P. J. Cline, Milledgeville, Ga.; the 
Hon. J. B. Felder, Americus, Ga.; Col. George T. Murrell, Win- 
terville, Ga. 2 

“ By act of the United States Congress of July 2d, 1862, certain 
agricultural !and scrip was devoted to Georgia, and March 3d, 
1874, the Legislature of Georgia liberally appropriated $8,000 a 
year of the income from this scrip, the same amount as was paid 
to the old white State University to the excellent colored Atlanta 
University. It was found that this fund, meant for culored edu- 
cation alone, was being illegally applied to certain white educa- 
tion, and upon the refusal of the colored university authorities to 
correct this injustice, on respectful request by the State powers, 
the Legislature of 1890 repealed the Act of 1474, taking away the 
$4,000 from the Atlanta University, and gave this sum to this 
colored industrial college, continuing this substantial aid to col- 
ored education and forbidding the injustice of the admission of 
white students in the school for colored students, as had been im- 
properly done by the Atlanta University. 

“In this practical way was the integrizy of the white educa- 
tional bequest to colored education preserved and the philan- 
thropical spirit in Georgia to its colored citizens vindicated. 

“In addition to this $8,000 the State gives to this industrial 
college one-third of additional donatiuns of the proceeds of pub- 
lic lands for agricultural education made by the Act of Congress 
of August 30th, 1890, amounting then to $15,000 a year, and in- 
creasing $1,000 a year until it reaches $25,000 for Georgia. This 
third, at first $5,000, and now about $6,000, is to be added to the 
$8.0, and thus makes the whole income now appropriated by 
the State of Georgia to this valuable colored college, fully $14,000, 
to which is added the sale of truck from the farm, which will 

yearly increase until it becomes $16,333. 

“ Add this sum for higher practical colored education to the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars cheerfully given to educate 
colored hildreninthe State and city public schools, and Georgia's 
spirit, in affording education to her colored citizens is irrefutably 
demonstrated. 

“The commission bought the historic old Postell place, on 
Thunderbolt River, four and one-half miles from Savannah, 
with its great’ mansion, and Mr. Parsons gave an additional tract 
with a commodious house on it. The grounds embrace eighty- 
six acres, of which thirty-two are in the campus and fifty-four in 
thefarm. The grove isas grand as the famous Bonaventure Cem- 

tery, while the view of the Thunderbolt River is enchanting. 

“The ground cost $6,800, and the fixing of the buildings and 
grounds $9,202, and fitting and furnishing houses and farm $2,177, 

making the whole cost $18,200. 

** Major Meldrim has superintended everything, allowing not 
even a lost picket or unsightly bush to escape his watchful eye. 
The work done in improving the grounds and buildings has been 
remarkable and a miracle of economy. Order and neatnesé rule. 
The president's house is now being constructed, and it is in- 
tended to steadily complete the institution. 

“ There were forty-two students in attendance last year. The 
commission has adopted the wise administrative pdlicy of having 
an able colored faculty, composed as follows: 

“ Presideat—R. R. Wright, A.M., English, mental and moral 
science. 

“ Vice President--D. C. Suggs, A.M., natural science. 

* Librarian—T. E. Cobb, A.B., mathematics. 

“ Secretary—Loring B. Palmer, A.B., assistant English. 

** Mechanics—Not filled. 

“ Wood and Metal—The Rev. L. B. Maxwell, A.B., occasional. 

“Foreman of Farm—Robert B. Thomas. 

* Proctor—The Rev. James M. Simms, steward. 

“ Physician—T. J. Davis, M.D. 

“The faculty are paid $4,500, one $1,200, three $900 each, and 
one $600. Tu.tion is free to all of the colored youth of the State, 
and good board is furnished at $7 a month, with the privilege of 
doing work at five cents an hour, or forty cents a day of eight 
hours’ work, enabling the student to earn his board in seventeen 
and one-half days of the month, witha third of each working 
day and twelve and one-half full days for study. 

* The college has a library of 25) volumes and a Young Men’s 
Christian Association. The discipline is firm and conservative. 
The president has power of punishment, except expulsion, the 
professors ~eporting offenses to him. There are daily morning 
prayers and Sabbath services to be attended by all. All speeches 
and essays must be revised by the faculty. Deadly weapons, bad 
books and games and liquor are forbidden. 

“The objects of this valuable college are to educate and fur- 
nish competent teachers for the colored schools, and skilled me- 
chanics for the industries of the State. Before the War the col- 
ored mechanics and farm foremen on the baronial plantations of 
that prosperous and enlightened era were among the best of the 
country. This institution will duplicate them, and restore the 
skill of the old time, in the light and under the stimulus of our 
free civilization.” 

According to this report the State of Georgia has con- 
tributed $14,000 in one year for the support of her Indus- 
trial College for the higher educstion of colored youth, and 
yet there were only forty-two students in attendance. 

Now, by Mr. Cable’s process of reasoning, which he em- 
ploys to condemn the State University of South Carolina, 
“open only to whites,” it might be argued that the State 
of Georgia appropriated last year $14,000 to give forty-two 
colored students a collegiate education, while the per capita 
disbursement of the public-school tax for the benefit of 
white children was the merest fraction of the amount ex- 
pended for each one of those forty-two colored students, 
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IS COTTON KING? 
BY JOHN C, LATHAM. 


Cotton is produced in all uf the Southern States. The 
crop, by bales, for the season of 1893-’94, was as follows: 
Alabama, 925.000; Arkansas, 625,000; Florida, 500,000; 
Georgia, 1,125,000; Louisiana, 400,000; Mississippi, 916,000 ; 
North Carolina, 425,000; South Carolina, 750,000; Tennes- 
see, etc., 275,000, and Texas and Indian Territory, 2,059,000. 
Making a total crop of 7,550,000 bales. During the season 
of 1892-93, the total was 6,700,000, and during 1891-’92 
9,035,000 bales. 

In the number of acres planted in cotton, Texas stands 
firet (4,613,000), Georgia second (3,153,000), followed by Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Louisiana, South Carolina, Arkansas, 
North Carolina, Tennessee and Florida. The importance 
and magnitude of these figures will be understood when it 
is stated that in 1818 the whole American cotton crop did 
not exceed 200,000 bales, and the general impression was 
that if the crop should ever reach a half-million bales we 
would not know what to dowith the cotton. In those 
early days the price of the product fluctuated greatly; it 
was sold as high as forty cents, and the price of common 
cotton fabrics, four-quarters wide, was sometimes fifty 
cents a yard. 

There is a wide difference in the grades of cotton. The 
best quality of cotton raised west of the Mississippi River 
is raised in Texas and the Mississippi Valley. 

The product in these sections is best because the staple is 
longer and stronger. In the Mississippi Valley they raise 
what they call ‘‘ benders,” a name for cotton which is well 
known all over Europe. Its principal characteristic is the 
long staple I have just mentioned, and it gets the name 
“ benders’’ because it grows in the nooks made by the 
curves, or bends, in the Mississippi River. ‘‘ Benders” is 
the trade designation. The most valuable grade of cotton 
is grown in South Carolina and on the coast of Georgia. It 
is called the Sea Island cotton, and is really the highest 
grade of cotton in the country. It is not produced in large 
quantity, and its scarcity enhances its value. It is used to 
make spool-thread and fine cambrics. 

Taking the total acreage of the United States, the aver- 
age yield per acre is one-third of a bale. In some sections, 
notably in the Mississippi Valley and parts of Texas, a bale 
to the acre is geuverally yielded, while in still more favored 
districts as much as two bales to the acre is often grown. 

The weight of a bale of cotton varies from 450 to 600 
pounds, A commercial bale is 500 pounds. The variation 
in the market value of cotton has, during the last five 
years, been very wide in range. During the period named, , 
the price has ranged from 11.53 to 5.50 cents per pound. 

It should always be borne in mind that, altho cotton is a 
very important—in fact, the most important crop of the 
Southern States—the people of that section are not wholly 
dependent upon it for their support. It is the chief money 
crop of the Southern States, just as tobacco is of Kentucky 
and Virginia, and as wheat is for the Northwestern States. 
But in nearly all the Southern States they can raise nearly 
everything that can be grown anywhere else. . 

In the South corn and other farm products grow nearly 
as well as cotton. Cotton has always been so extensively 
planted because it was a quick money crop. It will com- 
mand money when no other agricultural product will. 
Another reason for the popularity of cotton agriculture in 
the South is that that section has virtually a monopoly of 
cotton production. 

By the use of fertilizers, and owiug to the immigration 
which has come to a large State like Texas in late years, 
the production of cotton has increased enormously there; 
but, at the same time, cotton consumption throughout the 
world has increased proportionately. And if there had 
been no financial distress during the last two or three 
years, starting with the failure of the Baring Brothers, the 
price of cotton would not have probably gone witbin two 
cents a pound us low as itis to-day. The Barings had in- 
timate relations with the cotton trade of this country and 
the dry-goods trade of Manchester, England, where the 
spinning industry was practically paralyzed by their mis 
fortunes. 

The total crop of the United States, season of 1893-94, 
was 7,549,819 bales, of which 5,222,197 bales were exported 
during the year; 65,690 were sent to Canada overland ; 
1,086 were burned at delivery ports ; and 183,787 remained 
in stock at the close of the year. This left the total con- 
sumption for the United States 2,319,388, of which 718,515 
bales were taken by spinners of tbe South, and 1,601,173 
were taken by spinners of the North. In detail the South- 
ern consumption in 1894 and 1893, respectively, was as fol- 
lows : 





Bales. 

STATES, 1894, 1898. 
DON... casndncnssnssabeceses 54,592 50,222 
Arkansas......... EEeaSaRL CEES SENS 1,198 765 
PIE cc cccasseusbeswcnvonsassese 166,282 184,403 
MS cinkarnckvekeebs sa seneen 20,304 17,004 
SE CEC 5G ss ouKkivbpeeenskaben 13,569 14,408 
IEG 5s susns ausksaneesnbs 14,161 15,955 
ee ee 846 =: 1,931 
North Carolina................... 174,367 181,996 
South Carolina................... 209,508 203,533 
INN 5ca- shschbecanndcushess® 24,849 33,443 
BRixcuhuseebonsernvkobew: nascben 10,122 12,396 
PNR eb ck xancngeshbavebenoaenes 28,717 27,792 


718,515 743,848 

The consumption of cotton has doubled since the year 
1870, the average annual increase having been about 245,000 
bales of 400 pounds each, throughout the world. In India, 
recently, there has been an increased consumption for 
home use—from 301,000 bales in 1870 to 1,155,000 in 1894. 

Is cotton still King ? The great sources of cotton supply 
in the world are India, Egypt, Brazil and America. The 
average supply for five years from India has been 287,600 
tons, or 17.4 per cent.; of Egypt, 161,800, or 9.8 per cent.; of 
Brazil, etc., 42,000, or 2.6 per cent., while in America the 


average has been 1,158,200, or 70.2 per cent. of all the cotton 
grown in the world. 
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India and Egypt are not serious competitors with the 
United States. They have built railroads in those coun- 
tries, and they have made every exertion to increase their 
production ; but, as long as we can make cheaper cotton 
they cannot make much headway. They get cheaper labor, 
but it is not as good. The consumption of cotton isso large 
in India that a great part of the yield is used at home. But 
the more cotton there is produced the more the world 
wants, because cotton is superseding other materials, and 
no one can really tell how much the world does want. It 
is superseding flax, hemp, tow, and othercrops of the kind, 
It takes now one million bales of cotton tosupply the ocean 
ships alone with sails and cordage, and there is no estimat- 
ing the widening uses that will be made of cotton if its 
present low price continues, American cottun -is held in 
higher esteem than that grown anywhere else, and has 
many advantages over cotton grown in other countries, 
For instance, American cotton may be marketed at less 
cost than that which comes from India or Egypt. And this 
one fact alone is sufficient to guarantee that this country 
will, for all time to come, control the cotton trade of the 
world. 

So far as exports are concerned, of course cotton is King, 
We send nothing abroad that compares in its aggregate 
value with the net returns that come from our cotton ship- 
ments; and cotton was really at the foundation of the 
means which enabled us to preserve our national credit 
and redeem our national debt after the Civil War. 

A vast profit to the South, through the production of, 
cotton, is being every day supplemented by increasing cot- 
ton manufacturing industries. 

The South has every advantage and facility in the way 
of climate, labor and water power for the manufacture of 
cotton. In addition to all these advantages, and above 
them all, is the fact that the raw material is at the very 
door of the factory. Tke number of cotton manufactories 
is increasing rapidly. In fact, some of the largest cotton 
mills in the Eastern States are moving their plants to the 
Southern States. Two of the strongest cotton-mill compa- 
nies of New England recently decided to build large mills 
in the South, each to cost from $500,000 to $600,000. Such 
action will have a far-reaching effect upon the business 
interests of the South, and will prove to New Englanders 
that theircotton manufacturing interests have probably 


; reached the limit of their growth. Successful mill compa- 


pies in Georgia, Alabama and th: Uarolinas are now spend- 
ing $2,000,000 in increasing their equipment and building 
new mills. 

During the recent financial depression Southern mills 
have run on full time, while Northern mills were closed. 

New Englanders have been quick to discover that a 
revolution of sentiment is taking place in regard to cotton 
manufacturing in the South. The Massachusetts Cotton 
Mills of Lowell, one of the largest companies in New Eng- 
land, having a capital of $1,800,000, have decided that they 
must build a $600,000 mill in the south to protect their 
trade which is being affected by Southern competition. 

The Dwight Manufacturing Company, uf Chicopee Falls 
(capital $1,200,000), xlso has decided to erect a $500,000 mill 
in Alabama. They were compelled to do this in order to 
retain their foreign trade. At this millin Alabama goods 
will be manufactured for export. No doubt this mill 
building in the South will go on until the cotton spinning 
of America is practically confined to the section where the 
staple is grown. 

New Englanders have ceased to ridicule the efforts of the 
South to develop the cotton manufacturing business and 
have ceased saying, as they once did, that the climate was 
too enervating, that there was a lack of skilled labor and 
a waut of energy on the part of Southern people to retain 
business, even if they were able to get it. 

The South had, in 1880, 189 cotton mills, with 660,000 
spindles and 14,300 looms. The total capital invested was 
$21,900,000. By 1890 the number of mills had increased to 
254, with 1,712,000 spindles and 39,000 looms and $61,000,000 
capital. A careful compilation made in the spring of 1894 
showed 405 mills, 2,700,000 spindles and 62,000 looms, and 
$97,000,000 capital. At the present time about twenty new 
mills are under construction or contract, while a number 
of old mills are adding new equipments. 

Mr. William C. Lovering, a cotton manufacturer of Mas- 
sachusetts, who went South to look over the field, has 
written that if a new print cloth mill were built in Geor- 
gia it would be possible to lay down in Massachusetts print 
cloth at 20 per cent. less cost than that at which it could 
by any possibility be produced in the best mill in Massa- 
chusetts. 

None of the New England States can compete with the 
South in making heavy goods, such as are used by the 
masses of the people and are exported to China. I think it 
is safe to prophesy that twenty years from now nearly all 
the cotton manufactured in this country will be manufac- 
tured in the South, except particularly fine lines of goods 
that require the most expert labor. 

While the United States cannot afford to lose her posi- 
tion in commercial life as the first cotton-producing coun- 
try of the world, the Southern planter should be encour- 
aged to abandon the old time one-crop idea. His best pros- 
perity lies in adiversity of his crops. He must produce 
more of the necessaries of life on his plantation and buy 
less. He must likewise realize that this is a day of read- 
justment of values generally, especially so in regard to 
agricultural products. It is contrary to the laws of com- 
merce to talk of getting ten cents a pound for cotton while 

wheat goes begging at fifty cents a bushel, unless there 
should happen to be an unusually small supply of the for- 
mer article. The cost of producing cotton must be reduced, 
and the farmer must raise the farm supplies he has hereto 
fore bought. This is the only sure way of reducing the cost 
of cotton production. The Southern planter can afford to 
curtail bis cotton crop in order to produce his own “hog 

and hominy.” 

As I have said, cotton is not the only agricultural prod- 
uct of the South. The Southern sun and Southern soil 
will produce anything that grows out of the ground, 
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The present low price of cotton does not by any means 
imply the bankruptcy of the South, as the pessimistclaims. 
Cotton is no lower to-day, proportionately, than anything 
else that is either grown or made. The shrinkage of mar- 
ket value in all commodities, whether raw material or 
manufactured goods, is as great from inflated prices as is 
the decline in cotton and in many articles of trade; the 
decline is even greater. 

In the discussion of cotton it is impossible to exclude 
the consideration of the facilities that exist for marketing 


Pas mistaken ideas are entertained by many persons in 
regard to transactions in cotton for future delivery. 

In the first place I would emphasize the fact that there is 
avast difference between an “ option ” and a“ contract.” 

An option is an agreement between parties, one of whom 
pays a consideration to the other for the privilege to pur- 
chase, at his option, a given lot of merchandise—say, one 
hundred bales of cotton at a stipulated price, within a 
given time. 

A contract, on the other hand, is an agreement in writ- 
ing actually to receive, say one hundred bales of cotton, 
and pay for it at or before some future time specified, usu- 
ally the end of a calendar month. ‘There is no option 
about receiving or delivering the cotton, It is absolutely 
sold, and the seller has only an option as regards date of 
delivery during the month mentioned; it must be deliv- 
ered to the buyer within the month, and the buyer must 
receive it and pay for it. At the New York Cotton Ex- 
change the transactions are on contracts, and are made ac- 
cording to a written agreement, 

The following is the form of such a contract: 


“NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE. 


* CONTRACT. 
“NEw YORK, 189 

“In consideration of one dollar in hand paid, receipt of which 
is hereby acknowledged, have this day Sold to (or 
Bought from) 50,000 lbs. in about 100 
square bales of Cotton, growth of the United States, deliverable 
from licensed warehouse, in the port of New York, between the 
First and Last days of next, inclusive. The de- 
livery within such time to be at seller’s option in one warehouse, 
upon five days’ notice to buyer. The Cotton to be of any grade 
from Good, Ordinary to Fair, inclusive, and if Stained, not be- 
low Low Middling (New York Cotton Exchange Inspection and 
Classification) at the price of cents per pound for Mid- 
dling, with additions or deductions for other grades, according to 
the rates of the New York Cotton Exchange, existing on the after- 
noon of the day previous to the date of the Transferable Notice of 
delivery. 

“Either party to have the right to call for a margin, as the 
variations of the market for like deliveries may warrant, and 
which margin shall be kept good. This contract is made in view 
of, and in all respects subject to, the rules and conditions estab- 
lished by the New York Cotton Exchange, and in full accord- 
ance with Article Il, Title LV, Chapter Second of the By-Laws. 

“The particular article mentioned in the contract—Article II, 
Title 1V, Chapter Second—is as follows: 

“*All rules adopted by the Board of Managers shall be in 
force, and be binding upon members of the Exchange, and shall 
govern all cases to which they may be applicable, after they 
shall have been posted for ten (10) days upon the Bulletin of the 
Exchange. 

“Any alteration of the rules relating to contracts made 
under the provision of this article shall be binding on all con- 
tracts entered into before as well as after its adoption, provided 
such alteration does not affect the amount of money to be paid, 
or the quality of cotton or print cloths to be received, under such 
contracts.’” 

In other words, the price paid for the cotton varies ac- 
cording to the grade delivered, The contract is as binding 
and legitimate as an ordinary promissory note, It is about 
the same as a contract to deliver iron, lumber or any otber 
kind of merchandise, and the agreement is as binding 
as aman would make with a contractor to erect a build- 
ing. 

In regard to the question of future delivery, it may be 
said thet lumber dealers agree to deliver lumber before 
the trees are cut in the woods; builders promise to erect 
homes before they have received estimates from plumbers, 
masons, etc., and the cotton spinner before the cotton is 
grown, contracts to deliver cotton goods, 

Cotton exchanges are absolutely necessary in the large 
markets of the world because they concentrate the opinions 
of dealers everywhere, Those opinions are backed up by 
money. The members of those Exchanges are simply the 
representatives of thousands of dealers. A great con- 
sensus of opinion is focused in the exchanges. There must 
be some authoritative, controlling market, and it is gen- 
erally found in the metropolis of each great country, like 
London, Paris and New York. 

In the absence of this system of future delivery the cot- 
ton crop could not be handled quickly. The market 
would become congested. Under this systen the enormous 
crops of recent years have been marketed with rapidity 
and ease, 

For several years past two-thirds of the cotton crop has 
been marketed within the first four months of the cotton 
year—that is, by January 1st. This could not have been 
done in the absence of the contract system. And in this 
way the cotton planter promptly received cash for his crop. 
In fact, he is not able to hold alarge amount of cotton 
and is really the circulating medium of the South; 
and unless it is kept moving, all varieties of business 
would be hampered. Under this system the cotton spin- 
ners in the South and North provide for the sale of their 
goods in advance of production, accepting the offers of cot- 
ton at specified dates, 

The present system of contracts was born of necessity. 
Before the War the planters were rich in slaves and land, 
both of which could be readily converted into cash. Now 
they have no slaves, and their land is worth nothing like 
the price it once was, For this reason the planter’s credit 

is not as guod as it was, and he finds it necessary to sell 
his cotton crop in the quickest and easiest manner he can. 

Men who deal in these cotton contracts are as likely to 
buy as to sell, Some people think that when a man sells 
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cotton ‘‘ short,” 7. €., when he does not have it in his abso- 
lute possession at the time of the sale, he depresses the 
price. This is not the fact, because this class of sellers 
must buy back the cotton sold, and their transactions give 
strength to the market. 

The number of sales for future delivery at the New York 
Cotton Exchange has greatly increased during the past 
two years. In 1884 they were, in bales, 24,632,100 ; 1885, 21,- 
889,700; 1886, 23,270,600 ; 1887, 26,482,100; 1888, 25,763,900 ; 
1889, 18,764,800; 1890, 22,138,200; 1891, 24,885,900; 1892, 34,- 
187,200; 1893, 55,245,400, and 1894, 37,888,400. 

The objection to the cotton planter’s dealing in future 
contracts is not that there is anything vicious about the 
practice itself as conducted on the Exchange, because Ex- 
changes do not tolerate any questionable business methods. 
It is just as legitimate to have a contract for the delivery 
of one hundred bales of cotton from a first-class merchant 
as it is to buy one hundred bales of spot cotton from the 
cotton planter. 

New York City. 


THE COTTON INDUSTRY IN THE SOUTH FROM 
AN ENGLISH POINT OF VIEW. 


BY EDWARD PORRITT, 


In the spring of 1894, when L[ visited South Carolina and 
Georgia to learn something of the development of the 
cotton manufacturing in the South for the information of 
Lancashire people, two facts impressed themselves upon 
me. One was the extent to which cotton manufacturing 
has been developed during the last ten or fifteen years, and 
the other was the use which is being made of the great 
natural waterways of the South in connection with the 
new industry. 

Every Englishman who is a reader of American news- 
papers is aware that in recent years the South has enor- 
mously developed its manufacturing interests. This fact 
was forcibly brought home to English people in 1890, when 
more than 200 members of the Iron and Steel Institute, of 
Great Britain, were the guests of asimilar American in- 
stitute, and as such visited the iron and coal regions of 
Kentucky, Alabama, Tennessee and Virginia. But few 
Koglish people are aware of the extent to which the man- 
ufacture of cotton goods is now being developed in the 
South. The members of the Iron and Steel Institute, in 
their travels in 1890, confined themselves exclusively to 
the coal and iron regions. I was of the party, andI can 
say that while its members went back greatly impressed 
with what was going on in theiron trade in the South, 
they learned little or nothing of the development of the 
textile industry. As the States where this development is 
going on are off the line of tourist travel, little has been 
heard in Mngland, even in Lancashire, the great cotton 
manufacturing county, of the new competition in the cot- 
ton trade which is rapidly coming into existence in the 
South. 

1 wasin Lancashire within a few weeks after my visit to 
South Carolina and Georgia, and mill owners there were 
surprised when I told them that at Columbia, Spartan- 
burg and Pacolet in South Carolina, there were cotton 
mills as large and as well equipped as any of the modern 
mills which are to be found in the numerous cotton towns 
between Preston and Manchester. Tuey were aware that 
in New England there are mills as good as any in Lanca- 
shire; for there has been for many years past a movement 
of cotton-mill workpeople backward and torward between 
Lancashire and New England. It was news, however, to 
many English cotton manufacturers that amidst the cot- 
ton plantations of the South gieat mills were at work, orin 
course of construction, tne produce of which was going 
into markets of which at one time Lancashire had almost 
exclusive possession. 

How rapid this development has been I learned both at 
first hand, from some of the men who had been pioneers of 
the new industry, and from the Census Bureau at Wash- 
ington. Perhaps the best account I obtained of it on the 
spot was from ex-Governor Ballock, of Atlanta, Ga. He 
told me that when the War came to an end it was doubtful 
whether there were as many as 25,000 spindles in the South, 
The cotton mills which then existed were small, old and 
wofully out of date. They were mostly in the hands of 
planters, and were run in connection with flour or saw 
mills, and almost exclusively engaged in spinniug yarn for 
country knitting and for the manufacture of osnaburygs and 
other extremely coarse materials of which the clothes of 
the field slaves were made, ‘ Those old mills,’ said ex- 
Governor Bullock, ** made goods which we could not give 
away nowadays. Nobody would have them.” Nothing 
was then manufactured for export, and the South was im- 
porting practically all the cotton gouds its people required. 
A few years after the War Northern capital began to find 
its way to the South for investment in cotton mills. Two 
or three old mills which then existed in Atlanta were re- 
modeled and enlarged, aud new mills were built at Macon, 
Athens and Columbus, These new mills generally began 
with goods which are known in the Suuth as of the “ three 
yards to the pound”’ description, and of twelves and four- 
teens yarns. Of more recent years, however, they have 
been going into much finer grades of goods, In outline, 
this is the story of the development of the cotton industry 
in Georgia, as it was given me by ex-Governor Bullock. 
Somewhat similar accounts were given me of the develop- 

ment of the industry in the Carolinas by Captain Mont- 
gomery, of Spartanburg and Pacolet, and by other mill 
superintendents whom [ met in South Carolina, 

In figures the story stands thus: In 1880 Georgia had 40 
mills, with 6,215 workpeople ; North Carolina had 49 mills, 
with 3,232 workpeople, and South Carolina 14 mills, with 
2,018 workpeople. In 1890, according to the census figures, 
Georgia had 53 mills, with 10,530 workpeople; North Caro- 

lina had 91 mills, with 8,742 workpeople, and South Caro- 
lina had 34 mulls, with 8,192 workpeople. 

These statistics were collected in 1890, and do not em- 
brace some of the finest milis I saw in my journeys in the 
South. They do not include the colossal mill which had 
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just been erected on the Congaree Canal, at Columbia, 
S. C., nor several of the newer mills at Pacolet, and other 
points lower down the Pacolet River. It is hardly pos- 
sible to conceive of a finer cotton mill than that at Colum- 
bia, which was almost ready for work when I was there 
last spring. It will compare for size and equipment with 
any of the newer mills in Lancashire. Its architect and its 
superintendents had visited Lancashire before a line of 
the plans was drawn: they had noted the newer develop- 
ments there; and much of the equipment was imported 
direct from Oldham, a Lancashire town with a world-wide 
reputation for the construction of cotton manufacturing 
machinery. 

Every wheel in the Columbia mill is driven by electricity 
generated by water power from the Congaree Canal. The 
Canal was made by the State. It is 150 feet wide, with a 
bottom width of 110 feet, and an average depth of 10 feet. 
There is a fall of 41 feet between the dam at the head of the 
canal and thecity of Columbia; and, when full, the canal 
is estimated to give a motive force equal to 20,000 horse 
power. The Columbia mill, I was told, was then the only 
mill in the South driven by electricity; but it is not hkely 
long to maintain its position in that respect; for the water 
powers of the South lend themselves excellently to yener- 
ating electricity, and the new power willsoon make a place 
for itself in the economy of the modern cotton mill. 

Most of the newer muils in South Carolina derive their 
motive power from the rivers. A dozen or more of them 
are driven by the Pacolet River alone; while at Augusta, 
Ga., on the Savannah Canal, there is a group of cotton 
mills as fine as any in New England or Old Eugland. This 
canal has a capacity of 12,200 horse power. It and the 
Congaree Canal are two of the finest water powers in the 
South. At Pacolet the river is dammed to suit the conven- 
ience and location of each of the three mills, no great canal 
works being necessary. 

In conversations with mill superintendents whom I met, 
I ascertained that a number of advantages are claimed for 
the South asacotton manufacturing country. Among 
these are nearness to the raw material; the comparative 
cheapness of labor; the absence of labor politics and trade 
unions; the long working days; the fewnuess of holidays; 
the number of hours in the year during which daylight is 
available for work inthe mills; low State taxation, and 
the site advantages accruing from the rivers and the ca- 
nals. Until January, 1890, in Georgia, and April, 1893, in 
South Carolina, there were no legal restrictions as to 
working hours, The mills were mostly run from sunrise 
to sundown. At the dates named, however, eleven-hour 
laws went into effect in both States; and in talking with 
mill superintendents and others I got the impression that 
before long the working day in the Carolina and Georgia 
mills would be reduced by the Legislatures to ten hours. 

It is, of course, open to question whether in the long run 
long working days and the absence of factory laws are an 
advantage. If they are, the Southern mill owners have 
many obvious advantages over the mill owners of Lanca- 
shire. In the South, so far as I could learn, it is nobody’s 
business to see that the eleven hours’ day law is not 
evaded, In Lancashire, a mill owner cannot work the 
women and children in his employ more than fifty-six and 
a half hours a week, and numerous Government inspect- 
ors, responsible to the Home Ojlfice, are always on the 
alert to see that there is no evasion of the law. In addition, 
the law in England makes very stringent conditions as to 
the empléyment of children. Boys and girls are not 
allowed in the mills even as half-timers uatil they are 
eleven years of age and are in possession of school certifi- 
cates. Furthermore, there are numerous laws regulating 
the use of steam inside the mills for producing the humid- 
ity necessary in weaving, providiag for the fencing of 
machinery, and calling upon maaoufacturers to furnish 
their workpeople with particulars io order that they may 
correctly charge for the work they produce. In all thes 
respects the Southern mill owner is free from interference. 
He is also allowed to set up stores at which the workpeo- 
ple deal. This is a privilege which Lancashire mill owuers 
do not enjoy. Storekeeping by mill owners in England was 
long ago done sway with by the Truck Act. 

Most of the labor in the Carolina and Georgia mills is 
drawn from thefarms. As far as my observation went it 
is exclusively white. Why it should be sois not clear to 
me. I went over the State Penitentiary at Columbia. 
There colored convicts are largely employed in the manu- 
facture of stockings. I have little knowledge of stocking 
manufacturing and am pot an expert as regards the cotton 
industry. More skill may be necessary to the care of cot- 
ton machinery than to that of the stocking frames. 
Whether this is so or not, I cannot say, but I am glad that 
I went into the stocking factory at the penitentiary. I[t 
disabused me of an impression I had picked up, when ino 
the South with the [ron and Steel Institute in 1890, thata 
colored man could never be intrusted with the care of 
machinery. 

Farmington, Conn. 


SOUTHERN WINTER RESORTS. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


The New South has changed in the character of its pop- 
ulation as much asinits institutions and business activ- 
ity. Whole New England towns have been transplanted 
from the cold, barren hillsides of the Eastern States to the 
semi-tropical peninsula of Florida. Attracted thither by 
the great money-making opportunities, and by the delight- 
ful climate which prevails most of the year, Northern 
business men have located permanently in the rich mining 
regions of Alabama and Tennessee, building up new cen- 
ters of manufacture and commerce, and completely recon- 
structing the social order. Allof the leading cities of the 
South are cosmopolitan in character, where the New Eng- 
land Yankee, the Western hustler, and the genial, easy- 
going Southerner mingle together in a business and social 
life never known in the South of former days, when local 
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customs and traditions prejudiced and narrowed every 
town or city inbabitant. 

Thedelightful winter climate of the sunny South is re- 
sponsible for a new feature of the population that is rap- 
idly becoming more popular and fashionable as each season 
rolls by. The pleasure resorts are scattered all along the 
Southern coast, and far up among the high and dry moun- 
tains of the interior, or buried miles deep in the aromatic 
pine woods of the valleys and rolling country. The warm 
sun avd balmy winds carry healing potions to the invalid, 
and rest and contentment to the wearied and overstrained 
perves. There is perfectimmunity from the cold waves and 
stormy blasts of winter that sweep over the Western plains 
and Northern woods, laying bare all vegetation, and cramp- 
ing everything into iron bands of frost. The tide of fash- 
ion sets toward this entrancing Southland of ours shortly 
after the mid-winter holidays, preceded several months 
before by those whose uncertain health demands an earlier 
removal from the cold Northern climate. 

“The Beautiful Land of the Sky,’’ as Asheville, in North 
Carolina, is called by some, and by others the Southern 
Saratoga, stands first, in respect to northerly location at 
least, among the group of popular Southern winter re- 
sorts. The beauties of Asheville remained unknown to the 
world at large until George Vanderbilt pointed out the 
place us a fit site for the Vanderbilt homestead. It is said 
that when his family tried to discourage bim in his under- 
taking he replied; ‘* We have residences in New York and 
elsewhere, but there is not a place that will be kuown in 
the future as ‘the Vanderbilt homestead.’” He regarded 
Asheville as the most beautiful spot in the world, and a 
fine homestead of the family could, according to his idea, 
be erected there for all time. The magaificent castle and 
estate have already cost $4,000,000, and it is estimated that 
$6,000,000 more will be required to develop his plans. Vis- 
itors to Asheville ask to be shown the Vanderbilt place as 
soon as they get out of the cars; and as the young million- 
aire is very unselfish thousands of them are taken all over 
the estate to see the natural and artificial beauties. The 
people around Asheville look upon the young New Yorker 
asa model millionaire, and not one would listen quietly 
to any slighting remark about him, It is said that he dis- 
penses about $12,000 a week among the citizens of the place 
in the nature of salaries and other expenses, giving the 
people good cause for respecting him. 

But. there are natural attractions to Asheville. With 
a scenery unsurpassed in the world, and a climate nine 
months out of the year equal to that of Italy in winter, it 
is no wonder that visitors and health seekers from all parts 
of the country flock there in the winter. The Vanderbilt 
mapsion has made the place famous all over the world, but 
its great future depends more upon the prodigality of 
Nature in fashioning it. Lovely sunlit mountains tower 
up in the back, and far over through the forests of pine 
woods in front sloping valleys and fields carry one away to 
the seashore. On every side vast mineral wealth is sug- 
gested. You grind micaand garnets beneath your feet as 
you tramp over the rocky roads, and with a spade and 
shovel one could in an hour collect a small pile of min- 
erals of considerable value to a student. Long before 
Asheville became a winter resort mineralogical students 
and professors frequented this region for specinens of 
stones and minerals. Nota great ways from here Profess- 
or Mitcbell lost bis life while making collections of min- 
erals for Yule College. 

In the piney woods of “old Car’line,”’ six hundred feet 
above the sea level, and one hundred miles in a straight 
line from the Atlantic Ocean, overtopping Augusta by 
four hundred feet, the high land that forms the watershed 
between the Savannah and Edisto Rivers rolls up to a 
round knob to form the unique site of Aiken, the second 
most northerly of the Southern winter resorts. Thisisa 
veritable city in the woods, In every direction the country 
is covered with a dense growth of the yellow pine of the 
South, shading the ground from the warm rays of the sun, 
and filling the air with the healing balsamic odor exhaled 
from the leaves and trunks of these evergreen trees. The 
rouds wind in and out of the pine woods for miles, reveal- 
ing unexpected glimpses of the country that slopes gently 
down toward the ocean, intersected here and there by dead 
cotton fields and half-cleared patches for some settler’s 
cabin and fruit orchard. The air is dry and pure; and 
while the clouds and mist may be rolling up from the 
ocean below the weather is startlingly free from all mois- 
ture in the pine woods, This is a land without disfiguring 
fences; and as one rides over the rolling country there is 
nothing to limit the drive save distance, and nothing to 
bar the way at the end of some narrow laue or half-closed 
roadway. Houses and barns are passed on every side, but 
not the sign of a fence to inclose the cattle and swine that 
roam freely through the woods. The very freedom of the 
woods gives exhilaration to the rider. 

Aiken proper contains a resident population of about 
three thousand inhabitants, with some modern brick 
buildings, dainty cottages made of polished curly pine, 
xood stores, two newspaper offices and nine churches. In 
the winter months the place is filled with Northern people, 
who flock to the huge boarding houses and to the few mam- 
moth hotels. When the first hotel was built at Aiken for 
the accommodation of Northern invalids it was necessary 
to climb the high hill by means of mule and horse power; 
but now the railroads run through a deep cut in the hill, 
and the place is easily reached by an elevator. At one time 
a cable carried the cars up and over the hill, propelled at 
various times by mule-power, steam and electricity ; but 
originally the projectors of the road seriously intended to 
have the trains propelled by wind. ‘The reason why the 
sails refused to work has never been explained. 

Change is one of the essentials of enjoyment in this age, 
and the invalid as well as the pleasure-seeker rest only a 
sbort time at one place in the South. By easy Stages they 
travel down the coast, visiting points of interest in the 
Carolinas, Georgia and Florida, before the return of spring 
in the North recalls them home. From Aiken, among the 
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piney hilltops, to Brunswick-by-the-Sea is a great change, 
and yet the same warm, delicious Southern climate follows 
one all the way. Those who prefer the salt air to the 
mountain dryness of the interior resorts, find Brunswick, 
on St. Simon’s Sound, an ideal winter place, and boating, 
crabbing, swimming and all of the sports of a Northern sea- 
side town, offer attractive bills of fare to the tourists daily. 
Only a few miles from Brunswick proper is Jeky1 Island, 
on which is located one of the most fashionable and expen- 
sive hunting clubs in the country. The island is devoted 
exclusively to sport and pleasure, and its members have 
the finest gunning and hunting to be found anywhere in 
the United States. Each morning the sound is full of 
ducks and game birds of every description, and the waters 
teem with fish, crabs, oysters, and ull other shellfish. 
Naphtha, steam and electric launches, as well as white- 
winged yachts, ply continually between the clubhouse 
docks and Brunswick. 

The city of Brunswick is divided into the old and new 
districts, numbering altogether about 10,000 inhabitants. 
In the older portion quaint, old-fashioned houses and 
streets contrast strangely with the more modern cottages 
and large hotels built so as to command a fine view of the 
harbor. The harbor is one of the finest on the coast, and 
the water is deep enough to float the largest steamers. 
While the healthful and beautiful location of Brunswick 
has attracted thousands of Northerners to sojourn there 


‘for a short time every winter, the city by no means depends 


upon this transitory population for its wealth and business. 
Steamers from all parts of the country are constantly 
going and arriving, while four-masted schooners are load- 
ing with lumber, railroad ties and naval stores. The ship- 
ment of resin and turpentine is the chief business of this 
old seaport town, and many of the vessels load with these 
naval stores direct for Europe. All along the coast the 
vast stretches of pine forests yield resin and turpentine by 
the hundreds of tons, and the railroads centering at Bruns- 
wick carry far more freight of this character than they do 
passengers, 

In the residence portion of Brunswick one meets all the 
old families of the South. The streets are lined with pleas- 
ant modern houses, many of them palatial in their con- 
struction and appointments. From Windsor Park one 
catches fine glimpses of the water, and, resting under the 
Lovers’ Oak, one of the largest and handsomest trees in 
the South, it does not require a stretch of the imagination 
to understand the reason why so many are attracted to the 
place in the cold, wiuter months. 

The ride from Brunswick to Thomasville by rail, carries 
one through the piniest region to be found upon the 
globe, and every mile covered, with the exception of a 
few clearings, turpentine farms, and towns, contains 
more fine Georgia pine than could be imagined. It is 
nothing but pine and level country from one car window to 
the other ; and if there is any healing virtue in the exhala- 
tions from these trees, surely the whole land must be a 
veritable sanitarium. The train gradually reaches higher 
ground, however, until Thomasville is seen in the distance, 
located 350 feet above the sea level, and almost equidistant 
from the ocean and Gulf of Mexico. Winds are constantly 
blowing either from one or the other of these two bodies 
of water ; but before they reach picturesque Thomasville 
they have traversed miles and miles of forest, and are 
loaded with the aromatic odor of pine. Nature has done 
so much for this place that it would be hard to suggest im- 
provements. It is neither too hot to be enervating nor to 
cold to give one the disturbing thoughts of ice and snow. 
The whole town is graded and sewered, with fine drinking 
water brought up from two thousand feet below the sur- 
face by a fine artesian well. Fine boulevards and drives 
have been constructed inside of the city limits, and many 
of them wind away for milesinto the country before losing 
their firm, level character. The place is one of the liveliest 
in the South during the winter months, and all sorts of fash- 
ionable gayety is going on at the hotels and public gar- 
dens. A fine opera house accommodates visitors in th2 
winter season, and good hunting can be found io the coun- 
try around. 

The season in Thomasville is longer than at most of the 
Southern resorts. While it does not begin at St. Augus- 
tine until about the middle of January and ends in the 
latter part of March, it may properly be said to begin in 
November at Thomasville and it continues through April. 
During these six months the climate is delightful, being 
cooled by the winds from the ocean or gulf, and warmed 
by the heat from the pines and sandy country. In the 
evenings wraps and coats are quite essential, but in the 
daytime it is luxuriously early summer weather when 
superfluous clothing is a burden. Thomasville has also 
been called the great “halfway house” between the North 
and the South, and hundreds of people who are timid 
about plunging from the cold winter of the North right 
into the heat of Florida linger at this place until they have 
become accustomed to the partial change. The same is 
true coming north. The fear of catching cold in the spring 
as they return makes many sojourn in Thomasville for a 
week or two to break the journey. Consequently at these 
two seasons of the year Thomasville is often more densely 
populated than in mid-winter. 

Thomasville is almost on the border line of Georgia and 
Florida ; but the railroad is not very direct to any principal 
point in the latter State, and one must return partly on his 
old tracks to reach St. Augustine or any of the Indian 
River townsin Florida. If the journey is made at night, 
and the stranger,wakes up the next morning in St. Augus- 
tine, the sensation is very startling. Everything suggests 
Oriental tropicalism, if such a combination is possible. 
The huge, palatial hotels of conquina, with their playing 
fountains and blooming gardens, gave a quaint impression 
of Oriental architecture, while the streets, orange groves 
and flowers have the unmistakable characteristics of a 
tropical country. It is a strange old city that stands by 
the sea, looking across toward St. Anastasian Island, and 
guarded by the ancient fortress of stone and earth on its 
left, known for so long as Fort Marion. The old Spanish 
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streets, narrow and crooked, with overhanging balconies 
nearly touching each other, are preserved with religious 
care today, and are pointed out in the guide books ag 
points of special interest to visitors. Orange groves and 
huge grape-fruit trees stand in private gardens, tempting 
the stranger from the North to take more than a look, 
For five cents the privilege can be purchased to pluck the 
largest grape fruit from any of the trees, or three oranges 
for the same amount. The cabbage palmettoes and trop- 
ical plants of wonderful beauty, spread a welcome shade 
along the streets, and invite one to a quiet siesta while the 
noonday sun is burning down from a clear sky. 

St. Augustine is favorably situated for a winter resort, 
and time, history and modern improvements have added 
to its picturesqueness. Here in the center of the city is the 
old slave mart, cut and scratched with the names of a 
thousand visitors; and those who seek it for rest or shelter 
must reflect back upon the time when the groaning slaves 
from Africa’s shores stood trembling and bewildered be- 
fore their masters, silently awaiting their fate. Withina 
short distance of this old shambling building, rudely con- 
structed years ago for the public sale of slaves, staud the 
palatial hotels that have become famous the world over, 
Their very names suggest castles in Spain—the Cordova, 
the Alcazar, the Ponce de Leon ! 

One of the modern Florida cities that was a perfect wil- 
derness less than twenty years ago, is Winter Park, located 
right among the lakes of Florida and on the very backbone 
of Florida. Some of the streams of water flow toward the 
ocean, and others toward the gulf. Altogether one can 
count fifty or sixty lakes within six miles of Winter Park, 
When President Arthur visited the place in 1883, he said 
upon leaving: ‘‘This is the prettiest spot I have seen in 
Florida, and I should like to rest under one of those grand 
old pines for a week.” The founders of Winter Park were 
all Northern men, and they have laid out the streets in 
mathematical order, and lined them with stately trees and 
pretty cottuges. The Park is a town of homes, and the 
citizens who spend the whole year there and those who 
stay only through the winter season are about equally di- 
vided. When the Congregationalists decided to establish 
a college in Florida, Winter Park secured the prize, and 
the buildings are to-day among the handsomest in the 
place. People who have built up this place were those 
seeking for health and pleasure rather than for money; 
and, consequently, it is a picturesque and beautiful city 
rather than a commercial one. College Place, Broadway 
and Park Row are places not to be surpassed in beauty by 
any in the world. 

Ocala is another winter resort almost in the center of 
the peninsula, and ever since the sub-tropical exposition 
was held here, thousands of visitors annually spend a part 
oftheir Southera trip in the city. The managers of the 
exposition have succeeded in collecting a most important 
list of sub tropical plants, which show better than any- 
thing else the real resources of Florida. These plants have 
become permanent attractions of the place. Ocalais more 
of a commercial city than Winter Park. It is the receiv- 
ing place for the fruits from a wide territory around, and 
as an important railroad center the shipping and distrib- 
uting interests are very large. 

More important, however, than Ocala, as a business cen- 
ter, is the old town of Tampa on the gulf coast—a place 
where it pays one to go, even tho for a short visit. It is 
said that Tampa had a narrow escape from becoming a 
Cuban town when the cigar makers began to move from 
Key West. But the natural beauty and healthfulness of 
the place saved it for those who wished to live there 
through the winter, and the cigar makers were gathered 
into Ybor City, about two miles from the center of Tampa. 
There are many Cuban places and marks about the city 
that lend a picturesque, half-foreiga aspect to the town. 
Tampa is the landing place for the Cuban line of steamers, 
and the United States maii service takes this route for that 
island. In addition to this several guif lines of steamers 
and steamboats touch at this point, making it possible for 
excursions to go by water in all directions. In ten years 
Tampa has grown from a small town of 700 inhabitants to 
a city of 10,000. 

Lovers of tarpon fishing take the steamer from Tampa 
and go down to St. James City, Punta Rassa or Naples, 
three cities on the gulf that nave sprung up like mush- 
rooms inlate years. They are rivalsin many ways, and it 
would be hard to predict which will have the greater 
future. Possibly they willin time become not the twin 
cities, but the triple cities of the South. 

Within the last dozen years a score or more of winter re- 
sorts have sprung into existence in Florida, and it would 
require columns to describe all of them in any detail. Teo 
or twelve years ago central Florida was a land of wilder- 
ness and pine forests, but to-day it is traversed by rail- 
roads and dotted with cities and small hamlets. Orange 
grove succeeds orange grove instead of the old eadless suc- 
cession of pine woods. It is now becoming a rarity to find 
a continuous stretch of pine woods, unbroken by settlers’ 
cabins, towns and fruit trees. In South Florida it is pos: 
sible to meet with large stretches of untrampled wilder- 
nesses, but not so in north or central Florida. There are 
lakes on every hand in the heart of the State, and around 
these pellucid bodies of fresh water enormous hotels and 
cottages have grouped. The east side of Florida was natu- 
rally settled first. The Spaniards coming by sea founded 
St. Augustine, and from this center a stream of settlers 
have poured down the Atlantic Coast, establishing cities 
at every favorable point. But the Gulf Coast has more re- 
cently built up so rapidly that it would be hard to say 
which coast had the greater future. There is now & con- 
tinuous line of settlements on the Gulf Coast as far dowa 
as Punta Rassa at the mouth of the Caloosahatchie. Even 
the islands along the coast below this point are being set- 
tled by those interested in coacoanut growing and tarpon 
fishing. Charlotte Harbor was formerly the southern tet- 
minus, but that is now quite far north. Hunters and 
pleasure seekers are ever penetrating further into the wil- 
derness to escape the frontiers of civilization for 4 brie 
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period, andit is to this class that Florida owes many of her 
pioneer settlements. 

Kissimmee was originally established at the head of the 
Jakeand river by that name as the outpost of civilization 
in the middle of the peninsula, and it was thought to be 
situated so far south that its future was very doubtful. 
But the railroad touches many important points below this 
place, and io time it will be in the center of civilized 
Florida instead of atits lowerend. Winter Park, Palatka, 
Orlando, Ocala, Leesburg and Bartow, are familiar in- 
stances of the rapid growth of cities in Florida. 

New York City. 


THE SOUTHERN EXCHANGE ASSOCIATION. 


BY R. WAYNE WILSON, 
Secretary and General Manager. 


Within the last six month a special effort has been made 
on the part of both Southern and Northern capitalists to 
call attention to the commercial and industrial advantages 
of the South. The movement began in June, 1894, D. B. 
Dyer, the president of the Augusta Railway Co., wrote to 
the editor of the Manufacturers’ Record, a weekly jour- 
nal of Baltimore, devoted to Southerh industrial interests, 
suggesting that a meeting of prominent men interested in 
investments in the South should be held in New York. 
Such a meeting, Mr. Dyer wrote, should be composed of 
men of affairs who would formulate some practical plan 
that would result in more real good to the South than the 
immigration conventions that had been occasionally held 
in that section, ‘This movement was heartily indorsed by 
both Southerners and Northerners who have financial inter- 
ests in the South, such as the Hon. Wm. L. Trenholm, 
President of the American Surety Co., Abram S. Hewitt, 
Inman, Swaon & Co., H. B. Claflin & Co.; C. P. Hunting- 
ton, C. H. Mallory & Co., Henry B. P.ant, John C. Cal- 
houn, Tefft, Weller & Co., Francis H. Leggett & Co., 
Mills & Gibb, Wm. Steinway, Geo. F. Basset & Co., Aus- 
tin, Nichols & Co., and others, 

A committee on permanent organization was formed at 
this meeting, which was held at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
New York, and the Southern Exchange Association 
was formed in July, 1894. Tne following isa list of the 
officers of the Association : 

Offcers.—President, Hugh R. Garden; Vice President, Stuyve- 
sant Fish; Secretary, R. Wayne Wilson; Treasurer, John H. 
Inman; General Manager, R. Wayne Wilson. 

The need of this Exchange is made apparent for the rea- 
son that capitalists, for the last twenty-five years, have 
used their power and influence to develop the resources of 
the West. In their eagerness to build cities along the lines 
of railroad they became careless where they placed the 
settler. The miner has been located on the prairies, the 
farmer in rocky solitudes, the lumberman on barren plains, 
and the artisan in agricultural fielas; in short, there have 
been industrial * misfits’? which have naturally caused 
dissatisfaction among the immigrants. Many thrifty per- 
sons in the North and East have no adequate opportunities 
for advantageously applying their energies or using their 
money. The one field left is the South, where settlers 
would be glad to locate, provided they knew where to go. 
On the other hand, many towns, firms and individuals in 
the South would gladly offer excellent inducements to 
these would-be settlers, provided they knew where or how 
to find them. 

The need of some medium of exchange between these two 
principals resulted in the establishment of the Southern 
Exchange Association. 

According to the prospectus the chief means employed 
to call attention to the resources and needs of the South 
are: (1) by the dissemination, through the press, of relia- 
ble information, well arranged and classified by subjects ; 
(2) by opening, for the inspection of prospective settlers 
and investors who may comply with the rules of the Asso- 
ciation, books wherein shall be registered properties for 
sale, opportunities offered for investment, needs for skilled 
labor, etc., and by the issuance of weekly bulletins thereof 
to its members and associate members; (3) by furnishing 
its indorsement and approval, afver due investigation, of 
statements made; (4) by correcting erroneous impressions 
respecting existing laws, and encouraging uniform legisla- 
tion in all that will promote investment and the influx of 
settlers; (5) by maintaining a permanent exhibit, in charge 
of officials competent to explain sume; (6) by the estab- 
lishment of a reading room which shal! contain files of all 
Southern papers and periodicals, the recogaized exponents 
of the thought and sentiment, the habits and customs, the 
modes of living, and the civilization of their several locali- 
ties; (7) by the introduction of a series of illustrated lec- 
tures here, and in other localities from which the South 
seeks to draw new life and strength, on subjects of interest 
and protit; (8) by furnishing meeting rooms, or headquar- 
ters, for associated, commercial, industrial, financial or 
journalistic bodies representing Southern interests ; (9) by 
Securing cheap transportation and proper introduction for 
prospective settlers; (10) and by establishing agencies, 
wherever found useful, in this country and abroad. 

The central body of the Exchange, with its headquarters 
in New York, consists of forty-four members, Eighteen of 
these are Northern men, ten are Southern by birth but 
Northern by adoption, and the remainder are Southerners 
aud reside in the South. These last are chairmen of the 
advisory boards of their respective States. 

The chairman of each State appoints a chairman for 
each Congressional district, and the latter a chairman for 
each county in his district. The organization is further 
extended by the appointment of a chairman for each town- 
ship in the county. All report, through the successive 
grades, to the central body at New York. Each chairman 
has the privilege of gathering about him the number he 
finds necessary to make up an efficient advisory board. 

The several States of the South, through their commis- 
sioners of immigration, bureaus of land and other depart- 
ments, have long sought to attract settlers; the commu- 

Rities of the South, through their commercial bodies, to 
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encourage manufacture and the investment of capital; 
but, lacking concert of action, they have met with poor 
success. Southern railroads have been too much influenced 
by the same spirit of competition which has governed the 
railroads of the West and East in settling their waste 
lands, The Southern Exchange, equally interested in each 
Southern State, endeavors to remedy this condition of 
affairs, It simply gives impartial statements in regard to 
each section or locality. 

The Exchange has more than a dozen Bureaus or Special 
Committees, the function of each of which is to gather all 
the facts concerning its speciaity for the information of the 
Executive Committee of which it may be said to be a sub- 
committee, towit: Bureau of Agriculture, of Manufactur- 
ing, of Mining, of Timber and Timber Lands, of Water 
Power, of Transportation, of Health and Climate Statis- 
tics, of Advertising and Publication, of Legislation, of 
Settlers, of Foreign Commerce, of Domestie Commerce, of 
Permanent Exhibits (in the city of New York), of Fruit 
Culture, of Information and of Distribution of Informa- 
tion. 

One of the most important of these bureaus is the Bureau 
of Legislation. It is sometimes claimed that the doubt as 
to the guaranties offered by the laws of the Southern 
States to business and investment is the chief hindrance 
to their rapid development. The object of this particular 
bureau is to gather information which will dissipate this 
doubt, should it prove to be unfounded, or to procure the 
correction of adverse legislation, should it really exist. 

To arrange the machinery of this organization has been 
nosmall undertaking. It will necessarily take some little 
time and much hard work before the ideal of its promoters 
can be reached. Buta less comprehensive system would 
fail of representing, caring for, facilitating and encourag- 
iug the commercial and industrial interests of the South- 
ern States in severalty as a whole. . 

New York City. 


THE EFFECT OF SOUTHERN DEVELOPMEN'tT ON 
THE LABORING CLASSES, 


BY CLINTON FURBISH, 
Director of the Bureau of South-American Republics, 











That there is throughout the South an increasing inter- 
est in the proposed Nicaragua Canal, is evideuced by the 
enthusiastic support of that measure given by practically 
all of the Southern Members of Congress. That there is 
also throughout the South an increasing desire to bring 
before the world a knowledge of the vast natural opportu- 
nities there afforded, for labor is evidenced by the increas- 
ing activity of the people of those sections in the orgauiza- 
tion of development societies, and in giving publicity to 
the vast resources now unused in all of the Southern States. 
As aresult of the efforts that have been made during the 
past year, a large number of emigrants have been tempted 
to examine the resources in that section. Now, as to what 
will be the effect of this movement, and as to what might 
be the result of the completion of the Nicaragua Canal, 
opinions will vary according to the point of view of the 
individual, In a recent interview Senator Gordon, of 
Georgia, makes the following statement: ; 

“ There is no destitution in the South such as you have in the 
North. We have no beggars ; no Coxeyites. There isabsolutely 
no actua! suffering for food or fuel. There is no one very rich 
among us, of course. We have not had the time to recover scat- 
tered tortunes, but there is a general distribution of wealth, and 
the comforts of life that are very agreeable features. We look 
for some big steps toward the establishment of manufacturing 
interests, especially in cotton products,in a manner that will 
materially increase our wealth. There is a well-Jefined move- 
ment on the part of Southern cotton manufacturers’ plants 
toward the Southern States, and I firmly believe that in a few 
years all the coarser fabrics will be manufactured by our people. 
This will increase our population and place higher values on our 
lands.”’ 

There is a marked similarity between this forceful ex- 
pression of Senator Gordon and the statement of Thomas 
Jefferson in one of his letters, written three-quarters of a 
century ago. Jefferson said, making a comparison between 
this country and England, ‘‘ We have no pauper class 
among us.”’ He realized the same difference between the 
conditions in this country and thosein Europe that Senator 
Gordon points out between the conditions in his section 
and those in the North. Senator Gordon, and many others 
in the South, are now anticipating, with pleasure, changed 
conditions under which the population of his section will 
be largely increased. Manufacturers are to go there from 
New England and carry their plants with them. This, as 
Senator Gordon says, ‘ will increase our pupulation and 
place higher values on our lands.’”’ Such will, undoubved- 
ly, be the effect of the development of the South under 
existing conditions. 

Increasing population will have the same effectin Atlan- 
ta and Augusta and Savannah that it has had in Chicago, 
Boston and New York. It is noticeable that wherever in 
this country we have established hives of industry, in- 
creasing population, increasing wealth and increasing 
land values have always been accompanied by a propor- 
tionate increase in the misery and suffering of the large 
mass of the population. Those whose experience has been 
limited to lifein the rural districts have but slight con- 
ception of the poverty that exists in the nearest metrop- 
olis. They see few instances of suffering from lack of food 
or fuel, save under exceptional conditions. What is known 
of all men in Chicago and New York of the suffering in 
the tenement houses and the slums becomes a revelation 
to those who have lived near the open prairies. They hear 
of the vast wealth of our great money centers, and yet are 
appalled when they see the conditions under which the 
producers of that wealth are forced to live. And yet all 
are striving to draw to their localities increasing popula- 
tion, which, under existing economic conditions, must 
inevitably result in establishing, relatively, the same con- 
ditions that already exist where population presses. 

There can be no question but that the completion ef the 
Nicaragua Canal will operate upon the South beneficially, 
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so far as affording outlet to its surplus products and op- 
portunities for trade with the countries of Latin America 
lying to the South of us. They have harbors and every 
means desired by transportation companies to facilitate 
the exportation and importation of products. There is al 
ready a proposition to establish a line of steamers from 
Mobile to the Southern Coast. With the increased rail- 
road facilities in the South this must have an immediate 
effect upon their industries. This will, naturally, be fol- 
lowed by an influx of those seeking to take advantage of 
the natural opportunities afforded to labor in the South- 
ern States. Then will be seen the realization cf Senator 
Gordon’s hopes that population will increase and land val- 
ues rise. Naturally there will be a beneficial effect; but 
the benefit will necessarily be secured by those who hold 
the land whose value is thus to be increased. How this 
can add to the prosperity of the laboring class who are now 
in the South, or of those who are to come as the result of 
this stimulated industry I cannot see. 

My experience during a recent visit to the South fully 

confirms the statement made by Senator Gordon, that 
there is practically no poverty there. There is a marked 
coutrast between the manufacturing villages in the South 
and those in the North. Planetville does not present to the 
eye of the traveler the picture of misery and squalor that 
is seen in the manufacturing villages upon the Merrimac, 
or in the Pennsylvania mining regions. The artisans are 
well fed, well clothed, well housed, thrifty and prosperous, 
and it recalls the description of our laboring class in New 
-England by Dickens in his “ American Notes.” How this 
will be changed when Planetville becomes a Lawrence or a 
Lowell, and when the mining sections are populated as are 
those of Pennsylvania can be readily anticipated by those 
who understand the operation of natural law. In propor- 
tion to the rise in land values and increased land rents, 
just in that proportion must the reward to labor be re- 
duced. In proportion as the population presses upon the 
land, with just that proportion must the conditions which 
now exist in the South be changed to correspond with 
those which prevail in the great manufacturing centers of 
the North, 

I am in full sympathy with every effort te publish 
broadcast knowledge of the existence of natural opportu- 
nities for the employment of labor. Every word that is 
written and every word that is published conveying to the 
world knowledge of these opportunities is potent iu en- 
larging for man his chances for “ life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness.’’ Notwithstanding the fact that under 
existing conditions these benefits are minimized to the 
masses, the benefits still exist. And, while engaged in the 
work of disseminating such information regarding not 
only our Southern States, but all the republics of this 
continent, I believe that those who appreciate tuilly their 
responsibility will not neglect the duty of pointing out a 
danger which lies inthe way. There is no advantage to 
the people arising from increasing wealth if, accompanying 
it, there comes the conditions of increasing misery and 
poverty. lt would be vastly better for this country could 
the statesmen of to-day leave a tru: hful statement similar 
to that made by Jefferson in 1816. It will be a happy era 
in this country when we can once more say truthfully ‘* we 
have no pauper class among us,’’ 

We are accustomed to point with pride to the vast in- 
crease of our national wealth and tothe rapidly increasing 
power of labor in production. Weglory in statistics show- 
ing that the laborer of to-day can produce many times 
more than his father in all branches of industry with the 
same expenditure of labor. Labor-saving inventions of 
the past half century have vastly added to the possibility 
of human happiness. Even those who have never witaessed 
the marvels of the telephone, are daily recipients of its 
benefits, or would be if not deprived of them by unjust 
laws. But we are too apt to overlook the fact that some- 
thing has interfered to prevent a fair distribution of 
these benefits. It is our policy to reward inventors of valu- 
able improvements in the arts by granting to them special 
protection in the possession of their property right in the 
work of their brains. At the expiration of their patent 
rights the invention becomes the property of the commu- 
nity. But these inventions—like all other values created 
by the community—have, under our laws, been made to 
contribute nothing to the wealth of the community, but 
rather to its impoverishment. In the same way the efforts 
now being made to exploit the vast natural resources of 
the South, must necessarily result in a similar monopoly 
of the consequent values to be created by the activity of 
the citizen. There will be greater inducement for effort 
in this direction when it shall have been provided that its 
results shall inure to public rather than private benefit. 

Washington, D. C. 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITION OF THE VARIOUS 
SOUTHERN STATES. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR FINANCIAL INVESTMENTS. 
ALABAMA, 


BY THE HON, JESSE F. STALLINGS, M.C, 








Until 1892 our farmers, who represent the principal in- 
dustry of the State, were engaged almost exclusively in the 
raising of cotton. Since that time they have been planting 
corn, peas, potatoes, etc., for their own use. The concen- 
tration of all their energy in the raising of cotton, instead 
of diversified crops, has, 1 believe, proved more disastrous 
to our farmers than the ravages of the Civil War. The 
constant planting of one crop, cotton, tends to impoverish 
the soil more than the planting of a varied crop. From 
personal inquiry in the district which I represent I learn 
that at least two-thirds of the farmers have enough provi- 
sions to furnish them with food for another year, without 
running in debt for them at the store, which has been the 
custom heretofore. Formerly it was the practice for the 
farmer to go to a merchant and secure an advance payment 
on his cotton, secured by mortgage, thereby selling the crop 
even before it was planted. It is almost impossible to cal- 
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culate how much the farmer was damaged in the single 
item of interest alone, by pursuing this course. He was 
tied down, obliged to trade with one particular merchant, 
and compelled to sell bis cotton crop to him; because it isa 
crime in the State to sell property upon which there is 
a mortgage, or to give more than one lien on the same 
property. In this way our farmers have been paying 
from 12 to 100 per cent. for the necessary advances to 
make their crop. Apy business man knows that it is 
only a question of time when poverty and ruin will result 
from the pursuit of such a course. Now, at least two-thirds 
of the farmers during the year 1895 will be able to do their 
own advancing, thereby saving this enormous amount of 
interest they have been paying out. They now raise enough 
of other produce to enable them to purchase their clothing 
and necessary farm implements, 

Our black-belt land, comprising twelve or fourteen coun- 
ties (before the War called the ‘‘ cane-brake counties ’’), is 
worth from $10 to $30 an acre. It will yield from thirty to 
fifty bushels of corn to the acre, produce the best hay, and 
average from 1,000 to 1,200 pounds of seed-cotton to the acre. 
Our gray land has one and a half inches of gray soil on a 
clay foundation. This is found in the southern and south- 
eastern parts of the State. It will yield about one-balf a 
bale of cotton, or twenty bushels of corn to the acre. These 
lands are worth from $3 to $7 an acre, and are timbered 
with oak, hickory and pine; in the swamps are found the 
poplar, beach, and other kinds of hard wood, 

In east, middle and west Alabama are the red lands, in 
productive quality and value between the two kinds 
already mentioned. Such lands are worth from $7 to $10 
an acre, are very fertile, and well adapted to the use of 
commercial fertilizers. The land does not wash into 
gulleys or ditches easily, and is generally level. 

Our means of transportation are excellent. There are 
railroads reuching almost every portion of the State, and 
rivers which are well supplied with boats for the carrying 
trade. Our freight rates, which are as low as can be found 
in the South, are regulated by a Railroad Commission, and 
we have no trouble with the corporations. 

A good many young men from other States have sett ed 
in a section which was once known aa“ Boomtown” places, 
like Anniston, Birmingham, New Decatur and Florence. 

hese places are no longer ‘‘boom’”’ towns, each of them 
having a solid busine-s foundation, backed, as they are, 
oy what I believe to be the finest mineral deposits in the 
world, which are found in great abundance in all of our 
mountains, 

A number of colonists from Chicago have recently pur- 
chased lands in Baldwin County, on the bay, opposite 
Mobile. They willengage in farming and ship their prod- 
uce to the North. Similar investments have been made 
in Escambia County that have paid very well, and it is the 
intention of the owners to enlarge their farms this year. 

The cost of living is exceedingly cheap. There are many 
lumber mills for both boards and timber. Mechanics 
earn from $1 to $2.50 a day, and the weather is never so 
severe as to prevent them from working ; in fact, in south 
and middle Alabama it is almost perpetual spring and 
summer. 

A good four or six room house, finisbed and painted, can 
be built for from #750 to $1,000. In most of the smaller 
towns « house and lot will not cost over $1,200 or $1,500. 
From March to October a man and family can almost live 
off their garden, of from a quarter to half an acre. 

Opportunities for the investment of large amounts of 
capital paying splendid dividends are found in our iron, 
coal fields and stone quarries in the northern part of the 
State. Such lands can still be bought comparatively cheap. 
The development of the mineral resources ofthe State has 
been aided by a geological survey which has been in 
progress since 1873. 

Speaking of our mineral resources, Governor Patton, of 
our State, once said: 

“I believe that in creating this country, Providence com- 
menced dropping this mineral wealth away up in the mountains 
of Virginia and Carolina, and kept on depositing it gradually in 
the mountain region of Virginia, the two Carolinas, Tennessee 
and North Georgia; but when he got down just before reaching 
the place where the Mississippi line begins, the load got so heavy 
that it was all thrown off and deposited in one place, here in 
central Alabama.” 

Tho we have a number of lumbering mills in the south- 
ern part of the State there is room for more. In that sec- 
tion there are thousands of acres of yellow pine, yielding 
from 7,000 to 12,000 feet of boards per acre that have not 
been touched. These lands can be purchased at from two to 
five dollars per acre, and when the timber is removed is 
worth more than the purchase price for farms, producing 
cotton, grain and fruitsin greatabundance. Farming land 
can be bought on terms of one, two and three payments. 
In the present condition of business such lands could be 
bought at from two anda half to five dollars an acre, either 
in small or large quantities. A well-known capitalist of 
Calitornia (Mr. Engiish), has recently advised his friends 
to invest their spare money in this way. 

Cotton factories should flourish in Alabama. We have 
cheap coal and wood in abundance at almost no cost at all. 
The cotton goods could be sold on the spot; there would 
be no middie-man to cut up the profits... The cotton fac- 
tories in Georgia, Talasse and other places in Alabama 
have been paying splendid dividends to their stockholders, 
and are doing so to-day. : 

Washington, D. C. 





ARKANSAS, 
BY THE HON, HUGH A. DINSMORE, M.C. 


Arkansas is included in the cotton belt, and Jefferson 
County in our State produced the bale of cotton which took 
the first premium at the Chicago World’s Fair. We 
grow cereals, grapes, vegetables and fruit. While our 
land does not yield more than twelve or fifteen bushels of 
wheat to the acre we havea pretty sure crop. It is well 
known among fruit growers that the apples grown in 
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the northern part of our State take the first premium at 
pomological exhibitions where they are shown. Our cot- 
ton, fruit and zinc took premiums at the World’s Fair. 

According to a newspaper item recently published, 
Austin Corbin, the New York railway magnate, has im- 
ported a colony of 250 Italian families to a 4,000-acre tract 
he has sold them, near Greenville, Chicot County. It is 
only aquestion of time with Arkansas when there will be 
a great immigration to the State to engage in the fruit in- 
dustry. Rurally bred Italians are said to be the best fruit 
farmers in the world, and the colony just referred to should 
prove to be quite an industrial factor in the State. 

The zinc beds,which are in the northern part of the State, 
have not been developed. A good deal of ore has been 
taken out and shipped, but our facilities for transportation 
are not what they should be. We need better railroad ac- 
commodations. The portion of the State I refer to is rich 
in minerals. It includes about eight or ten counties, 

The zinc mines have only been developed recently. We 
have coal, manganese, marble, onyx and different kinds of 
fine building stone. All these materials, the supply of 
which is almost unlimited, will be worked profitably when 
we have better railroad facilities, 

Our manufacturing industry is principally confined to 
the extraction of oil from cotton. We have plenty of white 
oak, hickory, walnut and other valuable woods, and a well- 
watered country with excellent facilities for water power. 

The lack of money invested in railroad enterprises has 
kept our State from growing more rapidly. We have good 
homes for people who will eventually be crowded out of 
the other States. Improved lands can be bought for from 
$7.50 to $75 an acre; farming lands, from $10 to $30; timber 
lands, $3 to $5. Farm hands receive $10 to $12 a month and 
board. Mechanics are paid about the same prices they re- 
ceive in the North. 

We have good laws, and they are enforced. Some North- 
erners have an idea that every man in Arkansas carries a 
pistol. Thelaw once permitted a person to carry a weapon 
for self defense; but that was changed, the statute pro- 
viding that the weapon must be carried uncovered, or in 
the hand. With such a law it is needless to say that our 
citizens do not carry weapons. Under our law it is a mis- 
demeanor for a man to call another a liar, with the profane 
word which usually accompanies such an assertion. As 
District Attorney I bave secured over five hundred convic- 
tions under the provisions of this law. ‘The statute says 
that whoever shall use insulting language to another shall 
be fined or imprisoned. That law is enforced. Train 
robbers in our State, guilty of murder, have always been 
apprehended and hung. 

Washington, D.C. 


FLORIDA. 


BY THE HON. SAMUEL PASCO, 
United States Senator from Florida. 


In Florida the phosphate industry is very large and con- 
stantly growing. It was only developed within the last 
five or six years: but already there is a very large amount 
of capital invested in it, and it has given employment to a 
great many people. Many mines are in successful opera- 
tion; the product is used for fertilizing, and is worked 
with acid. A great deal of it is sent to England, France, 
Germany and the Northern States, where it is treated with 
acids and prepared for fertilizing uses. The Florida 
deposits are unusually rich. Phosphate has also been 
found in South Carolina and Tennessee; but the Florida 
deposits are richer, and have attracted the attention of 
men of means. Large investments have been made in 
these mines, which promise to be a fruitful source of 
wealth. 

Our fruit industry is very large—orange, lemon, pine- 
apple, citron—and has attracted much attention, especially 
within the last two years. Fruits of a tropical character 
have been produced on Indian River and Lake Worth, and 
there have been a great many cocoanut trees planted in the 
extreme southern part of the State, which are coming into 
bearing. Grapes ought to be mentioned among our prod- 
ucts. Some people have gone into the manufacture of 
wine, in which they have been successful. In the hills of 
middle Florida the grapes do finely, and can easily compete 
with the California fruit; they are finer flavored. We 
raise many peaches, which we send out of the State. 
They are very early peaches, which have been introduced 
from Japan. 

Altho these tropical fruits received a bad setback from 
the recent frost, a severe cold like this comes but rarely. 
It is sixty years since there was such a heavy freeze, but it 
is not likely to do anything more than set back this indus- 
try for a while. 

Our truck business is important, and we do a large 
amount, shipping vegetables and watermelons to the North 
both by railroad and steamships, sending our products to 
Savannah, Boston, Baltimore and New York, from which 
centers they are shipped to other parts of the country. 

A large source of wealth to our people is the number of 
visitors that come to Florida every winter for a change of 
climate. We have some of the largest hotels in the United 
States, at Jacksonville, Ocala, St. Augustine and Rock 
Ledge, on Indian River. A remarkably fine hotel is the 
‘*Royal Ponciana,” on Lake Worth, built by Mr. Flagler, 
and there is another notable hotel at ‘Tampa, belonging to 
Mr. Plant, and other first-class houses, tho smaller, in 
other cities scattered over east and south Florida. 

The section of the State where [ live is the farming coun- 
try. In the east and south we have fruits and phosphates. 
In my section we produce a great deal of corn as well as 
other vegetables and cotton and cane. We have very fine 
farming lands in middle and west Florida, and many fine 
cattle are raised there. Dairying is becoming profitable. 
Lands are worth from $3 to $100 an acre, and some choice 
places on Indian River have sold as high as $1,000 an 
acre. It depends on location and the character of the 
product that can be raised on them. Our cotton lands 
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are down in consequence of the depressed price of cotton 
for the last few years, particularly this year. 

Our immigrants are mostly engaged in the orange and 
vegetable and phosphate industries, The population of 
our State within the last twenty years has increased very 
greatly, in alarger proportion, 1 suppose, than other South 
ern States except Texas. Many of the new settlers have 
drifted into mercantile pursuits, where there is a chance 
for them in local trade. 

A very large lumber trade is done in some sections, 
chiefly from the ports of Pensacola, Jacksonville and 
Fernandina. More square-rigged vessels arrive at and 
clear from the harbor of Pensacola than there are, with 
very few exceptions, in any other harbor in the United 
States in the course of a year. 

The coast abounds with fish and oysters, and they are 
shipped from the State in vast quantities. In the south- 
ern part of the State and some parts of the middle and 
west are fine ranges for cattle, and in years past they have 
been a source of much profit. 

The opportunity for large investments of capital in 
Florida lie principally in the direction of mining phos. 
phate and in the fruit and vegetable industry. While a 
great many of the young orange trees have been killed 
this year, and others have been set back, it will, in the 
near future, be of some advantage to the fruit growers 
whose groves have been spared, because there will be less 
chance of overproduction. There is no better country for 
a small farmer to go to than Florida. The climate is mild, 
We have good water in most every part of the State, and 
an abundance of wood. Our light wood makes splendid 
fires, and the cost of building is cheap. 

Washington, D. C. 





GEORGIA. 


BY THE HON, J, C. C. BLACK, M.C, 





Of course, Georgia is well known as a cotton -growing 
tate; it also abounds in minerals, marble and timber, 
On the subject of the industrial progress of the South, Mr, 
Robert P. Porter, late Superintendent of the Census, says: 

“The industrial growth of the Southern States has been re- 
markable during the last decade, especially in the States of 
Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Alabamaand Georgia. This has 
been largely the result of the fact that the attention of en- 
gineers, manufacturers and capitalists has been attracted by the 
wonderful mineral resources of this region. Facts already pub- 
lished by the Census Office exhibit a mineral development, in 
the South which, if continued through another decade, will 
bring about remarkable changes in at least five Southern 
States. 

“The mineral development and the increase in manufactures 
during this period (ten years) has been of such magnitude and of 
such importance as to seriously attract the attention of the 
world. The South is to-day producing as much coal, iron ore 
and pig iron as the entire United States produced in 1870. With 
a fact like this established by official statistics, it is not to be 
wondered at that as careful a statistician as Edward Atkinson 
should say that, standing on the topot the highest peak of the 
great Smoky Mountains, he would find in a radius of seventy-five 
miles, the future iron-producing region of the United States, 
Those who live in the South and in the midst of all this progress 
know it and realize it far better than the people here in the 
North. To my mind, the progress of the Southern States in the 
manufacture of steel will be as great during the next ten years 
as it has been in the production of coal and pig iron during the 
past decade. The class of labor attracted to these rich mineral 
regions will be of a higher character than of the past ; that is to 
say, there will be artisans and mechanics who will command a 
higher rate of wages, and hence increase the consuming power 
of the South.” 

Mr. Porter sustains his position by official figures. In 
1870 the production of iron and coal in the United States 
amounted to 15,000,000 tons of bituminous coal, 3,168,839 of 
iron ore and 1,860,000 tons of pigiron. In 1890 the Central 
Southern States produced 17,772,945 tons of coal, 2,917,529 
of iron ore, and 1,780,909 of pig iron. 

Georgia is a good illustration of the progress the South 
has been making of late years. She is the largest State in 
the Union east of the Mississippi, having nearly 60,000 
square miles of territory. In 1880 the assessed value of 
property was $251,000,000. In 1893 it had increased to $452,- 
000,000, Agricultural lands, live stock aud farm imple- 
ments increased in value—1870 to 18983—from $114,000,00 to 
$164,000,000. 

Investments in cotton factories from $1,60),000 to over 
$12,000,000 ; railroad property from $10,000,000 to $42,000,000. 
It is worthy of note that the property of Negroes increased 
in the same time from $5,000,000 to $15,000,000, 

The assessed value of the real and personal property of 
Atlanta is now about $54,000,000, An ex-Mayor of the city 
lately said that rot 20 per cent. of its 100,0.0 popula- 
tion was made up of outside people, and that, practically, 
none of the capital invested in its business and mauufac- 
turing enterprises is outside capital. 

Our people lately have been turning their attention more 
largely than heretofore to the raising of hogs, corn and 
wheat. This will decidedly prove to be advantageous. In 
this respect they should make themselves independent of 
other settions of the country and raise their own supplies 
of meat and breadstuffs. They have shown a disposition to 
pursue this course only during the past few years. 

My own city of Augusta is one of the largest manufac- 
turing cities of the South. She never repudiated any 
public debt before, curing, or since the War, She owns the 
largest canal in the United States for manufacturing and 
water-supply purposes, the cost of which was $2,000,000, 
The power is supplied to factories and workshops at 
$5.50 per horse power perannum. The amount of money 
invested in cotton manufacturing is about $6,000,000, The 
mills consume over 80,000 bales of cotton per annum. In 
1893 they were run on full speed, and _puid 6 per cent divi- 
dend:. There are also large manufactories in Columbus 
and Atlanta. 

Savannah and Brunswick are two leading seaport towns. 
Within the last ten years the exports of Savannah have 
increased more than 50 per cent., and her imports more 
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than 60 per cent. Atthesmaller port of Brunswick the 
increase has been 600 per cent. in five years, or from $1,700,- 
000 in 1885 to $10,600,000 in 1890, 

The soil and climate of Georgia are adapted to almost 
every agricultural product for which there is a steady de- 
mand, A short time since a resident of Macon, Ga., wrote 
to the Southern Magazine to show that the South is not 
alone acotton, vice and sugar producing section. He cited 
the corn of Georgia, which, tho it does not claim to be a 
corn growing State (i. e., does not grow the grain for ship- 
ment) yet in 1893 produced 33,678,000 bushels in round num- 
bers more than was produced in the States of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey and Delaware combined. 
Georgia raises more corn than either of the States of Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

Colored labor is not employed in our factories. The offi- 
cial reports of the Comptroller show, however, that the 
value of property owned by colored people in the State has 
very largely increased in the past few years. Many of 
them own their own land and are very thrifty. 

Tne chances for the investment of large amounts of cap- 
ital lie along the mercantile, manufacturing and agricul- 
tural lines. Our lands are cheap, and the climate’ is invit- 
ing. While we have enterprising merchants, there are 
openings for mercantile housesin our cities and opportuni- 
ties for investment in nearly every line of business activity 
which has felt the touch of the new prosperity. 

The spirit which animates the people of Georgia toward 
newcomers is reflected in the following paragraph from a 
letter written by Gov. W. J. Northen: 

“To this favored State we cordially invite settlers and invest- 
ors. We want the manufacturers of the North and East and 
the farmers of the West to come among us, offering them in good 
faitha better climate than their own and richer profits from 
every branch of industry than they have known at home. We 
want immigrants who, lacking peace and liberty in the Old 
World, seek freedom of conscience and freedom of political ac- 
tion in the New. We want sturdy, honest, industrious people 
who will make their homes among us, and take upon themselves 
therightsand privileges and duties of citizenship, and who will 
aid us in working out the grand problems of free government, 
which have been the endeavor of all brave and enlightened souls 
throughout the ages.” eo 

Washington, D.C. 


KENTUCKY. 


BY THE HON. JAMES B. McCREARY, M.C, 





The State of Kentucky is conspicuous among the South- 
ern States for the variety of its products. In the southern 
and central parts of the State we produce large quantities 
of tobacco ; we raise, in fact, nearly as much tobacco as 
they doin all the Southern States combined. There are 
coal fields in the eastern and western parts of the State. 
Kentucky has a larger area of coal fields than any other 
State in the Union; that is, taking the eastern and west- 
ern portions of the State together. The famous blue grass 
region is the great grain section, where corn, rye, hay, 
timothy, ete., are cultivated on a large scale very success- 
fully. 

Coal and iron are found in rich abundance. The finest 
cannelcoal is mined here. In five or six counties this kind 
of coal is produced in almost inexhaustible quantities. 

The industries of our State are such that men are either 
employed in agricultural pursuits or in some form of min- 
ing industry. 

I do not think there is a State in the Union where the 
labor interests are more harmonious, where employers get 
along better with their employés. This may be accounted 
for—first, because our laboring men are paid good wages, 
and, second, because there has been very little change in 
our labor system since the War. Kentucky is not like 
some States where the population changes and great num- 
bers of laboring mencontinually come and go. 

We do not hav. much immigration, but we desire it. And 
there are several important settlements in the State that 
have been made by Swedes and Norwegians, where the 
hewcomers have engaged in agricultural pursuits. There 
are three of these settlements in the district that I repre- 
sent. Theseimmigrants get along very well indeed; they 
are prosperous, orderly and successful. Gradually they 
are becoming naturalized, and they make good citizens. 
During the last political campaign I remember making a 
speech at a town called Ottenheim. ThereI met Germans, 
Swedes, Norwegians and Swiss. They all live harmoni- 
ously together, sending their children to the same school, 
and worship in their favorite churches that lie close 
together, In this settlement you find a commubpity of 
foreigners as thrifty, prosperous, as law-abiding and well- 
behaved as can be found anywhere in the country. Ken- 
tucky de -ires more of just such worthy and industrious im- 
migrants. 

In the mineral counties of Kentucky the timber is a very 
valuable product. There are many stretches of territory 
where land can be bought cheap. lor this reason and on 
account of the natural opportunities this State affords, 
Kentucky will be found a very good place for immigrants 
to come. Many of them would find industrial opportuni- 
ties in the coal mines. F 

The opportunities for large financial investmentsin Ken- 
tucky are especially good. There are vast tracts of forest 
laud in the eastern section of the State that have scarcely 
felt the touch of the woodman’s ax. The financial oppor- 
tunities I speak of lie in the coal, iron and timber lands. 
There are chances to develop the mines. There are large 
tracts in eastern Kentucky containing coal mines that 
have scarcely been touched. 

The opportunities for manufacturing enterprises are also 
good ; it is only necessary for somebody to utilize them. 
We are now improving the locks and dams of the Ken- 
tucky River and making new ones. Already a number of 
new sawmills have been erected. All kinds of factories, 
especially those making any kind of woodenware and 
heeding water power, could be well located on the Ken- 

bucky and other rlyera in the State, . 
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Northern men who come to our State and who conduct 
themselves properly are treated as well as they would be 
in their own communities. It should be remembered that 
Kentucky, during the late Civil War, sent her sons to 
both armies. When the struggle was over the soldiers 
of the two armies met and agreed that the War was a 
national war and that old ties and friendships should be 
restored ; and they were. A good proof of this sentiment 
lies in the fact that the War closed in 1865. I was in the 
Confederate service. Ten years later, in 1875, I was elected 
Governor of the State by a large majority. 

Washington, D.C. 


LOUISIANA. 


BY THE HON. CHARLES J. BOATNER, M. C, 





The soil of Louisiana is divided into three general classes: 
first, the alluvial which consists of the Mississippi River 
bottoms and those of its tributaries; second, the table- 
lands of the parishes lying east of the Mississippi River, 
and those lying between the Macon and the Onachita 
River, and third, the Pine Hill belt, which lies west of the 
Onachita River and extends south across Red River and 
approaches nearly to the Gulf on the Sabine River. 

The productions of the State are varied, All the lands, 
except the pine lands are exceedingly fertile. The produc- 
tions throughout the State embrace cotton, sugar cane, 
corn, rice, oats, potatoes of both kinds, tobacco, fruits and 
vegetables of almost every variety. The alluvial land is 
also well adapted to the cultivation of indigo, but that 
method of cultivation was abandoned upon the introdnc- 
tion of the sugar cane, probably fifty years ago. 

When we consider the wonderful natural resources of 
Louisiana it is strange that it is not ina higher state of 
progress. 

In my opinion the great devastation caused from the 
overflow of the river accounts for this lack of progress, 
The State has spent enormous sums of money, and the 
United States Government has largely assisted in the 
effort to remedy this peculiar physical condition, and no 
doubt the system of prevention adopted is better than it 
used to be. But, inthe meantime, owing to the total 
destruction of the levee system during the War, the work 
has had to be almost entirely gone over again and the 
levees built larger than they were before. Until the 
system is perfect it will afford very inadequate protection ; 
but, it may be said, that the present system is rapidly 
approaching perfection. 

In Louisiana we have the best rice lands, and the rice 
industry is developing very rapidly. It is being developed 
in a section of couotry that could not be utilized for the 
cultivation of sugar. The cultivation of rice is much less 
expensive than the cultivation of sugar, and requires no 
such outlay of capital. 

The production of sugar bas been important in the last 
eight years, and has shown an enormous development since 
the bounty system went into effect. The crop of 1894 has 
been so large that the sugar factories have been unable to 
handle it; 4. e., the amount of sugar cane has been the 
largest ever produced in the State. 

The cultivation of tobacco has been abandoned, altho the 
plant grows indigenously, and there is po reason that I 
know of why it should not make a profitable crop, 

Owing to the low price of cotton, greater attention is 
now being paid to the cultivation of food crops. The pros- 
pects are that in the future the people will be engaged 
largely in the production of corn and pork. 

The difficulty under which we labor in the State of Lou- 
isiana is the want of capital and immigration. Such in- 
dustries as we have thrive and make handsome returns; 
but there has been very little foreign capital brought to us 
for investment, except in the lumber industry. There has 
been a very large increase in the lumber output during the 
last four years. 

We have excellent opportunities for the investment of 
capital. Half a million dollars could be loaned in the little 
town in which I live, on perfectly good security, in mort- 
gage loans. 

For a long time we have been trying to get cotton fac- 
toriesestablished. We have only one factory of this kind 
in the State of Louisiana, and that is in New Orleans, 

We have had more railway development in our State 
than any other Southern State during the last ten years. 
Within the last eight years we have had, probably, 160 
miles of new railway construction. Our people are ex- 
tremely liberal in that respect; they are also a debt- 
paying people. 

Quite a number of Northern and Western men have 
come into the State, made investments and engaged in 
busiaess, and they are received with every consideration. 
In fact, there is quite a colony of people in the south- 
western part of the State, who came from Iowa and the 
far West. They have pretty much taken possession of the 
town of Jennings, where they had an agricultural fair last 
fall that showed a surprising development. They seem to 
be delighted with the country; and a member of the com- 
munity told methat its advantages could not be overesti- 
mated. 

The southwestern part of Louisiana has no superior for 
agricultural purposes in the United States that I know of. 
The climate is mild and uniform, the soil very productive 
and éspecially adapted to rice and sugar. It is easily put 
under cultivation and yields good returns. 

Washington, D. C. 





MISSISSIPPI. 


BY THE HON. HERNANDO D. MONEY, M.C, 





The land in the State of Mississippi runs down ina fertile 
slope from the northern part to the Gulf of Mexico. ‘There 
are no mountains, in fact no hills higher than six or seven 
hundred feet, no minerals, and very little rock. ‘The soil 
is alluvial, almost purely agricultural in character. We 
havea great abundance of hard woods of different varie- 
ties, which are yery valuable, Only about gue-teath of 
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the land of the State is epen, i. ¢., cultivated ; the other 
nine-tenths is in wood. The most valuable woods are the 
walnut, ash, oaks, hickory, the holly, and different varie- 
ties of gums. 

The delta section of the State is probably as rich a qual- 
ity of land as can be found in any part of the country, and 
is being rapidly developed. Our agriculturists have been 
somewhat discouraged, however, by the low price of cotton 
during the last two or three years, which has given this 
section somewhat of a setback. Heretofore our people 
have been relying almostexclusively on their cotton crops ; 
but the experience of the last few years has taught themto 
grow more of their own provisions, to cultivate corn, 
etc., and to raise stock for home consumption. The sea- 
coast section is sandy, but well timbered with live oak, 
magnolia and pine, and is considered one of the most 
healthy districts in the world. There are eighty-eight 
miles of seacoast. 

There are few cotton factories in the State, and there is 
no better field for such business enterprises than in our 
State. We raise the best quality of cotton, the climate is 
semi-tropical and healthy, labor is very cheap, and the op- 
portunities for cotton manufacturing excellent. Cotton 
factories are now buying cotton at five cents a pound, and 
converting it into cloth which sells at fifteen cents a pound, 
or three cents a yard; that is, just the plain white cotton 
goods, 

The State is quite well supplied with railroads which 
reuch the Eastern and Northern markets, New Orleans and 
Mobile. We have no trouble with the roads generally in 
regard to through freight rates, but there are occasional 
disagreements in regard to local charges. 

In the eastern section of the State we are receiving con- 
siderable immigration from the Northwest, and these set- 
tlers are especially successful in truck farming. The 
State hassplendid resources in its opportunities for fruit 
and vegetable growing, which are just beginning to be de- 
veloped in some sections. With our soil and climate early 
crops can be gathered. Such industries are capable of in- 
definite extension. 

There is a fine field for the establishment of mills which 
work out wood in any shape—furniture, cooperages, 
etc., any kind ofa mill that requires first-class wood. 

The banking business should also prove profitable in 
Mississippi. The institutions we have pay high dividends 
and doa safe business. I do not believe there isa bank in 
the State that pays less than fifteen per cent. Theinterest 
rate on mortgages is from eight to ten per cent. 

On account of the present low price farmers receive for 
their products, land can be bought at very reasonable fig- 
ures, The State never had so much corn, meat, peas, pota- 
toes and forage as it raised this year. Our agriculturists 
have been compelled to pursue this course of culture on 
account of the low price of cotton. I think the result in 
the future will be that the people to the northwest of us 
will be good and permanent customers for these articles of 
produce. 

The State gives a hearty welcome to men of brawn, 
money or brains ; any one, in fact, who will becomea work- 
er or use his means to give work to others. Professional 
life is crowded. But any enterprising man in any commer- 
cial business can make his way. It is probably the easiest 
place on earth for a pour man to make an independent liv- 
ing. A young man who has no capital but bis strong, 
right arm can go there and make an independent and com- 
fortable living with less worriment and anxiety than any 
other place of which I have any knowledge, 

Notwithstanding the hard times which have been so gzen- 
erally felt in all parts of the country, nearly all of our 
small farmers have got out of debt, and the State itself is 
nearer out of debt than at any period in its history. The 
lesson of economy has been enforced. The credit system 
was largely abolished. When the price of cotton fell, the 
merchants, instead of trying to sell all the goods they 
could force on their customers, sold them only what they 
could pay for ; aud, in that way, the hard times have been 
a benefit to the people. 

Washington, D. C. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


BY THE HON, JOHN 8S. HENDERSON, M.C, 





Take the State of North Carolina as a whole and there is 
no State in the Union where the climate and general phys- 
ical conditions are better adapted to those who live in it. 
It is a favorite State for invalids on account of its health 
resorts, and it is noted for its many springs of pure and 
wholesome water. One of these springs, thirty miles below 
where I live, is equal to anything of the kind I have ever 
seen. There are &@ number of mineral springs and hot 
springs in different parts of the State. 

Agriculturally speaking, everything is raised in the 
State. It is acurious and interesting fact that North Car- 
olina is the only State in the Union that fills every blank 
space on the subject of State productions, in the Census 
Report. 

Our mineral wealth, which from all indications must be 
inexhaustible, is yet undeveloped. We have gold, silver, 
coal, iron ore, mica and tin. Five millions of dollars have 
been taken from Gold Hill, fourteen miles below Salis- 
bury, tho the mine is not being worked profitably at the 
present time. Many of our mines have been worked by 
English syndicates and their method of mining is very ex- 
travagant. 

Very few people are aware of the fact that there are gold 
mines in the South. Georgia was among the first, if not 
the first State in the Union in which a United States Mint 
was established for the coining of the gold and silver pro- 
duced in the Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, Virginia and 
Tennessee, especially the Carolinas and Georgia, The 
mines were most productive before the War, but many of 
them, during that struggle, were neglected and allowed ta. 
fil] with water, and have not been opened since. 

There are cotton fuctories in every part of the State, and 
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it is my opinion that North Carolina is going abead of 
other Southern States in the matter of manufacturing en- 
terprises. There are certainly opportunities for men of 
means to engage in such undertakings. Cotton factories 
pay well, their earnings depending on whetber they are 
run by water or steam. In my own town there are two 
factories that are run altogether by steam. But on the 
Atkins River, about thirty miles below Salisbury, there is 
immense water power: in some places the river is about 
sixty feet wide, with a fall which gives water power suffi- 
cient to run all the mills in half.a-dozen States. 

The State of Northern Carolina is almost entirely free 
from foreign immigration, more so, probably, than any 
State in the Union. In some respects this is certainly an 
advantage. We have no trouble from the anarchistic 
and socialistic elements which create so much discontent 
and disorder in other States, 

Not that we do not want immigration, because we do, 
of the right sort. We want active, intelligent, progressive 
men to come to our State, both the men who labor with 
their hands and the men of capital who would employ such 
aelp in large enterprises for the benefit of our community 
The magnificent, inexhaustible quarries of granite we 
have near Salisbury ought to open excellent opportunities 
for both workers and capitalists. This is a dark-gray 
granite. A contract has already been made for the use of 
this granite in paving the streets of Washington, D. C. 

There is an excellent field for the investment of large 
capital. What we need more than anything else is prudent 
yet progressive business men who know how to manage 
large business undertakings and who will come to our 
State and take advantage of various opportunities that 
are offered. There are large tracts of land that can be 
bought for from #4 to $20 an acre, the last-named price 
representing good farming land. Very fair land can be 
purchased di $6 an acre. 

The colored people in our State are doing well. Many of 
them purchase small farms, tilling them, and, on account 
of the cheapness of living, they can pay their own way and 
lay up some money besides. 


Washington, D. C. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 





BY THE HON, JAMES F. IZLAR, M.C. 





Tho the State of South Carolina is generally considered 
an agricultural State, manufuctures are increasing on its 
borders about as rapidly as in any other State in the 
Union. In Spartan County, on the upper edge of the 
State, we have now. a large number of cotton mills, and it 
is the intention to build anotber at a cost of $500,000. 
These enterprises bave not been carried through altogether 
by Southern capital. I think Northern capital is repre- 
sented, altho the natives have sbown a disposition to in- 
vest in this kind of business themselves. Greenville has a 
considerable number of manufactories, and in Aiken Coun- 
ty, in the lower part of South Carolina, there are a good 
mapy cotton mills. The cotton-seed-oil mills and other 
factories will be found scattered over the State. 

The lower section of South Carolina, along the seacoast, 
which is really the most valuable and prosperous portion 
of the State, has been largely abandoned since the War. 
This is the rice section; but, of late, the greatest interest 
has attached to the valuable phosphate mines, near 
Charleston and Beaufort, which have only been discovered 
and developed since the War. 

Millions of doJlars are now invested in those plants. 
Some of the rock is on the islands, but the greater portion 
is mined from the bottoms of rivers and creeks, The State 
receives a royalty from that which is obtained by the 
latter method (the navigable streams of the State), and 
this has added very materially to the prosperity of the 
State. But the owners of lard mines mine their own 
lands and receive all the benefit accruing therefrom. 

Lands are very cheap at present; but, in normal times, 
in certain sections, will sell at $25 or $30 an acre. Jn some 
parts of the State they may sell higher. Ordinary pine 
lands are worth from $8 to $5 an acre. Good cotton lands 
in my own county, before the War, used to sell at from $50 
to $75 an acre. They have never since sold for any such 
prices, and can now be had for from $10 to $12. 

The people of South Carolina have extended an invita- 
tion to Northern capital. I do not know any place where 
money could be better invested than in South Carolina in 
cotton mills, for cotton is our staple product. While we 
have rice, and all kinds of fruit and vegetables in abun- 
dance, cotton is the staple product of the country to which 
the farmer looks to make his money. If we could have 
more cotton mills he could bring his cotton direct to the 
mill. I de vot know of any place where there are better 
chances for investments in cotton manufactories, 

There is no ill-feeling in South Carolina toward North- 
ern people who come to our State for the purpose of invest- 
ing their money and making their homes among us. The 
newspapers have done a vast deal of barm in trying to 
keep up a spirit of antagonism between Northern and 
Southern people. There would be feeling against a man 
who came to our State for the purpose of stirring up strife 
between the colored people and the white race; because it 
isa white man’s country, and they propose to keep it so. 
Ifa man comes to South Caroliva to invest his money, to 
be an upright, honorable citizen, he will be treated as 
courteously as he will inany other part of the country, and 
will find no trouble whatever. 

As to the colored people in South Carolina, some of them 
are ambitious and a number of them are accumulating 
property. I look upon the colored laborer as the best. we 
can get. Between the old slave and his former master 
there is a friendly feeling. He may goto the ballot box 


and vote against the man who onceowned him; butif he 
wants a friend, or a favor done, he goes to the old-time 
Southern people. 

As a rule, Ido not think the colored people are indus- 
trious. 


In their various vocations they need considerable 
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supervision on the part of the white man who has to give 
them directions, tell them how to work and what to do. 
They take no thought for the morrow. I think that dis- 
position comes from the fact that all their lives they have 
had some one to care for them. As time goes on and they 
become more intelligent I presume that they will become 
mére thoughtful in regard to their personal interests and 
work with more regard to their future needs. 
Washington, D. C. 





TENNESSEE. 
BY THE HON. BENTON McMILLIN, M.C. 





Tennessee is a State remarkable both for climate and 
resources, the former delightful, the latter almost inex- 
haustible. We have a variety of climate consequent upon 
the peculiar topography of the State. Beginning on the 
Mississippi River only a few hundred feet above sea level, 
the country extends eastward 400 miles to an altitude of 
about 4,000 above sea level. On the Mississippi there is a 
great cotton region, in fact cotton grows well in a large 
part of the State. Eastward, in Tennessee, is the Middle 
Tennessee Basin, about 700 feet above sea level, and embrac- 
ing the blue-grass and race-horse region of the State. The 
eastern border of this is the Cumberland Plateau and 
Mountain, extending across the State from north to south 
and from 20 to 60 miles wide. It bears the great coal meas- 
ures of the State which are over 5,000 square miles in ex- 
tent. Extending still eastward and descending from this 
mountain, we reach the Tennessee Valley, or what is com- 
monly called East Tennessee, abounding in exhaustible 
quantities of iron ore, marble and other minerals, includ- 
ing tin and copper, and, at the same time, remarkable as 
an agricultural region. Thence eastward there is a rapid 
ascent, until the highest altitude of the State is attained, 
being the border line between North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee. 

In addition to our marbles—that are not only apparently 
inexhaustible but of the finest quality—we have a new ele- 
ment of wealth which bids fair to develop into the marvel- 
ous. I mean our phosphate beds, which have been operated 
only witbin the last year and are proving very satisfactory. 
They are found near the border line between West and 
Middle Tennessee. 

Not only bas the manufacture of iron heen a decided 
success with us, but our cotton factories have also pros- 
pered and areallof excellent character. We have some 
excellent mills at Nashville. Flouring mills have also done 
well; we raise a superior crop of wheat, and there are now 
being established extensive packing horses at the capital 
of the State. 

One illustration will serve to give some idea of the mar- 
velous aggregation of our resources; I refer to the territo- 
ry lying about where Sequachee Valley connects with the 
Tennessee River. This is the only place on the earth known 
to me where coke, coal and iron ore, limestone, fine for- 
ests, cotton, cornu and wheat fields, water and railroad 
transportation are all found within a radius of fifteen 
miles. 

Another curious fact: The capitol of our State, one of 
the most beautiful in the United States, was built of light- 
gray limestone which was quarried within sight of the 
building. Extending northward for thirty or forty miles, 
coal, iron and limestone are in sight of each other, the coal 
being on top of Cumberland Mountain, while limestone 
and iron are at the base of Walden’s Ridge, only from 
three to six miles apart. This coal vein is very rich, ex- 
tending northeast-southwest fully sixty miles, and being 
from two to fifteen miles wide. 

This region has all passed beyond the domain of experi- 
ment. Here there are three large furnaces at South Pitts- 
burg, making bundreds of tons of iron a day, which is 
being converted into pipes and other manufactured forms 
there and at Bridgeport, seven miles distant. 

Our water transportation is hardly less remarkable than 
our mineral resources, the Mississippi River running 
through the State from north to south, the Cumberland 
River flowing through the State for three hundred miles, 
and the Tennessee crossing it twice. These rivers have 
many tributaries that are navigable. 

The agricultural wealth of Tennessee is so rich and 
varied that if the State were walled in it would be capable 
of sustaining millions of population without calling for 
any product from the outside. The advancement in agri- 
culture has been progressive since many years before the 
War. The cultivation of cotton is decreasing, the culti- 
vation of grass,vegetables and small fruits increasing. The 
majority of our people own their own farms, which vary 
in size from 50 to 500 acres. Farming land is worth from 
$5 to $100 an acre, depending on location, the use to which 
it is put and proximity to market. The taxation is moder- 
ate as compared with other States. Lands can generally 
be bought, where they can be purchased at all, upon the 
payment of one-fourth down and the balance in one, two 
and three years at. six per cent., the legal rate of interest. 

Tennessee is a progressive, active State. There has been 
some immigration to it, but the majority of our people are 
descended from the Revolution, and many of them live on 
or own the land their ancestors fought for. The immi- 
grant, however, is as welcome there as io any part of the 
world, and any man coming to pitch his tent in our midst, 
to join with usin the struggle for commercial and indus- 
trial supremacy, is thrice welcome. A considerable num- 
ber of Northerners have settled in our State. 

Our coal fields, iron beds, marble quarries, phosphate 
beds, all give room for millions of capital ; and there is 
bardly a limit tothe amount of money that can be invested 
profitably. The interest in the live stock alone, at Belle 
Meade Farm, recently sold for $500,000, which did not in- 
clude the land or the right to use the land. The investments 
in phosphates, iron mines, etc., are varied, depending on 
their location. Our cotton establishments are understood 
to pay well. Iron has paid well until the general business 
depression, which has affected the market. 

The prejudice of Northerners shown toward the South 
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immediately after the close of the War, was Bot the severe 
affliction we then supposed it to have been. But for thig 
prejudice the Northerners would have purchased all of the 
coal and iron lands from Mason and Dixon’s Ifne to the 
Gulf at ten centsto one dollar anacre. They chose rather 
to put their money out on the arid plains of the West, and 
we have held on to our property from necessity until our 
young men know its value, and are now holding it from 
choice, and those who secure it now will have to pay a fair 
price for it. 

The progress of the South generally may be realized by a 
comparison. At the close of the War there were 11,- 
000,000 of people in the South. They had nothing but 
their appetites and very little to satisfy them with. The 
combined wealth of 7,000,000 of this population would 
pot have bought one suit of cloths; and yet today 
we are sending our coal to be used on the ocean, and our 
coke goes well-nigh across the continent, and the screws 
made from Tennessee and Alabama iron have fastened 
down the coffin lids of many a dead Englishman. 

Washington, D.C. 
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BY THE HON. C. K. BELL, M.C. 





While the depression tbat has prevailed all over the 
country for the Jast four years has affected Texas, I believe 
that it has done so less than perhaps in any other State of 
the Union, certainly than in any other State of the South, 
I attribute this particularly to the fact that we havea 
Homestead Law, which prevents a homestead from being 
mortgaged, and also to the fact that we have a constitu- 
tional provision which prevents municipalities from voting 
subsidies. The consequence has been that we never were 
in debt in Texas as much as they were in other States, 
Only five per cent. of the farm values are under mortgage, 
which is the lowest ratio in the United States. 

This year we have had very fine crops generally through- 
out the State; and if the price of cotton had not been so 
very low there would have been more surplus money than 
at any time in the history of the State, the people generally 
having economized for the last few years, a policy which 
they are still pursuing. 

While business is not up to the normal standard at pres- 
ent, from what I saw when I was at home, and from what 
I have heard since I came on here, everything indicates 
that it is getting back into good condition. 

Immigration is pouring into the State much more rap- 
idly than it bas for a number of years past. We get our 
immigrants mostly from the older States of the Union. 
Many of them engage in agricultural pursuits and other 
diversified industries. 

Good lands can be boughtin Texas at from two dollars to 
five dollars an acre,and grass lands can be had for even 
less than that. In the northern part of the State there is 
considerable wheat grown, and all over the State, except 
the western part, where agriculture is not attempted, 
there isa great deal of corn and cotton grown. In Eastern 
Texas, we have the most extensive lumber interests, per- 
haps, that are left standing in the country. 

Up to this time the manufacturing industries of our 
State bave not been developed to any considerable extent } 
but as capital is being accumulated and the rates of inter- 





est are coming dowu, there are a good many extensive 


matiufacturing establishments springing up. 

Mexico furnishes us a market for our surplus agricul- 
tural prodvcts, other than cotton, and the proximity of 
our State to the Gulf of Mexico enables us to market our 
cotton without being subjected to very heavy freight 
charges. Last year I suppose we raised about one-third of 
the amount of cotton that is raised in the United States, 
and that, too, of the best quality. The largest single sugar 
plantation in the United States is Sugar Land, owned by 
Col. E. H. Cunningham. It covers 12,000 acres. Its prod- 
uct is nearly 6,000,000 pounds of sugar. 

The chances for success in professional and business life 
in Texas are, Limagine, just about the same as they are 
elsewhere. The professions and business vocations are 
somewhat crowded there, as in other places. Many pro- 
fessional men, however, come from all over the country 
and settle with us, and those who deserve to succeed gener- 
ally achieve success. Ten years ago we built 1,000 miles of 
railroad per year. There is no railroad building going on 
now to any extent, but there area great many sections of 
the State that are not supplied with railroad facilities. 
When confidence returns and business enterprises are 
pushed forward, doubtless there will be a great deal of 
railroad building in Texas again. While the number of 
miles of railroad in Texas is very large (I believe now the 
greatest of any State in the Union), still, when the size of 
the State is considered, it will be seen that it is not supplied 
with all the transportation facilities that are needed. We 
have a Railroad Commission Law, which has authority to 
fix rates, and which has been held constitutional by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and the Commis- 
sioners are now actively at work again in prescribing 
schedules. 

The chances for the investment of large sums of capital 
jn Texas are now as good as anywhere in the whole civil- 
ized world—in manufactories, in town buildings and ev- 
erything of that kind. For the past four years everybody 
has been economizing and holding back his money, or 
liquidating and paying off his debts; but that process is 
now about over, and I think the State will very shortly be 
on a considerable “‘boom.” There are openings for manu- 
facturers of cotton and woolen goods, because we have 
plenty of raw material. The finest wood that can be found 
anywhere for the making of wagons, etc., can be found in 
Texas. 

The cost of living in our State, I should think, would be 
less than it would be in Northern States, because our win- 
ters are not so severe. Toa great extent our people raise 
what they eat right at home. Rents are very much lower 
than in Northern cities. Ia Fort Worth, for instance, loté 
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can be bought very cheap and on easy terms; and there are 
building associations that put up houses for purchasers 
on the installment plan, and any one who desires to own 
a home will find no difficulty in doing so. 


Washington, D. C. 





VIRGINIA, 
BY THE HON. ELISHA A. MEREDITH, M.C. 








Ido not think there is a State in the Union where the 
opportunities for both labor and capital are better than in 
Virginia. In the southwestern part of the State, for in- 
stance, we have large tracts of land which contain mines 
that have never been worked. We have thousands of acres 
of farming land which can be bought at very low figures. 
This is land that would yield good returns to the farmer, 
and would be particularly suitable for new settlers, who 
might immigrate singly or club together and form a col- 
ony. So far, we have had very little colonization in any 
section of the State. In the northern section we have had 
a good many settlers from Pennsylvania and other North- 
ern States. They are thrifty farmers, good citizens, and, 
as far as my knowledge goes,I believe they are doing 
well. Our farmiog lands are cheap and can be bought on 
easy terms. The price of land in Virginia ranges from 
five dollars to thirty dollars an acre, and highly improved 
land is worth more than the last-named figure. Good, 
fair land can be bought for from ten to fifteen dollars an 
acre. 

What the ‘State of Virginia needs more than anything 
else is manufactories. We have good water power and 
every other condition to encourage such industries. In our 
own State we have lacked the necessary capital to start 
such enterprises, or they would have been started long ago. 
Ithink it would pay business men to investigate and find 
out just what we have to offer along these lines. It seems 
to me that there can be no place in the country where there 
are better facilities for manufactories of all kinds. 

The.western part of the State is mountainous. In that 
section there are coal andiron mines. Considerable cap- 
ital has been invested in the mining industry, and there are 
opportunities for further investment. 

Of course it is pretty well known that, in the southern 
part of the State the cultivation aud sale of tobacco fur- 
nish the largest amount of employment. We have the 
finest tobacco raised in the world. The tobacco factories at 
Lynchburg, Danville, Richmond and Petersburg give em- 
ployment to an enormous number of laborers. The city of 
Richmond has improved wonderfully since the War, and 
all kinds of business are prosperous, as the times go. 

Washington, D. C. 


OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 








BY JANET JENNINGS. 





Tue Fifty-third Congress has gone home, where a large 
part of it will stay—unwept, unhonored and unsung—leav- 
ing behind it the lasting echo of wasted hours, undignified 
proceedings, unwise legislation in words, which in deeds 
was no legislation at all. The House is a big, turbulent 
body, reckless in its squander of time and opportunity, 
and fairly reveling in the risk of never doing till to-morrow 
what ought to be done today. So much is this its line of 
statesmanship, that no great things are expected of these 
unruly, never-amenable to discipline, three and a half 
hundred national schoolboys. On the contrary, one would 
be surprised if they did anything else, but keep right on 
with the performance up to the last minute reached by the 
fourth of March clock, which, in its own unique way, holds 
back the hands of Time himeelf. 

But when the Senate loses its head, descen1s t» even a 
more reckless waste of time, in personal quarrels and ex- 
change of epithets, and skates on thin ice up to the last 
hour of the session, throwing to the winds that dignity and 
decorum which is the people’s hope and pride—then, what 
is to be said of the United States Senate ? This was the 
spectacle presented during the last days, reaching its 
climax, when the Vice President’s patience and gavel gave 
out at the same time, and the Sergeant-at Arms came to 
his relief, by reading the riot act, so to speak, to both sides 
of the Chamber. When an English visitor at my side in 
the gallery said, in a tone of unmistakable meaning and 
with an interrogation point at the end of it, ‘‘ How very 
extraordinary ?” I replied, coolly, “ Oh no—quite common- 
place, after one has seen the British House of Lords in 
session with their hats ontheir heads and their feet on the 
benches, or the French Chamber of Deputies come to blows 
over the lie given in debate.’’ At the same time, in spite 
of outwardly bracing up to the patriotic duty of defending 
my countrymen, inwardly there was the sense of shame 
and mortification, and a carious weakness, as if the prop 
had gone down somewhere, and pride been given a fall, as 
never before. 

And after all this, what is to be said of the United 
States Senate? Well, a good deal, perhaps: on the one 
hand, something of the “ young blood” with its new force 
of resistless energies, brains and inexperience, lessening 
for a while, at least, the hitherto wide differences of per- 
sonnel in the two Houses; and, on the other hand, more 
may be said of the others—the calm, strong, dignified men 
of the Senate, who, above and beyond all changes, are 
still its wisdom, its life and its backbone. So that while 
the “good-looking young Senators’? throw around the 
Senate a certain spruceness of the smart set and ferment 
the atmosphere with the uneasy vigor of spontaneous 
Speechmaking, there is much to be thankful for in the fact 
that the rest ure the great majority, and constitute by far 
the largest element. Among thesafe, strong men, Senator 
Platt, of Connecticut, stands out with conspicuous ability, 
his splendid record second to none intheSenate. A native- 
born son of the State he so ably represents, Mr. Platt has 
the Tipe experience acquired by long and faithful public 
Service which dates back thirty-five years, beginning as 
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Secretary of State and followed by several years in the 
Legislature, partly in the Senate and partly in the House, 
where he served as Speaker. When, not long after, he was 
elected to the United States Senate, the State of Connecti-. 
cut greatly honored herself and the country at large by the 
choice of aman of brains and integrity, and who was at 
once so well-equipped for the duties of this position. 

Senator Platt wields a ready pen and is a wise, clear-cut, 
forcible speaker. He writes with the good style of sim- 
plicity, conciseness, and easy grace of language, which 
gives to the reader a direct understanding and full enjoy- 
ment of the subject. Thisis very marked in a recent arti- 
cle in the February North American Review, entitled 
‘*Problems in the Indian Territory.” Tho the Indian may 
be termed a thoroughly well-worn topic, Senator Platt 
tells the story so clearly and tersely, giving it the charm of 
& new interest, that it is in itself an admirable solution 
of the Indian question. 

It may be said of Senator Platt that nothing escapes 
his attention. He is one of the most alert and faithful 
to duty, and so well posted that he is ready at auy mo- 
ment to put in his oar whatever measure may be up 
for action or debate. Senator Platt is not given to long, 
set speeches, seldom or never preparing those elaborate 
efforts which “spread on the Record,’ to be mailed to con- 
stituents. But he is a remarkably ready speaker, without 
flourish, extemporaneous and vigorous, and in plain, simple 
English going straight tothe point. He is one of the most 
American of Americans, and, on questions of foreign policy, 
affecting the interests and honor of the United States, one 
knows where to find him. When Germany showed her hand 
against the sugar duty by retaliating against the impf@rta- 
tion of American meats to that country, the House backed 
down ina proposition to repeal the sugar duty, and the 
Senate Finance Committee reported the amendment favor- 
ably. Senator Platt’s position was promptly defined, and 
in no uncertain terms. He made a point of order against 
the amendment as general legislation of an appropriation 
bill and characterized this kind of legislation as “ vicious 
and utterly indefensible.’’ Senators, he said, were called 
upon to vote ona matter of such gravity and importance 
withont ever having known that any such legislation was 
proposed, without having seen the bill, which had been 
printed only this morning. and without being advised that 
any change was to be made in the law for the inspection 
of cattle and meats for foreiga exportation. In conclud- 
ing his remarks Senator Platt said: 

* Within the last year or two a foreign nation has undertaken 
to retaliate on the United States for some action of its Congress 
by barring out our meats. I do not propose to engage in the re- 
peal of any legislation, or in the amendment of any act now 
existing, at the dictation of a foreign Government. If Germany 
wants to retaliate, it isa game that two can play at. And the 
way to convince her that her proposed retaliation is properly 
understood in this country is to make use of the power which we 
now have for retaliating on Germany. I have very little respect 
for the legislation which attempts to conciliate Germany by 
making our laws satisfactory to Germany.” 

Senator Platt is a statesman in the best sense of the 
word, broad-minded, able and loyal, protecting the inter- 
ests of his constituents most faithfully, but with that 
greater breadth and loyalty which is ready in all impor- 
tant legislation which concerns and benefits the whole 
country. Heisaforcein the Senate, where by his wide 
experience and recognized ability he excels ir the intelli- 
gent dealing with affairs; and because of that characteris- 
tic quiet, calm, but firm, decisive temperament, he exerts 
the most powerful influence. Among friends Senator Platt 
is a gentle, lovable man, genial in social life, and popular 
in the Senate, in the best sense of trust in his high integ- 
rity and the sincerity which begets the liking and friend- 
ship of men. Add to this a record absolutely clean in pub- 
lic and private life, and you have a man of whom not only 
a State but a nation may be proud; for he is an honor to 
both. Connecticut should make no mistake, and Senator 
Platt’s friends at home should see to it that she does not. 

Nobody, of course, would for a moment pretend to com- 
pare a man of such ability and experience with a new man 
in the Senate, who must at best spend years before he ac- 
quires the knowledge and influence which makes him in- 
valuable in service to his State. Time has proved the wis- 
dom of her choice, twice repeated in re-election, and Con- 
necticut could take no step in this direction safer or wiser 
than to repeat the same choice by Senator Platt’s re- 

a lection at the proper time, two years hence. Therefore I 
repeat that the State should look after its interests now, 
and make sure of the Senator’s election in 1897. 

Tho Lentis well set in, there seems to be no marked signs 
of sackcloth and ashes, if one excepts the cessation of 
dancing parties. Dinners, luncheonsand teas go on, quite 
as before, and there is likely to be more of feasting than 
of fasting. One of the most beautiful teas ever given in 
Washington was given by Mrs. John R. Mclean, in honor of 
Miss Susan B. Anthony, a day or two before the National 
Council closed its sessions. The McLeans live in one of the 
historic homes, associated with the charming hospitality of 
Mrs. Fish, the wife of President Grant’s Secretary of State, 
whose home it was for eight years. Mr. McLean has made 
it one of the modern palaces at the National Capital, with 
a picture gallery that isa treasure of art. It was a five 
o’clock tea and the cards of invitation read ‘‘ To meet Miss 
Anthony.’”? The company was a lerge one, and included 
many.of the most prominent society women in Washing- 
ton and members of the National Council. Mrs. McLean, 
who wore a gown of blue silk and chiffon, received the 
guests at the door of the first drawing room and presented 
them to Miss Anthony, who stood at her side, and who 
wore black velvet and point lace. Just across the hall at 
the door of the picture gallery, Mrs. May Wright Sewall 
and Mrs. Frances E. Bagley, of the Council, and Mrs, L. Z. 
Leiter, were assistants, and among others asked by the 
hostess to aid in the pleasing duty, were Senator Brice’s 
wife, Representative Reed’s wife, Mrs. Bugher, Miss Jose- 
phine Patten. Mrs. Huiderkoper, of Philadelphia, Mrs. 
Bahkmetiff and Mrs. Richard Mulligan. The rooms were 
decked with American Beauty roses, in the balcony above 
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the hall,a stringed orchestra played, and in the dining 
room the refreshment table was beautiful with roses, and 
about the room were small tables for the company. There 

was, besides the beauty of the affair, a great deal more in 

it, in the significance given by the fact, which is getting to 

be pretty well known, that Mrs. McLean has been for some 

years in full sympathy with the ‘“‘woman question” on 

the lines of suffrage laid down by Miss Anthony. She has 

not actively identified herself with the cause, for family 

reasons, which may be said of other fashionable wom- 
en. And yet men say it is the fault of women that women 

do not obtain the equal rights desired by suffragists. Mrs. 

McLean has always, during the Suffrage Convention in 

Washington each year, entertained Miss Anthony at din- 

ner or luncheon, invariably inviting friends from the 

fashionable set to meet the suffrage leader. 

A pleasant feature of the National Council was the 

presence and participation of the Countess of Aberdeen, 

wife of the Governor General of Canada, who arrived in 

Washington in the second week's sessions, and was a guest 

at the British Embassy. Lady Aberdeen is President of 

the International Council of Women and President of the 

National Council of Women of Canada, of which she was 

the moving spirit for its organization soon after the close 

of the Columbian Exposition. It was while in Chicago 

and during the Women’s Congress that Lady Aberdeen 

became most impressed with the importance of women’s 

organizations, and the result is the National Council of 

Women of Canada. The creed of this organization is the 

“application of the Golden Rule to society, custom and 

law,” and the faith of its members is that ‘unity of 

thought, sympathy and purpose will best conserve the high- 

est good of the family and the State.’? The Vice Presidents 
are the wivesof the Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces. Of 

course, like our.Council of Women, the Canada Council is 

made up of local councils, organized throughout the 
Dominion, and tlie platform would seem to be pretty 

nearly as broad, tho [ do not see that it includes any organ- 
izations of colored women; but probebly because colored 

women have not yet, in Canada, entered upon organized 

effort. One has but to look at the Countess of Aberdeen 

and hear her speak to realize how admirably fitted she is to 
lead in all questions which tend tou advance women and 
widen their sphere of usefulness. She is a broad, sympa- 
thetic woman who gives out freely, and it mixgbt be said 
spontaneously, her sympathy in earnest words, with a 
winning sinile that gives a radiant light to her face, which 
expresses strength and sweetness combined to a marked 
degree. Added to this is the charm of great simplicity, an 
extremely unassuming manner, a pleasant, well-modulated 
voice, so characteristic of Englishwomen, and ease tho not 
the fluency of speeeh which marks the leading American 
women in the Council. In personal appearance Lady Aber- 
deen is tall, of robust physique, with brown eyes, hair of 
the browao auburn, and apparently isabout forty years old. 

Her popularity in Ireland, when Lord Aberdeen went there 
as the Viceroy, was quite remarkable, as was also that of 
her husband. The Irish people were prejudiced, sore and 
bitter under long suffering and poverty; and they had no 
mind to receive the English Viceroy and his wife in a 
kindly spirit. But it was not long before the wise and just 
management of affuirs by Lord Aberdeen, and undoubtedly 
more the active, warm-hearted sympathy of his nobie wife, 
wou them over, not only to respect and acceptance, but to 
a devotion and loyalty little short of worship in the Irish 
heart. Lady Aberdeen gave an impetus and permanence 
to Irish industries, especially for women, of which the ex- 
quisite band wrought laces, embroideries and hand-loom 
fabrics, carvings and other handwork, were examples in 
the Blarney Castle exhibit at the Exposition, and where, 
also, the lovely young Irishwomen with their soft voices 
were a double attraction. In this and a hundred other 
active efforts Lady Aberdeen encouraged and helped the 
Irish people. When the Aberdeens left Dublin they left 
behind them a beautiful memory, which the Irish people 
tenderly cherish, and which will live in their hearts fresh 
and green as their own fair isle. 


fine Arts. 


THE TENTH EXHIBITION OF THE ARCHITEC: 
TURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK. 











BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 

THERE is no exhibition of the year which appeals on so 
many sides to the esthetic sense, or appeals more strongly, 
than that of the Architectural League when the “ King of 
the Arts” reviews his following at the Fine Arts Building. 

An architect should be a man of broadest culture, judg- 
ing materials in relation to texture and color scheme as 
well as strength, dealing with problems of beauty and of 
human nature, setting his structurein right relations to 
the landscape which surrounds it and the civilization 
which requires it. He convokes sculptor, landscape gar- 
dener, decorator, metal worker, the artist in stained glass 
or mosaic, the maker of textiles, the leather worker, wood- 
carver, designer of wali paper, and even makes room for the 
medalist, the maker of bookplates and the painter of fans. 
Whatever makes the hcme and makes it beautiful finds 
place here. 

The great Vanderbilt Gallery has been reserved for 
architecture proper with wall space greatly augmented by 
alcoves, available in many cases for ‘‘ group exhibits” of 
the work of a single firm, while the four remaining galler- 
ies are relinquished tothe’ Allied Arts,” vastly more inter- 
esting to the general public. 

We all know that the great Richardson made the 
Romanesque style the dominant tendency in his day, and 
we know the course for our national architecture suggested 
by Mr. Freeman. Altho here the English speech and Eng- 
lish law are traditional, no form of English architecture is 
traditional in the same way, he says : and he adds that the 
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Italian Renaissance is probably our best starting point, 
tho a choice among different styles of architecture is ex- 
ceptionally possible in America. 

In looking at this exhibit it appears that much of the 
best work in hand just now is being done neither in the 
Italian Renaissance nor the Romanesque style, but the 
growing movement is ratber toward the French Academic. 

Mr. Ernest Flagg has adopted this style for his severely 
sivnple design for the New Corcoran Gallery at Washington 
which reminds one in a way of the new Public Library in 
Boston, already ranked by many architects as the finest 
building in America, Mr. Flagg’s building for Scribner’s 
Sons is lighter and more animated, as its use demands. 

Carrére & Hastings use this style acceptably. They 
exhibit the “ Life ” building, the Patterson City Hall, the 
Sloane House, and the beautiful new Hotel Jefferson, upon 
which Richmond people are counting as a great attraction 
to tourists. Of this firm is the Mr. Carrére who recently 
decided that it was useless self-sacrifice for him to accept 
the position of Supervising Architect of Public Buildings, 
since the whole system is irrational and no one person 
could make himself felt in so wide and complicated a 
sphere. Howard & Cauldwell show a villa in Tennessee 
surrounded in the plan by an elaborate scheme of land- 
scape gardening; and in Mr. Post’s New York Clearing 
House he makes place for and suggests a wall decoration 
called ‘‘Commerce.” It is in Mr. Post’s honse, for Mr. C. 
P. Huntington, shown here, that Mr. Elihu Vedder’s mural 
decorations have been placed. 

The design and scheme for decoration of the Baltimore 
Music Hall, by Mr. T. H. Randall, will greatly improve the 
plain core of the building as it now stands. 

Other successful designs are held to be the Rhode Island 
State House, by McKim, Meade & White; the American 
Surety’s Building, by Mr. Bruce Price: a house in West- 
chester County by Wood, Cooke & Palmer, and St. Mat- 
thew’s Church in Washington, by Heins & La Farge. 

Cannot architects do something to mitigate the ugliness 
of our city sky-lines ? Contrast their rectangular monot- 
ony, broken violently by some impertinent ‘‘ sky scraper” 
projecting its nullity against the blue, with a Venetian 
sky-line flowering in dome and campanile! Could not at 
least a law be passed forbidding that a building exceed the 
hight of its neighbors by more than two or three stories— 
a kind of brick and mortar “‘ high hat bill’’? 

The problem of the sky-line has evidently interested the 
veteran architect, Mr. R. M. Hunt,in his house for Mrs. 
Josephine Schmid, with its exquisite detail of window and 
dormer; in Fahy’s tall building Messrs. Clinton & Rus- 
sell have striven to mitigate the commercial box top; and 
the balance of the upper lines of the prize drawing for a 
Chamber of Commerce on the water front of Boston is 
pleasing. 

One large decoration, that of Mrs. R. V. Sewell for the 
Woman’s Building, at Chicago, the ‘* Arcadia.” finds place 
among the architectural work. It has fine color and draw- 
ing, it is well and simply composed, its maidens and goats 
have much Greek feeling, but it is not strictly a decoration 
as distinct from a picture. There is too much roundness 
and distance expressed in the canvas to accord with the 
integrity of the wall, with that flatness which is the essen- 
tial of a wall. 

Mr Elibu Vedder fills and combines his spaces in a mas- 
terly wavin his designs for Mr Huntington’s house and 
the Walkér Art Building «at Bowdoin College, and his 
compositions remind one of the great Florentines. But his 
designs look better in black and white, for the painted fig- 
ures seem like embossed paper stamped out from the back. 
There is the same strong thought and able draughtsman- 
ship asin his ‘ Rubayat”’ drawings; but he is not felt to 
be a colorist. 

Mr. Kenyon Cox shows a semicircular design to fill a 
second intersection of the dome of that same Bowdoin 
building, taking “Venice”? as his theme, supported on 
either side by “Commerce” and “ Painting.’”?’ The wings 
of the ship upon one side balance those of the lion of St. 
Mark on the other very agreeably; but the seated figure in 
the center with the vertical hanging, seems to divide the 
design abruptly and definitely. The color scheme is pleas- 
ant, but sweep of line and distinction in the figures are 
lacking. 

In the decoration called ‘“‘Fencing,”’ by Mr. Curran, the 
lightly draped female figures are animated and well com- 
posed ; but they seem to lack “ holding together.”’ In this re- 
spect ‘* The Seven Deadly Sins,” by Mr. Frederick Wilson, 
is especially successful, for the line of graceful figures is 
united by the yellow morning light in earth and sky. This 
composition charms by its artistic quality, but it is salted 
with wit as well, for Mr. Wilson is evidently posing as a 
cynic in the titles for these Deadly Sins: viz., Anecdotage, 
Plagiarism, Art for art’s sake, Amiability, Peace at-any- 
price, Mothers’ meetings (a tambourine in one hand, a 
scorpion in the other), and Proverbial Philosophy. 

A poster design for seeds, by Miss K. M. Huger, fulfills 
its mission of graceful line and well-filled space; but the 
drapery of the Greek figure might have stronger color to 
balance the flower jar. 

Mr. Rozenkrantz’s *Allegories” are unobtrusive and 
agreeable schemes of color, embracing mauy figures, and 
his “Sancta Mari@w Visio”—a bowed head, a bleeding 
cross seen across white lilies—is one of the rare unions of 
artistic and religious sentiment. 

But the superlative design, decorative, clever, witty and 
full as it can hold of all sorts of artistic knowledge, is a 
sketch for the ‘‘ Mask and Wig Club,” of Philadelphia, a 
fantasia on the theme “ Old King Cole.” 

The “jolly old soul” occupies the left of the three divi- 
sions, his hair, crimped over-night, brushed out for the oc- 
casion. Toward the throne trip “the fiddlers three,” 


drawing the bow with perfection of preciosity, while in the 
last division the round, important butler with the punch- 
bow] is attended by a Brownie page bearing ‘‘a pipe” as 
big as himself. 
How exceedingly well drawa and expressive everything 
ig! The dear little lagdscapes seeg through the wigdows, 
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the stork which stands like a prime minister beside the 
throne, his leg entangled in the ribbon which binds, as 


+ does the architectural scheme, the three divisions. 


The diptych ‘Morning and Evening,” by Mr. Thomas 
Shields Clark, is based upon a triangle divided vertically 
and arbitrarily without architectural division, into a 
darker and lighter picture—a confusion to the eye for 
which no great originality of design and brilliancy of exe- 
cution appear to atone. 

Mr. Robert Reid exhibits several refined and masterly 
sketches for his ceiling in the Fifth Avenue Hotel, of 
which more may he said in another article. 

Burned wood is always decoratively handled by Mr. Fos- 
dick. This time his subject is Louis XIV, standing in all 
his bravearray. The bold coloring and incising of the wood 
give fine play of light and shade and rich color; but le 
grand Monarque would have objected to being made bare- 
ly six heads high! 

A procession of cupids in burned wood by Miss Huger, a 
very beautiful and elaborate carved Indian doorway, lent 
by Mr. Lockwood de Forest, and a decorative panel in 
weird fish design, by Mr. Robert Arthur, may be mention- 
ed in this connection. 

For the ecclesiastical decoration, altho there are quanti- 
ties of it, not much can be said. Most of it is lacking equal- 
ly in elevated spiritual thought and good drawing. Take 
twoillustrations from the catalog. The ‘‘ Laus Deo,” by F. 
S. Lamb, is a composition of three angels in the form of a 
cross--two filling the arms, one the long arm of the cross. 
A rayed cup fills the upper arm, supported by the two 
kneeling angels. If the subject is “ praise,’’ why do they 
all look down ? Does the rayed chalice represent Deity, if 
so why does it need to be held? Why dothe angels kneel 
on nothing, and why this cheese-cloth anatomy ? 

A window of Faith, Hope and Charity, executed by the 
Tiffany Glass Company, is by Frederick Wilson, the same 
who was the painterof ‘The Seven Deadly Sins.” This is 
one of the good designs, but how inadequate in thought. 
“ Charity ” stands in the center of the triangular design | 
pushing together two little children. “‘ Kiss and make up,” 
she says. Faith sits at the side, somewhat encumbered by 
lamp, book, sword and cross, and looks on to see whether 
the operation will be a success, while Hope, in an attitude 
without poise or elasticity, gazes up at vacancy. 

The triangular window, by Maitland Armstrong & Co., 
seems to be original and sweet in its expression of the 
theme, ‘‘ Christ Blessing Little Children,’’ and the space is 
well and agreeably filled. The work by this firm seems to 
be done by designers of varying merit ; this window is by 
Helen Maitland Armstrong. 

The strongly drawn “ Figure bearing Light,’’? which fills 
the window without, accessories, by Mr. Edward EK. Sim- 
mons, is a daring conception, and to judge it one should 
see the window with its color. 

Mr. Lauber’s cartoons for glass mosaic always make 
other attempts in that direction look amateurish, and his 
‘* Three Church Fathers ”’ is, as usual, drawn and colored by 
square touches representing glass but following well folds 
of drapery and the construction of the figures. 

Medals by M. Roty, of Paris ; bronzeand ivory medallions 
by M. Delaherdre; a wrought iron grille by Bayer & 
Scherbner ; Faience, by the Grueby Faience Co.; are among 
the good things which should be mentioned ; the sculpture, 


much of which is most able, must remain for another. 
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Sanitary. 
WHO DISCOVERED ANESTHESIA? 


IN all the recent meetings of Medical Societies, Acade- 
mies, etc., the theme that comes irrepressibly to the fore 
is the new anti-toxin treatment of diphtheria; and already 
the medical journals are warmly espousing and wrangling 
over the claims for priority, of this or that oneof the men 
connected with its discovery and use, while the men most 
intimately concerned themselves, are generously inclined 
to award the credit where it is justly due, they knowing, 
deep down in their hearts, that the great scientific discov- 
eries, medical or other, are really never the work of one 
man, that they represent the cumulative efforts of many 
Loeffler, Klebs, Behring and Roux, each has forwarded the 
discovery. 

The way in which the discovery and application of an- 
esthetics, tho only fifty years in the past, has become 
clouded, is a good illustration of the truth, that when a 
thousand eager eyes are bent on the solution of the same 
problem, it is hard to tell who first caught a glimpse of the 
true solution. The whole matter has lately been brought 
freshly to mind at a recent Dental celebration, held in 
Philadelphia. It was the fiftieth anniversary of the 
eleventh day of December, 1844—the day on which Dr. Hor- 
ace Wells. of Hartford, took nitrous oxide—and while un- 
der its influence had a wisdom tooth taken out, for the ex- 
press purpose of testing the power of the pitrous oxide to 
annihilate pain. 

It is found in many ancient writings, that the dream of 
finding some agent that could render suffering mortals 
insensible to pain has haunted mankind from very early 
dates ; but we do not come down toa glimpse of its realiza- 
tion till the year 1800. That was a period when all the 
scientists were much absorbed with experiments on the 
nature and effects of gases. In that year Sir Humphry 
Davy said : 





* As nitrous-oxide gas appears capable of destroying physical 
pain, it may probably be used to advantage during surgical 
operations in which no great effusion of blood takes place.” 

The first successful application of a drug to the annihila- 
tion of pain was a grevt event; forit was from the tiny 
seeithus planted that the application of laughing gas, 
ether and chloroform to the abolition of human suffering 
came. It has become such a commonplace affair now that 
itis hard to appreciate the extent and awfuloess of the 
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terrors it has driven out. Thousands of persons are alive 
to-day who have undergone surgical operations that 
human nerves could not have withstood without it. 

The power of the laughing gas once established, experi. 
ments on an extended scale were in order. The story of 
Dr. Morton’s public demonstrations in Boston is familiar, 
the naming of all substances capable of producing insensi- 
bility to pain anesthesia, by Dr, Holmes is established ; 
and all the world knows how the great surgeon, Dr. Big- 
low, set himself to the task of learnizg the “ tricks and 
ways” ofether in its actual application to surgery. On 
the other side of the water, Sir James Simpson espoused 
chloroform as the best anesthetic; and the struggle that he 
maintained and the stratagems he used to procure its ip- 
troduction seem ludicrous to-day ; but in their time they 
were stern realities. His greatest difficulty was a con 
scientious theological prejudice. It was said he had no 
right to use an agent intended to interfere ‘with the 
natural and physiological forces that the Divinity has or- 
dained us toenjoy or suffer.” One clergyman wrote: 

** Anesthesia is a decoy of Satan, apparently offering itself to 
bless women; but in the end it will barden society and rob God 
of the deep, earcest cries which arise in time of trouble for help,” 

There is no question as to Dr. Wells having been the first 
man to take the risk involved in the first practical experi- 
ment in the use of an agent which, tho small as the scrip- 
tural mustard seed, has spread till it has filled the world 
with its beneficence ; and we cannot but feel that, when we 
who now are on the stage shall have become ‘the 
ancients,” it will not be the mechanical or electrical in- 
ventions of this marvelous century that will be recalled as 
the great glory of the age, but it will be merciful anes- 
thesia which holds an interest for every suffering mortal, 
man or woman, 








Science. 


Ir is said that the new French President, M. Felix 
Faure, is an early riser. He is up at five o’clock, studying 
at that early hour the dossiers, papers, documents, etc., 
which have been prepared for him the evening before, 
That was also the custom of President Thiers, who enter- 
ed his library at half-past five, in winter as well as in 
summer. Marshal MacMahon used to get up early, but he 
did not begin to work before seven A.M. President Grévy, 
an the contrary, worked very late at night, and did not 
rise before ten o’clock. M. Carnot got up ateight, worked 
in a small room near his bedroom and did net go down- 
stairs before ten A.M. M. Casimir-Perier usually rose at 
seven o'clock, took a walk in the Elysees Garden, and be- 
gan his work by nine o’clock. 





...-A new phase in the wonderful instincts of ants is the 
case of Formica smaragdina of Malacca, which makes its 
nest in trees, joining the leaves together by a thin thread 
of silk at the ends, The first step in making the nest is for 
several ants to bend the leaves together and ff ld on with 
their hind legs, when one of them, after some time runs 
up with a larva, and, irritating it with its antennae, makes 
it produce a thread with which the leaves are joined. When 
one larva is exhausted a second is brought, and the proc- 
ess is repeated. 

..-A Malaysian spider (Arqyro¢peira striata), which is 
normally of a bright golden tint, is said to have the power 
of ‘‘darkening down its brilliant coloring when fright- 
ened.” Itis well known that certain spiders can change 
their color under the stimulus of changing surroundings. 








Basic. 


AFTER what was said here last week on the topic, it is 
a pleasure to record thus far, a high measure of success 
almost in every essential concomitant, to the special 
season of Wagnerian opera, sung in German, under Mr. 
Walter Damrosch’s direction. The traits of carefulness 
in preparing it, the ability of the leading artists— 
many of them (even the newcomers) well known to New 
Yorkers—early came to be reassuring as to an arduous 
project; one at any time to be attended with difficulties 
and shortcomings, and always with good chance for crit- 
icism, just and unjust, intelligent and the reverse. We 
have no uncertain nor moderate standard for Wagnerian 
performances in this city, in German, One is ever at hand, 
naturally and spontaneously, which the seven annual sea- 
sons at the Opera House established years ago. In them, 
there came, along with a high level as to the work in the 
general repertory, the instances of certain great perform- 
ances (such as “ Tristan,” “Siegfried,” “The Dusk of the 
Gods” and “ Lohengrin”) that clos ly approximated the 
style in which things have been best done at Munich and 
Dresden or Bayreuth—as Bayreuth used to be but, un- 
luckily, is not to-day. With this standard, and recalling 
such bettermost representations of the old dispensation of 
German opera order, changed so summarily by Messrs. 
Abbey and Grau, the present series of performances fairly 
deserve to be ranked. Mr. Damrosch’s company is ex- 
ceptional. The singing and acting of the principals 1s 
quite fully as fine as was to be expected. The orchestral 
and choral share of matters is highly effective. Last, but 
not least, and a detail which in Wagnerism is not super- 
ficial at all, the stage management and mise-en-scéne have 
surpassed anything yet offered our German-opera public. 

It would not be fair to the representations given—four 
up to the time of writing these paragraphs—to try to pré- 
sent a close review, in such short space as is ours, of their 
general strength, smoothness and carefully artistic 
quality, and, besides, it would be unfair to the reader. 
Enough to summarize the last week as a success to which 
many contributed, aud fur which many merit thanks. Of 
the three operas sung, te wit ‘ Tristan and Isolde,” “ 5ieg- 
fried’? and * Lohengrin,” “Tristan” was given a pecul- 
iarly lofty prasentment, “Siegfried” was an affair not 
leas Age, Lohengrin,” perhaps, was served with more dit 
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tinct impressiveness and charm than either of the others, 
tho something must be allowed for its lyric quality brought 
forward on this occasion in a degree unusual with a Ger- 
man cast. 

Reverting to ‘‘ Tristan,” a word must be given to Mrs. 
Sucher’s famous [solde; an Isolde to-day as in past time 
poetic and impassioned and dramatic; a Wagnerian con- 
ception long admired, and as to its music so artistically 
sung that it is the parallel still of the famous past impersona- 
tionsof Lilli Lehmann. Mrs. Sucher retains rare distinction 
of voice, technic, style and presence amongGerman sopranos; 
and tho she is now a more mature woman than in the pe- 
riod of the public’s wild glorification of her in her own land, 
and tho her great voice is less certain and full than of old, 
she is probably as nearly an ideal Isolde as the Teutonic 
stage could afford at anyepoch. She sings withal; she 
does uot merely shout, and the Liebestod from her is song 
as wellas chapsody. Mr. Max Alvary’s rentrée, before a pub- 
lic that used to hold this interesting tenor especially choice, 
cameas Tristan. Mr. Alvary is not physically adapted to 
this part, por does he throw into it at all full meas- 
ure of amatory passion and that conflicting variety 
of sentiment it calls for. But he has made 
a study of it that is full of individuality; vocally 
it is eminently acceptable on national lines of art, and asa 
dramatic portrayal the impersonation rises to great vigor 
and almost to painful appeal in the long final act. It may 
be said here that the Hamburgh tenor’s voice has grown 
fuller and, in its lower tones, warmer, tho his use of most 
of it is as regrettably metallic and perverted as of old. 
The Branguene of Miss Brema is not of consequence com- 
pared with the lady’s striking Ortrud. She has a noble 

contralto, a handsome stage presence, and as an actress 
makes capital, with much success, of whatsoever is given 
her to do, even of a part—as in this case—not grateful to 
her. The Kurwenal of Mr. Schwarz is vigorous, and Mr. 
Emil Fischer’s King Mark not less sonorous and endura- 
ble than Mr. Fischer has been wont to make the dismal 
music of that injured husvand’s dismal discovery. Mr. 
Damrosch conducted “ Tristan’ with knowledge, decision 
and ease. The setting of the three scenes offered beauti‘ul 
stage pictures. The delight of the audience was entiusi- 
astic after each act, the enthusiasm cor ‘tial at so pleasura- 
bie a revival of a music-drams4 that has especially enlisted 
the attention of the thousands of Wagnerites in New York 
since it was first produced here. But stronger evidence of 
appreciation and of enjoyment was exhibited in the utter 
stillness in which every note of it was heard—a packed 
houseful, seated in darkness, intent on every phrase, hour 
by hour. 

Siegfried is so associated with Mr. Alvary that no other 
representative of Wagner’s impetuous forest-lad has a 
chance to be acceptablein it for many a moon. Mr. Alvary 
looks the charming character a little less satisfactorily than 
of sore, for he has grown heavier in features, and hisstature, 
of course, has gained no fraction of acubit. He sings it, 
however, with his former verve; each phrase is as effect- 
ively delivered, and the ancient grace of a clever actor’s 
poses and movemeats and his mobility of features are ever 
pleasing. Mrs. Sucher’s Brunnhilde leaves little worth 
desiring. The tumultuous and splendid duet which closes 
the Awakening Scene deserved the recalls that were a par- 
ticular tribute to it. The Mime of Mr. Lange, the Wan- 
derer of Mr. Schwarz and the Alberich of Mr. Oberhauser 
were in worthy complement to the loftier work of the prin- 
cipals. Mr. Conrad Behrens does all for the unintelligent 
Wurm that a basso, Wagneristic or other, may do. It was 
altogether a thoroughly standard representation, the week’s 
second one. 

* Lohengrin,” as has been intimated, fared unwontedly 
well. Mr. Damrosch brought that happy fortune to it 
by personal care of its preparation—a care for which 
he is to be lauded by all those who delight in a score 
apt to suffer in both German and Italian preseatations of 
the best sort. It will be recalled that “ Lohengrin” has 
been given in Italian, with extraordiaary effectiveness, this 
winter. There was little room for unfavoring comparisons 
on this occasion, especially when the composer’s own text, 
and many familiar traditions of ‘* Lohengrin’ as German 
opera houses maintain them were at last notlacking. The 
house this night was again enormous, and the concentra- 
tion of the audience a thing to move one by itself. Mr. 
Nicholas Rothmuhl, the Berlin tenor, in the title part, is 
always a pleasure, vocally and dramatically; so much so 
that his uncelestial face and figure are forgiven. Miss 
Gadsky, a young singer with a delightfully fresh 
voice and an uncommonly artistic actress, was the 
Elsa, especially enlisting the good-will of the house, 
and makivg a firm impression in a réle which brings to 
mind almost every German soprano that has come to us 
in opera within ten years. Youthful, graceful and un- 
usually endowed with voiceand a naturally correct use of 
it, Miss Gadsky’s Elsa is uncommonly satisfactory. The 


Ortrud of Mme. Brema was much applauded at Bayreuth, 
and while through her obvious technical inability to do jus- 
tice to much of her music in it, aud in memory of sucn an 
Ortrud as was Marianne Braodt, we canuot fiod it aston- 
ishing, it is nevertheless a creation of such fierce dramatic 
intensity, here and there, thatit is easy to see how it 
has become individualized. ‘The remaiming singers in 
the cast were satisfactory in no common measure 
—tho always understood that it be meted by a 
German yardstick. The orchestra was at its best. 
The chorus, barring a few instants of error and 
disconcertment, sang in time and tune. The stage man- 
agement and the spectacular background of the *‘ Lohen- 
grin” have never received such picturesque recognition in 
this city. he second act offered a specially brilliant, 
novel and even accurate picture. ‘lhe applause was of the 

@artiest for arcists and couductor. ‘The curcain rose up 
and went down again aud again after the manner of days 
of German opera which so large @ part of its local follow- 
ers have long feared were notonly no more, but not to be 
SUugested, much leas replaced, by new ones. Mr. Dam- 
Toscn, however, is certainty gratifying thav wide wish most 
painstakingly in this direction and elfectively,with the sup- 
Port and enthusiasm of the town. A costiy and almost 
audacieus enterprise is approved in a degree to reward vim 
&nd all eoucerned, The preseut week wili tuke up ‘The 
Dusk of the Gods,” aod *'Tanohduser,” presumptively 
With as much to applaud, or even with more. 
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DOMESTIC. 
THE FIFTY-THIRD CONGRESS. 





FirRsT session (special) August 7th to November 3d, 1893. 
Convened by President Cleveland for the purpose of re- 
pealing the Silver Purchasing clause of the Sherman Act, 
passed July 14th, 1890. The House took action August 
29th, the Senate October 30th. Other important action 
was the passage of an amendment to the Geary Bill pro- 
hibiting the coming of Chinese to this country and of 
a bill in aid of the California Mid-winter International 
Exposition. 

Second session (regular) December 4th, 18983—August 
28th, 1894. The chief act was the passage of the Tariff and 
Income Tax Bill, presented in the House at the opening of 
the session, passed by the House February Ist, 1894 ; ame nd- 
ments presented by the Senate Committee March 8th, by 
Senator Gorman May 7th; passed by the Senate July 3d, 
accepted by the House August 13th. The Federal Elections 
Bill (repealing the so-called Force Bill) which had been 
passed by the House at the previous session, passed by the 
Senate February 7th, 1894. The Bland Bill for coining the 
seigniorage was passed by the House March Ist, and by the 
Senate March 15th ; vetoed by the President March 29th. 

Other items of interest: Rejection of the nomination of 
W. B. Horoblower and W. H. Peckham for the Supreme 
Court; practical adoption by the House of the ‘ Reed” 
rules for counting a quorum; passage of acts giving effect 
to the recommendations of the Tribunal of Arbitration on 
the Bering Sea question; authorizing a bridge across the 
Hudson River at New York ; making Labor Day a public 
holiday, admitting Utah to Statehood; protecting birds 
and avimals in Yellowstone Park ; reducing the term of 
enlistment in the United States Army from five to three 
years. Among prominent bills that failed or were passed 
over to the third session were aati-option and bankruptcy 
bills, bills for the admission to Statehood of Arizona and 
New Mexico, for better control and safety of National 
banks, and for the election of Senators by « direct vote of 
the people. 

Third session (regular) December 3d, ’94—March 4th ’95, 
The one topic which has overshadowed all others, has 
been that of the currency. At the commencement of the 
session a bill was presented in the House embodying the 
ideas of Secretary Carlisle, but was found so incomplete 
that it was withdrawn and replaced by a substitute which 
was rejected. A special message from the President was 
attended by a bill for the issuing of bonds to maintain the 
gold reserve and for the retiring of the legal tender and 
silver notes, which was also rejected. The next effort was 
a joint resolution in regard to the payment in gold of the 
bonds which the President had decided to issue. This was 
supported by the Administration and many Republicans 
but wasdefeated. There was a determined but ineffectual 
attempt to defeat the income tax by refusing au appropri- 
ation. A Nicaragua Canal bill was passed by the Senate 
but not by the House. A military park was established at 
Gettysburg, and the office of Lieutenant-General was re- 
vived, General Schofield being appointed to it. The vari- 
ous appropriation bills were rushed through at the very 
close of the session. An effort by the Senute to secure a 
Government telegraph cable to the Hawaiian Islands was 
dedeated in the House. A proposition made by the Admin- 
istration to pay the Canadian claims by a lump sum, 
$425,000, instead of submitting them to a commission was 
rejected. A Bankruptcy bill was passed in the House but 
not in the Senate. An Anti-Lottery bill was passed in the 
Senate in May, ’94, amended and passed ing the House 
and returned to the Senate March Ist, ’95. <A bill to re- 
fund the indebtedness of the Pacific Railroads to the Gov- 
ernment failed in the House. At the last session provision 
was made for representation at any [nternational Mone- 
tary Conference cailed to fix the relative value of silver 
and gold. Three members are to be appointed by the Pres- 
ident, three by the Senate, and three by the House. These 
six have been named : Senators Teller, Jones and Daniel, 
and Representatives Crisp, Culberson and Hitt, 

The total amount appropriated at the three sessions of 
the Congress is estimated at $991,183,209. 


....There has been no special change in the political situ- 
ation in this city and State. The Platt men seem to be 
disheartened, and there have been reports of propositions 
for compromise which, however, have not been accepted. 
Governor Morton, in signing a bill for Troy, appended a 
memorandum which was interpreted to indicate a purpose 
tu veto the Bi-partisan Police bill should it come before 
him. Police Commissioner Andrews has presented resolu- 
tions for action by the Police Board for reform in the 
Police service, aboiishing Inspector districts and strength- 
ening the power of the Superintendent. The Chamber of 
Commerce took strong action in favor of abolishing the 
present system of police justiceships. Ex-Police Captain 
Doherty was put on trial for accepting bribes from Mrs. 
Thurow ; the jury disagreed. 


....A proposition has been made and agreed to by the 
representatives of the Astor and Lenox Libraries in this 
city and the Tilden Trust for the union of the three institu- 
tions in one large library, the details to be settled later. 
The new library would have 300,000 volumes and $8,000,000 
in funds, 


....Postmaster-General Bissell tendered bis resignation 
February 27th, and Congressman W. L. Wilson, of West 
Virginia, author of the Tariff Bill, was immediately nomi- 
nated and confirmed in the position. 


FOREIGN. 
....In the German Reichstag the clericals have given 


notice of a motion imposing a fine of 600 marks and im- 
prisonment for two years upen any person whe in a public 
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speech or in writing denies the existence of the Deity or 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, or who in any 
manner makes an attack upon the religious character of 
the marriage relations. This motion, which rouses the 
ridicule of all the opponents, is understood to be made not 
seriously but only asa part of the parliamentary tacticsof 
the Center, which presents exaggerated demands in order 
to embarrass the Government and obtain from it a portion 
of what it desires. Against this a petition has been re- 
ceived, signed by the leading thinkers, writers and 
artist of Germany among them Mommsen, Virchow and 
Brahms. The appropriations for increasing the German 
navy have been granted, including three new ships and one 
to replace an old ship. 


-...In England the Welsh Disestablishment bill bas 
been introduced in the Commons. The proposition is that 
the Church shall cease to be established in Wales and 
Monmouth in January, 1897, and that provision be made 
for the formation of a representative body of clergy and 
laity, to which the churches shall be transferred, while the 
glebes go to the parish, district and town councils, other 
property vested in the Church being placed in the hands of 
a comynission of clergymen, to receive their present emol- 
uments during their lives, and the remainder of the income 
to be given for charitable purposes, for laborers’ dwelling 
allotments, and technical high education. Sir William 
Harcourt has accepted the proposal for a silver conference. 
The election for the London County Council resulted in 
the choice of 59 progressives and 49 moderates. 


-.-.-In the China-Japan War,the Japanese forces combine 
to be victorious. There have been several! contests in Man- 
churia, and at every point he Chinese forces have been 
routed. The arrangements for the Peace Conference are 
in preparation. The Government states that while they 
are willing to yield considerable, they are not willing to 
grant exorbitant demands. So far as the question of ter- 
ritorial occupation, which it is said the Japanese insist 
upon, is concerned, the Chinese Government state that 
they will scarcely yield that, but will fight it out to the 
end. In general there does not seem to be great hope of 
any especial results from the peace negotiations, 


...-The conflict in the Norwegian Parliament continues, 
and it is said that the radical leaders are negotiating with 
the conservatives for common .action against the policy of 
King Arthur. There isalso a rumor that the King con- 
templates a solution of the crisis by ceding the Norwegian 
throne to his son, who renounced his claims of succession 
to the throne of Sweden upon the occasion of his marriage 
to a woman pho had no royal connections, 


....President Dole has commuted the sentences of the 
chief leaders in the conspiracy to imprisonment.. No de- 
cision has as yet been reached with regard to the ex-Queen, 
but it is stated that President Dole’s wife has interceded 
for her, and it is not yet evident whether she will be pun- 
ished or will be granted full pardon. 


....-The revolt in Cuba continues to increase, and fight- 
ing has been reported in the interior. Martial law has 
been proclaimed in Santiago de Cuba and Matanzas. 
TheSpanish Government expresses its perfect confidenc 
in its success in quelling the revolution, and has sent on 
troops and ships of war. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


WE are glad to work shoulder to shoulder with the best of 
our fellow-citizens of all creeds or no creeds against the domi- 
nance of the liquor traffic. Every other business shuts up shop 
one day in seven, but this curse wants to blight the city all day 
and all night, all the time, forever.—Catnolic Review. 





....¥oung men are not, as the Bok thesis supposes, a class. 
They are many classes. There is the young rowdy, the young 
loafer, the young dude, the young boor, the young gentleman. 
There are clerks, laborers, students, traveling men, society men. 
The reasons that would keep some from a given church would 
draw others to it. When you are writing about * young men” it 
is important to fixin your mind which class you would designate. 
The only common reason that withholds men, young or old, from 
religion is preoccupation with other interests. It may suit their 
mood, when pressed for a reason, to allege this or that; but the 
student and careful observer of the phenomenon perceives that 
the true reason is that they are filled with other concerns. Since 
in these days men are increasingly preoccupied, the vital and 
perplexing question for the Church and ministry is, what to de 
to arrest and win the estranged attention. A short answer may 
be: For the churches to adjust themselves thoughtfully and cour- 
ageously to their conditions ; and for the ministry, to preach the 
saving truth, not what men imagine they would like to hear, but 
what the servant of the Lord knows they ought to heed—preach 
jt intelligently—from a background of amplp knowledge ; preach 
it sympathetically, persuasively, interestingly, and with the 
might of conquering faith. And then “fret not, poor soul.” He 
who, having committed his cause to God, has done his best, need 
not worry. The result that should come will come.—Dr. I. M. 
ATWOOD. 


....In the Centenary Methodist Episcopal Church, at Newark, 
yesterday, the individual communion cup was used for the first 
time, and more than 300 persons took communion. The services 
were in charge of the pastor, the Rev. W. C. Snodgrass, assisted 
by the Rev. Dr. Ryan, of Ypsilanti, Mich., who invented the sys- 
tem. The communion was otherwise prepared the same as be- 
fore. There were fourteen tables inside the altar rail, each 24xl4 
incbes, with depressions for fifty goblets, and the vessels con- 
tainingthe bread. ‘The goblets stood in five rows, with the bread 
platesin front. The bread was cut in cube slices, and the gob- 
lets were filled before the morning services were begun. There 
was a large congregation present, including many of the merely 
curious, attracted by the innovation. fter the consecrationa 
line of communicants went forward and knelt at the altar-rail, 
ten in front of each table, and at the word from the pastor each 
partook of the bread and wine, returning the goblets to their 
places ont e table, whence aay were removed by the stewards 
as the communicants left the altar-rail. There were 700 goblets 
used altogether yesterday, fifty at each of the fourteea tavles. 
After one line of communicants had retired another advanced 
to kneel and partake of the bread and wine. The tops of the 
tables can be detached, and are constracted to fit one over an- 
other, makiog a cabinet, the fourteen tables making two eabi- 
nets Yesterday 7 a sipof wine was in each goblet. The 
gomnunton occupied about twenty-five minutes. The pastor, 
the Rev. Dr. Snodrass, and his assistants, expressed themsel 


ves 
well pleased with the eeremony,—New York Zribune, 
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FOR THE MASTER. 





THERE are many Christian men and women who show 
great solicitude to do some service for the Master. They 
are so anxious about it that they confess their difti- 
culty with extreme sorrow, as tho they felt themselves 
culpably delinquent. They say that they are not able to 
find the particular work which they feel themselves 
most competent to do, and that so many others are better 
fitted for the various kinds of Christian service thay 
there seems nothing of importance left for them to do. 

It is very creditable to any follower of the Master to 
desire to engage in some service for him. This desire 
may not always spring from a thorough apprehension of 
what it is to be a Christian, or of the privileges and du- 
ties which belong to membership in the Church of God ; 
but it is born out of a love, not always very deep or very 
strong, for Him who gave himself for a world of sinners 
It may be that some of this class of people who date 
that they cannot find anything suitable to do are looking 
for those things which require the least sacrifice of incli- 
nation, or time, or thought, or labor, or means, and that 
their real desire is for positions in the brotherhood of be- 
lievers which are more ornamental than useful, Perhaps 
they are not really willing to do all that is demanded of 
Christians who are really aggressive, and seek to do 
with all their heart and with all their strength whatever 
they find that needs to be done. 

When there is so much to be done to bring the world to 
Christ, so much to be done to bring Christians to greater 
perfection of life and to larger usefulness inthe Master’s 
service, it does seem strange that any willing soul shou!d 
be perplexed as to what to choose. The same persons do 
not find an equal difficulty in other lines of service, If 
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one should inquire how he might serve his country in 
time of peace, there would be many suggestions that 
would spring to his lips: By being a good and industri- 
ous citizen ; by observing the laws; by conscientiously 
paying his taxes ; by attending the primaries ; by study- 
ing the character of candidates and always voting for 
the best ; by studying the history and jnstitutions of 
the Government and seeking to influence men in 
favor of that which is righteous and salutary in 
government; by speaking well of the country, its 
rulers and institutions to strangers; by strengthen- 
ing the hands of those who have authority and helping 
them to enforce the laws. There are a thousand things 
which one can think of wherein he can serve his country 
well and faithfully. This can be done as effectively, 
often in private as in public life. One need not be Presi- 
dent or senator or representative in Congress, or gov- 
ernor, or mayor, or hold any public office in order to be 
a good and helpful citizen. If every American citizen 
were to wait for the President, or for the Governor of 
his particular State, to suggest some special line of serv- 
ice by which he might be useful to the Government, a 
great number of our citizens would be left without any 
assignment. But those who are anxious to uphold the 
cause of government do not need to be instructed as to 
what they should do. They find out for themselves, and 
generally without much difficulty, how they can best 
prove their own patriotism and kindle patriotism in 
others. 

The opportunity for activity in the kingdom of God is 
not more restricted than that of service to the State, and 
the man or woman who despairs of doing anything to 
advance the cause of Christianity must either be extreme- 
ly lacking in powers of observation or in willingness to 
do whatever comes to hand, Not a day passes in which 
the alert Christian cannot say something or do something 
to lighten the load of sin and misery which fellow-Chris- 
tians are bearing, to encourage despairing believers, or 
to strengthen the hands of pastor, or missionary, or 
bishop, or of those who have the care of the churches 
upon them. The highest Christian duty of a mother may 
be to train her own child so carefully and wisely that its 
whole life will be sanctified to the religion of Christ. A 
Christian father’s highest duty may be so to shape the 
life of his young son that he shall grow up to a noble 
manhood. Christians are not isolated individuals ; very 
few of them are living the life of hermits. They are 
brought almost hourly into contact with other lives, and 
it only needs a little observation and the application of a 
wisdom which is within the grasp of all, to do some very 
effective work for the Master. 

Those who satisfy this noble desire to be of service to 
the Master by observing with great strictness the letter 
of the Church laws respecting feasts and seasons and 
ceremonies,may receive benefit personally therefrom, but 
they are not in the line of that larger service of which 
Christianity stands most in need, It is a good thing to 
keep Lent, to know when Ash Wednesday comes and 
when Good Friday and Easter occur. It withdraws 
those who are given to gayety from worldly thoughts for 
at least a portion of the time. We have not a word to 
say against it. But it does not satisfy all the claims of 
the law of the Gospel ; for while the Gospel is freedom 
and joy and good tidings, it does bind to a law of service, 
not for a particularseason of the year but for every passing 
hour ; not to great things necessarily but to little things, 
the very least, those things which are most commonly 
neglected, those which if carefully performed would so 
rapidly extend the kingdom of Christ, and lift the world 
to ahigher plane of Christianity. It is not enough to with- 
hold one’s foot from the merry dance and abstain from 
selfish worldly amusements for forty days and forty nights 
in every year. Itis well,certainly, to do thus much and to 
strive to fill the mind with worthy thoughts ; but those 
who are really eager to serve the Master will find oppor- 
tunity in the home, in the street, at the shop—every- 
where and every day—for those little servioes which in 
the aggregate count for so much. 

The Master went into the wilderness to be tempted, 
and while he was being tempted he fasted. . We find our 
temptations not in the wilderness, but in the midst of the 
greatest activity, and it is here that we are to be tested 
for the quality of our faith and the willingness of our 
spirit. 


_ 


THE CLAIMS OF THE SOUTH. 





THE immense territory of the United States is now 
pretty well overrun. Tho some sections have but a 
sparse population, the square miles of unbroken wilder- 
ness are chiefly those embraced in the Indian reserva- 
tions. In course of time these will be surrendered to civ- 
ilization by the vanishing ‘* wards of the nation,”’ and the 
fierce land hunger of our restless classes will be ap- 
peased, 

When there is no more free land to be occupied the 
sudden and unexampled migrations of the past quarter 
of acentury will cease. But there will beebbs and flows 
of population according as fortune may seem to beckon 
or repel. When the restless fever of land occupation sub- 
sides, we shall be able to appreciate resources and riches 
all about us which are now almost unknown. The 


great wave of migration has hitherto been tothe bound- 
less West, where farms could be had for the asking and 
where the inducements were irresistible. 


In the head- 
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long rush to the new States, the attractiors of some of 
the older States have remained unheeded. This is par- 
ticularly true of the South. While there has been a 
pretty steady flow of population in the last ten years into 
Texas, Arkansas and some of the border States, and 
while much capital from our crowded cities has gone 
into plantations and various enterprises in the South, 
there has been nothing like an adequate appreciation of 
the great advantages which the South has to offer to 
settlers. 

We have tried in the numerous articles we print this 
week to show that there is plenty of room in that highly 
favored section of our country for men of capacity and 
capital to seek fortune. Southern men who may be con- 
sidered as experts describe the present conditions of pop- 
ulation and industry in the South, and indicate some of 
the great opportunities which are awaiting development. 
They show that the old traditions, which made cotton 
king in agriculture and which did not encourage manu- 
factures, are broken down, that genius and skill and 
capital are tending toward the establishment of cotton 
mills and other lines of manufacture, and that new ideas 
in agriculture are changing the character of the planta- 
tion and diversifying the crops. Farmers have begun to 
study the conditions of soil and climate as adapted to the 
production of nearly all fruits and vegetables, and we 
may expect to see a revolution in Southern agriculture 
in the near future. 

There are immense quantities of good land which can 
be bought in any of the States of the South at very 
reasonable figures. There is abundance of water power 
almost everywhere, in some sections rivaling that of New 
England, and the people of the South are ready to wel- 
come most cordially both Northern capital and Northern 
settlers. So far but few comparatively of our foreign 
immigrants have gone to the South. They have either 
settled in the older portions of the North or have gone 
out on the prairies. It would be well if a part of this 
stream could be turned into the South. Many of the 
families which come to us from abroad are tbrifty, 
healthy, hard-working families, anxious to secure good 
homes and comfortable incomes, The South needs them, 
and they need the opportunities which the South has to 
offer. The results would be of mutual benefit. It is not 
well that those who come from abroad to seek American 
homes and American citizenship should crowd together 
in one section of our country. It is better that they 
should be widely distributed, that they should not con- 
gest the centers of population, but that they should 
spread out over the broad prairies of the West and over 
the luxuriant savannas of the South, so that every 
State should have the benefit of the wealth they bring, 
of their power of production and of the value of their 
citizenship. 

By railroad and by steamship communication between 
this section of the country and the South is quick and 
easy. New York is the gateway of immigration and of 
commerce. It has always been closely connected with 
the South. Southern merchants come to this city to 
purchase their goods, and Southern producers find here 
the chief market for their products. It is quite proper, 
therefore, that such an organization as the Southern Ex- 
change Association should have its headquarters here. 
Its aim is to develop the South and to give information 
to those who are looking for opportunities for the invest- 
mentof capital, and especially for settlement in a section 
where agriculture or some form of industry offers a com- 
fortable living. 

We commend the articles by Secretary Herbert, of the 
Navy Department, Secretary Smith, of the Interior De- 
partment, and by the Senators and Representatives and 
others, to all those who are looking for homes, and to 
men who have capital lying idle and waiting for suitable 
investment. We believe that a careful study of the op- 
portunities which are presented so fairly and forcibly by 
our contributors will lead to results that from any point 
of view are most desirable. The people of the South do 
not wish to be considered as exclusive. They covet for 
their section a share of the wealth which immigration 
has brought to our shores, and wish it to be understood 
that their country is as open to intelligent and thrifty 
families as is the great country of the West. We shall 
consider that we have done the nation an important 
service if what is said in our columns this week shall 
contribute in any degree to the prosperity of the great 
Southland. 


> 


THE SAVANNAH RIOT. 


IF there is anything in the world sensational and dis- 
agreeable and presumably untrustworthy, it is the kind 
of lectures that are being given by that ex-priest Slat- 
tery and his wife on the subject of ** Secrets of the Cath- 
olic Confessional.” We have not the least bit of sym- 
pathy with the style of their warfare against the Roman 
Catholic Church, not the least respect for the morbid taste 
that either seeks or provides the sort of revelations which 
the hearers of ex-Father Slattery expect. Abuse is not 
argument, and the recounting of genuine or invented 
excesses and scandals is no way to affect thinking men 
on such asubject as this. It fits in only with the forged 
Papal documents and pronunciamentoes from Rome 
against human liberties, which we find in a certain class 
of newspapers which claim to be ‘ patriotic.” 

We have said this much to clear the way for a very 
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plain expression of opinion about the riots in Savannah 
which have attended his addresses and which have fol- 
lowed his lectures elsewhere. It would seem that if he 
were saying bitter things against the Roman Catholic 
Church and denouncing its adherents, the most effective 
way of their dealing with him would be to treat him as 
a lunatic and let him alone. Instead of that he 
has in many places been advertised by threats of 
violence and murder. At Savannah a number of 
hot-headed Irish Catholics went to the Mayor and 
asked him to forbid Slattery to speak, on the plea that it 
would tend to provoke a disturbance of the peace. The 
Mayor was a good, sensible Hebrew who had a love for 
free speech and who believed that even fools or bigots 
have rights, and he told them that if they wanted to 
avoid a disturbance of the peace they could keep away, 
and then there would be no disturbance. This eminent- 
ly reasonable advice they did not follow. Instead of 
that, a crazy crowd of them attempted to take possession 
of the hall, and it was necessary to call out the military 
as well as the police to protect him and his wife. Men 
were injured and, worst of all, a bitter religious feud 
was produced, 

Slattery was primarily to blame, no doubt, and those 
who brought bim there, but not half so much to blame 
as the foolish and ignorant men that endeavored to sup- 
press him by force. We are thoroughly glad to see that 
the priests of the city and the Catholic leaders attempted, 
tho without success, to control the ignorant mob, One 
of the priests told the crowd that they were disgracing 
themselves and disgracing the Church ; and it was true. 
Every mob is a disgrace to those who take partinit. The 
result is, as might be expected, the uprising of the peo- 
ple of Savannah who are determined that free speech 
shall be preserved even for such people as these. And 
Mrs. Slattery—who, we believe, was once a nun, and 
who had a perfect right, for aught we know, to marry 
whom she pleased—was provided an audience by the 
women of the city, and doubtless a much larger audi- 
ence than she could have received but for the most rep- 
rehensible advertisement that the mob gave her and her 
husband. They have both received the widest notice 
from the whole press of the country, doubtless greatly to 
their financial advantage, while those violent champions 
of their faith have done nothing but injary to their 
Church, When shall we learn that ranters ought to be 
left to rant to the winds? 


» 


THE CORRELATION OF PRIMARY STUDIES. 


THE meeting of the Department of Superintendents of 
the National Educational Association, held at Cleve- 
land, February 19th-22d, will long be one of the most 
memorable in its history. The feature of the meeting 
was the presentation of the report of the ‘‘ Committee 
of Fifteen,” appointed by the Association in 1893 to con- 
sider the most urgent problems that relate to the interests 
of the elementary schools of the country. The now 
famous report of the Committee of Ten related to 
secondary education. It is true that it touched also upon 
elementary school questions, but from an outside stand- 
point and with a partial spirit. It neither set them in 
clearer light nor contributed to their solution, As re- 
gards these, its importance lies in the fact that it made 
the second committee an immediate necessity. 

Superintendent Maxwell, of Brooklyn, was made the 
chairman of the Committee of Fifteen, which included 
Dr. W. T. Harris, A. S. Draper, now President of Lllinois 
University; Supt. H. S. Tarbell, of Providence, R. L., 
and eleven other men of scarcely less experience. The 
three men named stood for the three divisions of the re- 
port as finally presented at the Cleveland meeting—z.e., 
the training of teachers ; the correlation of studies ; and 
the organization of school systems. The chief interest, 
it need hardly be said, centered in the second topic, both 
because it was the most difficult to treat, and because the 
preparation of this part of the report fell to Dr. Harris 
himself, The discussion which his report excited at 
Cleveland is proof of its incisive power and the first flush 
of the fervor that will be kindled in the educational 
world as soon as the report goes out in its complete form. 

‘Correlation of studies” has been for some time the 
burning question in elementary school circles. There 
are artificial schemes of correlation supported by men of 
weight which it is fondly believed by their advocates 
will make it possible for children to learn something of 
everything in an easy, natural manner, and one highly 
stimulating to their individual force, It would be impos- 
sible to gather the full significance of Dr. Harris’s dis- 
cussion of this subject from a single hearing of his re- 
port. Its central proposition was that the best means of 
Correlating studies for a child is to bring them into the 
closest possible relation with the life in which the child 
has his being and place. In the, light of this doctrine he 
discussed the whole course of study which has been in- 
stinctively adopted and persistently maintained by our 
people, 

Dr. Harris claimed chief place for the humanity stud- 
ies—language, including grammar, history and political 
Seography, whicb take the child up on the line of his 
heredity and put him in touch with the civil and indus- 
trial life around him, and elementary mathematics, 
which give him the instrument for measuring and quan- 
tifying nature. His report was immediately interpreted 
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as opposing the ‘‘ nature studies” and the ‘‘ psychological 
basis,” which are the watchwords of the so-called ‘“‘ new 
education.” 

In the excitement caused by his firm adherence to the 
studies by which the child is approached as a spiritual 
being, standing over against nature, as it were, rather 
than as a part and parcel of nature, the place which Dr. 
Harris really assigned both to science studies and to the 
exercises that relate to the individual powers of the 
child was quite’ overlooked. Careful perusal will show 
that the report is more advanced in these particulars than 
is the present practice of our schools. Meanwhile his 
clear and cogent reasoning establish a rational standard 
of judgment in the choice of studies. Henceforth the 
new must justify itself to reason, or stand small chance 
of adoption in our schools. So much was admitted by 
the entire body of educators (about four hundred in all) 
assembled at Cleveland ; those who were in accord with 
the views expressed in the report, and those who sound- 
ed the cry of opposition. 

We shall doubtless treat this subject again, speaking 
of the philosophy which underlies the recommendation 
of the committee. We can now only speak further of 
its recommendations, which will be found in full in 
The Educational Review for March, occupying, on the 
three topics, 114 pages, or the entire issue. Under the 
second head of ‘Correlation of Studies,” a scheme is 
drawn up for the eight years of primary instruction 
leading into the scheme for secondary instruction pre- 
pared a year ago, Reading runs through the eight 
years; writing runs through six years; spelling the 
fourth, fifth and sixth years; English grammar, oral 
with composition lessons, through four and a half years, 
after which comes the text-book through the seventh 
year, which is replaced in the eighth year by Latin. Arith- 
metic is taught orally for the two first years, then four 
years with a text book, followed by the two last years 
in elementary algebra. Geography is taught orally 
for two and a half years, then with a text-book 
through the rest of the course. Natural science 
and hygiene have sixty minutes a week through 
the course; United States history and United States 
constitutional law take the two last years. General 
history, physical culture, vocal music and drawing 
each are allowed sixty minutes a week through the 
course, while manual training for the boys, and sewing 
and cookery for the girls take half a day each week dur- 
ing the two last years, The plan provides for an easy 
passing from this primary course to the secondary course. 
The length of recitations is increased from fifteen min- 
utes the two first years to thirty minutes the two last 
yeare. The different members of the sub-committee give 
each their points of difference from Dr. Harris’s recom- 
mendation, in which we note here that William H. Max- 
well, Superintendent of Schools for Brooklyn, recom- 
mends the study of German or French instead of Latin. 
It will be observed that algebra takes the place of arith- 
metic, considerably reducing the time given to that 
study. It will also be clear to one who makes a careful 
study of the report and recommendations that they are 
controlled by the constant thought, not so much toward 
the discipline of the separate powers of the mind—that 
is, from a psychological standpoint—as from a consider- 
ation of the conditions, social, economical and political, 
into which the children are brought and for which they 
are to be fitted. This suggests the diminution of the puzzle 
questions in arithmetic, making the study more practical, 
and the introduction of such studies as manual training 
and cookery, natural science, hygiene, drawing and 

United States history, the purpose being to make the in- 
struction as much as possible practical, while keeping in 
mind at the same time its disciplinary value. 

We have no doubt that this report, while interesting a 
different class of teachers, will be found as important 
and valuable as that on the secondary schools; and it 
seems to leave the field now open for a corresponding 
report on studies to be pursued in colleges. We heartily 
commend the full report to all our readers interested in 
education. 


> 


INDIAN LEGISLATION. 


THE beginning of the end of the Indian contract- 
school system seems to be in sight. For the last six 
years Government funds to the extent of over half a mil- 
lion dollars annually have been devoted to the aid of 
schools for Indians carried on under other than Govern- 
ment control, generally known as contract schools. Re- 
cently about one-third of this amount has been appropri- 
ated by Congress for ten schools, specifically named. 

Last year Congress directed the Secretary to inquire in- 
to ‘‘the propriety of discontinuing contract schools,” and 
he replied recommending that the amount of aid to such 
schools be reduced about twenty per cent. annually. 
Meantime, for the current fiscal year, 1895, such a re- 
duction had already been made in the contract schools 
not specially appropriated for. 

After thorough discussion of the subject in both 
Houses of Congress the new Indian Act provides that a 
similar decrease of twenty per cent. shall be made for 
1896 in Government aid to all contract schools except 
Hampton Institute, in Virginia, and Lincoln Institution, 
in Philadelphia, which are the only non-Government 
schools named in the act. The non-sectarian status of 
these quasi-public institutions, particularly the former, 
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was so fully set forth as to justify the exception in their 
favor. 

Of course this reduction in Government aid for con- 
tract schools should imply the care of a larger number 
of pupils in Government schools at such increased cost 
to the Government as is measured by the amount of 
private funds previously expended on those pupils, 
Moreover, it calls for new buildings and equipments for 
their accommodation, to say nothing of the providing 
for the large number of hitherto unschooled children in 
various tribas, notably the Navajoes whose one board- 
ing school and one day school are crowded with 175 out 
of their 4,000 children, 

But this logical sequence does not burden the Con- 
gressional mind, and a ten per cent. increase over the 
former appropriation for general school purposes (a 
little over $100,000) is about all Congress allows for the 
enlargement of Government school work among Indians 
in 1896. Some of the existing training schools, how- 
ever, have more generous treatment and will be able 
materially to enlarge and improve during the coming 
year. 

A quietus for the Southern Ute question has at last 
come. Theso-called agreement of 1888 provided for the 
removal of this small band from a fertile strip of a res- 
ervation in Southern Colorado to extensive and mostly 
unproductive lands in Utah. Unratified for all these 
years it has kept the Indians unsettled and unprogressive, 
and their white friends and enemies contentious and 
acrimonious. Finally that agreement has been definite- 
ly annulled, and the Utes are to have the option of 
taking allotments where they are or of concentrating 
in the western portion of their reservation, the unallotted 
and unreserved portions thereupon to be thrown open to 
settlement by whites who have alternately declared the 
lands to be unfit for Indian occupancy, er too good to be 
wasted on Indians. 

The drastic measures recommended by the Dawes 
Sommission have not yet been applied to the Indian 
Territory. However, no small betterment of the situa- 
tion there may be looked for from the act just passed, 
which gives to that Territory three judicial districts and 
United States judges instead of one, two additional dis- 
trict attorneys, and not to exceed six commissioners for 
each district, to be appointed by the judges. ‘The com- 
missioners are to have exclusive jurisdiction of sums 
less than $100 and of criminal cases less than felonies, 
with appeal to the court. Both district attorneys and 
commissioners must turn over to the United States 
Treasury fees in excess of their salaries of $4,000 and 
$1,500 respectively. Thus extortionate fees aad a hope- 
lessly crowded docket will be done away witb, and to 
obtain justice may be something more than a “ far cry.” 
To bring justice nearer in space as well as time, it is 
provided that afcer September Ist, 1896, the courts at 
Paris, Tex., Fort Smith, Ark., and Fort Scott, Kan., 
shall have no further jurisdiction over the Indian Terri- 
tory except as to such criminal cases as may at that date 
be pending in those courts. This last provision will 
bring joy to all lovers of justice, order and decency, and 
dismay to the harpies infesting those towns, whose prey 
has been witnesses, jurors, accused and accusers, inno- 
cent and guilty alike, detained there week after week by 
prison walls or circumstances equally inexorable, await- 
ing the tardy course of what had become a travesty of 

justice, 

The same law prohibits the manufacture, sale, carry- 
ing or furnishing of any intoxicating drinks in the Ter- 
ritory, and increases the former penalty by establishing 
a minimum term of imprisonment—one month—and 
raising the maximum fine to $500, The country has 
lately been flooded with intemperance, owing largely to 
a legal decision that the former law forbidding the in- 
troduction and sale of liquor into the Indian Territory 
did not apply to its manufacture and sale there! It is 
hoped that this new and more stringent law will be 
found incapable of any such technical twists. 

Altogether the friends of Indian uplifting may take 
courage ; and who knows how much of this legislation 
in the right direction grows out of public sentiment 
manufactured on Mohonk hilltops or cultivated in 
Indian associations of men and of women scattered 
throughout the country ? 


”s 
> 


THE OPENING OF AFRICA. 





At the rate at which the geographical secrets of Africa 
are being laid bare the map of that continent wiil soon 
be as perfect as that of Europe. It is all within a gener- 
ation that Livingstone began those remarkable explora- 
tions from the south and east coasts of Africa which 
made his name famous, and which stimulated Stanley 
and other hardy men to penetrate into regions which the 
great Scotch missionary could not enter. Stanley was 
the firat white man who crossed Africa near the equator 
and descended the Congo. Now the continent teems, so 
to speak, with explorers, who are traversing it from 
north to south and from east to west, completing and 
rectifying its map, studying its temperatures and phys- 
ical conditions, and even doing the work of botanists 
and geologists. 

Perhaps no year has been so fruitful in such explora- 
tions as the year 1894, Even a summary ofthe journeys 
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which have been undertaken or completed would oceupy 
more space than we can afford to give just now. We 
can only mention a few of the more remarkable explora- 
tions which have been made in the least known portions 
of the great continent. A Frenchman, M. Decle, has 
just finished a three years’ tour from Cape Town north 
to Uganda with important results. Count von Gotzen 
has crocsed from the east coast to the west, south of 
the Victoria Nyanza, going down the Congo. In 
the neighborhood of the Victoria Nyanza he discovered 
a new lake and explored the Ufumbiro Mountains, find- 
ing that the most westerly peak is an active volcano 
upward of eleven thousand feet high. He found that 
Lake Kivu, which has long been known, is not so insig- 
nificant as has been supposed, but is almost as large as 
the Albert Edward; that Stanley’s Lake Ozo, to the 
west of Lake Kivu, is not a lake at all but a river, 
which was probably temporarily enlarged when the 
great traveler saw it. Another traveler has made 
a similar discovery with reference to Luke Alexandra ; 
and United States Consul Mohun removes from the 
map the Lake Urenge of Livingstone and others, in the 
upper waters of the Congo for the same reason. Mr, 
Mohun finds the Upper Congo to be quite narrow and 
barred with rapids. The valley is extremely fertile. 
The same explorer has made a complete map of Lake 
Leopold If and of certain tributaries to the Congo. A 
Frenchman bas explored the rapids of the Ubangi, the 
largest tributary of that great river. Another French- 
man has thoroughly traversed the country north of the 
Congo and between that river and the Nile. Many ex- 
peditions, French and English, have explored the section 
of the Niger, and two German expeditions have 
traversed the Cameroons. Somali Land has also been 
explored by three or more expeditions, while the French 
bave been mapping their country north of the Congo, 
known as the French Congo, and have sent a number of 
notable expeditions from Algeria south through the 
desert, with the purpose of finding the best route to the 
Sudan. 

These are only a few of the many enterpriees which 
were on foot in 1894. Each has added to our know!l- 
edge of the geography of the least known sections 
of the tribes which inhabit them, and of the peculiarities 
of the country. Many rectifications have beea made 
with reference to the position of lakes, the site of towns 
and the character of rivers. For example, it has been 
found that Timbuctu is not situated ona plateau, as 
has always been supposed, but on a plain. Its position 
on the map will have to be changed. 

The last map of the whole continent we happen to 
have bears the date of July, 1894. So rapid is the 
progress of discovery that it is not only necessary to date 
maps with the year in which they were made, but also 
the month. Continued discoveries and occasional an- 
nexations make constant changes necessary. 

The most impressive fact about the latest maps of 
Africa is that little of the great continent is really in the 
control of Africans. Even the Congo Free State, occu- 
pying the great heart of the continent, until a few 
months ago properly an African State, is now a Belgian 
possession. There is a considerable section of the coun- 
try north of the Congo State which has not been formally 
annexed. It belongs to various tribes, but within a short 
time it will be Belgian, English and French territory, if it 
is not soalready. The only independent States are those 
of Morceco, Abyssinia and the Mahdist country north 
of the Equator, and the South African Republic and 
the Orange Free State inthe South. All the rest is really 
English, French, German, Italian or Portuguese territo- 
ry, or belongs to Turkey. If the plans of the ambitious 
Premier of Cape Colony shall work out as he hopes they 
will, the free republics in the South may soon become 
English territory. Some one has said that formerly the 
civilized world stole Africans from Africa, but that now 
they are stealing Africa from the Africans. It will not 
be possible for the work of theft to go on much longer, 
as the territory has been pretty nearly all absorbed, 

The next epoch in the bistory of the Dark Continent 
will be the development of its resources. That is what 
the European powers are most anxiousto do, There are 
immense riches in the mountains, the plateaus and the 
valleys of Africa, and many articles of commerce are 
produced which the world wants. In order to develop 
this commerce the means of communication and car- 
riage must be improved, and this work of improvement 
has already begun. Our readers know that a railroad 
from the Lower to the Upper Congo, around the rapids, 
has been partly completed, and trains are running on it 
back and forth. Premier Rhodes, of Cape Colony, is 
concerned with a railroad line north to Buluwayo in 
British Central Africa. It is stated that his telegraph 
line north to Uganda may be within hailing distance of 
the Victoria Nyanza the present year. The same ambi- 
tious ruler is crowding the Portuguese on the east of 
British Central Africa and proposes to take, if he can get 
it, a large section of country in the Baro's3 Valley. 
Probably within a year or two the contention between 
the English, the French and the Belgians with reference 
to the territory between the Congo and the Upper Nile 
will be settled. Then when the equilibrium between the 
various possessions is once fairly established we may ex- 
pect that the European powers will devote their energies 
to the development of their great colonial possessions, so 
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that the next quarter of a century promises wonderful 
results in the opening of Africa. 


a 


€ditorial Votes. 


IT was not our purpose to print a volume on the re- 
sources of the South this week, but the subject is such a 
large one that the articles we furnish might make a very 
handy little book, and certainly a very valuable one. It 
was our desire to have the general question treated as thor- 
oughly as possible, and for this purpose we selected those 
most competent to deal with the particular topics associ- 
ated with their names. Nearly every one of our contribu- 
tors is a Southern man, born and bred in that section of the 
country, and they are all representative men. We have 
drawn heavily on the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives and have taken two members of the President’s Cabi- 
net. Such an array of contributors, we venture to sag, has 
never been shown by any other periodical. Their names 
wiil be found on the first page. We need not repeat 
them here. More than forty columns of space are 
occupied by them in describing the resources and 
opportunities of the South, how its industries are 
being developed, and what grand openings there are for 
men who have capital to invest or who desire to make a 
living by farming or other employment. The quantity of 
practical information furnished one could hardly get else- 
where without consulting a whole library of books and 
numerous fi'es of newspapers. In addition to these articles 
we give our usual letter from Washington, a Fine Arts 
article by Sophia A. Walker, all our regular departments, 
a story by Cornelia Kane Rathbone, and poems by William 
C. Roberts, J. Russell Taylor, Clarence Urmy, Florence 
Earle Coates and E, Pauline Johnson; also articles by 
William H. Coleman and Ivan Nalleski in our Farm and 
Garden department. This is one of the large issues of THE 
INDEPENDENT. We have been compelled to add eight extra 
pages to accommodate the articles on the South. 





THE Fifty-third Congress is dead. It died at noon on 
Monday. It is customary to say only pleasant things of 
the dead, to pass over their faults and failures. If one 
should follow this rule of kindly courtesy respecting 
the late Congress there would be, we are afraid, very little 
tosay. We have already noted that the most important 
work it accomplished, outside of the routine legislation 
and the passing of necessary appropriation bills, is the re- 
peal of the Silver Purchasing Act and the adoption of the 
Wilson Tariff Act. We give elsewhere in this issue a con- 
cise summary of the work of the Congress. As tothe 
Tariff, there will be a difference of judgment according to 
the standpoint of the observer. It has now been six 
months in operation, and so far it has furnished a revenue 
entirely inadequate to the needs of the Government. Even 
with the results of the income tax, which will soon be 
known, the Government will still be without sufficient 
revenue to meet its expenses for the financial year, unless 
there should be a largeincrease in the importation of duti- 
able goodsimmediately. Those who have faith inthe Wilson 
act, including the Secretary of the Treasury and the Presi- 
dent, believe that in a few months the receipts will be very 
much larger, and that there is now no reason to apprehend 
another shortage in the Government accounts. It is to be 
hoped that this will prove true. Perhaps no one is more 
pleased to come to the end of the term of the Fifty-third 
Congress than the President. He looked forward with no 
little anxiety two years ago to the time when he should 
have ‘‘Congress on his hands.’’ Altho representing the 
party whose candidate Mr. Cleveland was, the majority in 
neither House has given the support to his Administration 
which the President had a right to expect. There has been 
an Administration and an anti-Administration faction 
among the Democrats in both Houses; and while the Pres 
ident has said the severest things of the Tariff bill in the 
form in which it passed, sherp and not always fair 
criticisms of his policy have come from the members of 
his own party in the Senate and the House. Doubtless he 
is glad to have Congress off his hands, and in this he seems 
to have the warm sympathy of the whole country. 


\ 





GOVERNOR Morton's sensible veto of a $40,000 job for 
building an *“‘ armory in Ogdensburg ”’ is worth reading : 

*T cannot refrain from expressing disapproval of the system 
which permits the State to enter upon the erection of a building, 
the plans, details and specifications for whichare so fauJty and 
deficient that before the building can be occupied additional 
appropriations must be provided for its completion, which cer- 
tainly leads to extravagance and is not in accord with good busi- 
ness methods. The plans and specifications for all buildings of 
this character should be carefully prepared and sufficiently in 
detail toinsure the erection and completion of the building, fur- 
nished and equipped, and within the amount appropriated there- 
for. In no other way can the State exercise intelligent super- 
vision over its expenditures or be readily aware of the amounts it 
is investing in its various institutions. If necessary to accomplish 
that end, each law appropriating money forthe erection of build- 
ings of this class should contain a provision that no part of the 
appropriation therein made shall be available until the officer 
responsible tor that particular department and its administra- 
tion shall file in the office of the Comptroller a copy of the plans 
and specifications for the erection of the building, together with 
his certificate that the same can b2 constructed, ready for occu- 
pancy in all its particulars, within the amount of these specific 
appropriations.” 
So also are his words of warning accompanying the West 
Troy Police bill, which he feels constrained to sigan. He ex- 
presses his disapproval of legislative interference with the 
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home-rule principle in municipal administration. This 
expression seems to foreshadow gubernatorial opposition to 
some features of the Lexow Police bill for New York City. 


...-Father Slattery, rector of St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Baltimore, who is especially interested in Catholic mis- 
sions among the colored people, takes exception to some 
things which Dr. W. H. Roberts said in his third article on 
** Men and the Church ”’ with reference to Catholicism and 
the Negroes. Calling attention to Dr. Roberts’s statement, 
that the Negroes have been well-nigh uuanimous in re- 
jecting allegiance to the Catholic Church, he points out 
that the number of Catholic Negroes, according to the 
latest report, is 160,714, while there are only 14,517 Negro 
Presbyterians. He admits that Catholic Negroes are com- 
paratively few, yet he says they are eleven times as numer- 
ous as Negro Presbyterians. He accounts for the small 
number of Negro Catholics outside of Maryland, Kentucky 
and Louisiana by saying that it is due to the fact that 
there are but few white Catholics in the South outside of 
those States; and adds that where white Catholics are 
numerous colored Catholics are numerous, and where 
white Protestants are strong colored Protestants are 
strong. It is, perhaps, only fair to say that the number of 
Negro Catholics given by Father Slattery evidently in- 
cludes all that are baptized, while that given by Dr. Rob- 
erts for the Presbyterian Churches embraces communi- 
cants only. We think it only proper that we should give 
this much of Father Slattery’s communicatiun, which we 
are not able to print in full. 


....Jtisa long while since a greater blessing has been 
hestowed upon New York than that which is promised us 
in the consolidation of the Astor and Lenox Libraries and 
the Tilden Fund. It is stated on authority that the trus- 
tees of these three foundations have agreed in principle to 
this consolidation, and that there only remains the formal 
approval by the respective boards of trustees. This will 
giv? us such a library as will be worthy of the chief city of 
the continent. It will have a collection of nearly half a 
million bound volumes, an immense number of rare and 
valuable pamphlets, and property and endowments amount- 
ing to more than $8,000,000. We have fora long while been 
far behind the smaller cities, like Boston and Baltimore, in 
our library privileges, and we may be sure that everything 
will now be done to give not only a library for reference but 
for circulation worthy of the city. We heartily recommend 
the public spirit which has projected this union. 


...-Most of our articles on opportunities in the South 
speak of the openings for the erection of cotton mills. 
There has been a large movement of capital toward the 
South within the past year with this object in view. The 
natural facilities seem to be quite equal to those of Massa- 
chusetts. Of course skilled labor is lacking, but from what 
Dr. Ervest Lyon and others say, it seems quite possible 
that this want may be supplied in part by the colored man. 
One of the manifest advantages in manufacturing cotton 
cloths and prints in the South is, that the cotton is right 
at hand and the expense of transportation is saved. [tis 
to be hoped that the manufacturing industry will be 
greatly developed in the South in the near future. It 
would be a good thing not only for that section but for the 
whole country. 


.... Wevery much regret that our friend, the Rev. Sim- 
eon Gilbert, D.D., leaves the editorial chair of The Ad- 
vance, after twenty-four years of service. His withdrawal, 
he says, in a personal word in The Advance, is incidental 
tochanges in proprietorship and control c »nsequent on the 
death of the late Rev. H. S. Harrison; but no further ex- 
planation is given. Dr. Gilbert has been a most faithful, 
gracious and useful editor, and he has endeared himself to 
the wide circle of laborers on religious journals, as well as 
to the readers of The Advance. His service has covered a 
very important period, during which he has made his in- 
fluence felt in behalf of every good cause. He has our 
heartiest good wishes for any other service in which he 
may engage. 


..--lt must not be thought that Lord Rosebery nomina- 
ted the Rev. Johu Percival, Head Master of Rugby, to the 
bishopric of Hereford just because he had written a letter 
a year beforeto The Times advocating Welsh Disestablish- 
ment; but we presume that this did not prejudice his 
selection. It has been a frequent thing toappointa Head 
Master of Rugby as bishop. Archbishop Benson, Arch- 
bishop Tait, Bishop Temple, of London, were all masters 
of Rugby, and there have been numerous heads of other 
schools who have been thus honored. Mr. Percival was a 
double-first class man at Oxford and served as President of 
Trinity College fora while. Itis refreshing tosee one man 
called to an important bishopric who does not make the 
Establishment a note of the standing or falling Church. 


...-Prof. Joann Stuart Blackie was one of those men 
whom we would have live forever. The older he grew the 
younger he was. He was a continued evidence for the rea- 
sonableness of the immortality of the soul; the most bril- 
liant Scotcbman of his time, except his contemporary, 
Carlyle, and the most versatile of them all. We were 
proud to have him as one of the contributors of Tae IN- 
DEPENDENT. He was a classical scholar of the highest 
rank, a lecturer on all sorts of subjects, witty, shrewd, full 
of fresh thought and devoted to ancient Greek and modern 
Celtic. He wasa poet as well asa scholar, and the most 
popular man in Scotland. 


....-Our respected neighbor, The Hebrew Journal, with- 
draws completely, at our request, its statement that ‘* there 
never was an honest convert from Judaism to Christianity : 
all who profess to be are deliberate frauds,” and declares 
that it never meant to say ‘‘asiogle word in deprecation 
of the conversion of such men as Neander and Paulus Ca- 
sel,” but referred to an entirely different class of converts 
mide in an entirely different way. We accept the amend- 
ment, and are as well aware as our neighbor that the 
methods of Jewish conversion ton often employed have 
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produeed a large number of such converts as might have 
been expected. 


_...The women do well to watch legislation, and they 
can watch nothing more profitably than liquor legislation. 
Fifty women were present when the Delaware House of 
Representatives voted to repeal the act allowing saloon 
keepers to sell Jiquor by the glass; and we do not wonder, 
even if it was unparliamentary, that they started up the 
Doxology, led by the wife of Chancellor Wolcott. Nor is 
it strange thatthe legislators were so taken by surprise 
that they did not rebuke the violation of the rules. Let 
the women keep up this crusade and shame the men into 
joining it. 

_...The North Carolina papers are publishing columnsof 
abuse of the State Legislature because it adjourned in 
hovor of the death of Frederick Douglass while it did not 
adjourn in honor of the birthday of Robert EK. Lee. Some- 
thing may be said, we think, in defense of the Legislature. 
Frederick Douglass was a man of considerable distinction, 
a native of a State in close sympathy with North Carolina, 
and he had just died, so that the case was somewhat differ- 
ent from that of Robert E. Lee. The principal grievance 
seems to be that Mr. Douglass married a white woman. 
But so did Robert E. Lee. 


_...An admirable example of the symposium is the series 
of articles on education as bearing on the religious life of 
the denomination, in The Herald of Gospel Liberty, of 
last week. The articles are all written, we believe, by 
members of the body of believers who call themselves 
Christians and nothing else, and whose organ is the oldest 
religious paper in the United States, now issuing its cigh- 
ty-seventh volume under the same name with which it 
started in Portsmouth, N. H. 


....1f a thing is bad let it keep its bad name. To give it 
a good name is a wrong to a good English word. That is 
one objection to that shameful bill tolegalize and regulate 
and protect prostitution, which has beea introduced into 
the New York State Legislature. It callsthe places where 
this vice is practiced ‘“‘inns.”’ That would be enough to 
spoil the word for decent use, and it would react on all 
past literature, and put a foul flavor even on ‘‘ The Tales 
of a Wayside Inn.” 


....Thisis a very seriouscharge made by Gardiner Green, 
Jr., against the Committee on Corporations in the Con- 
necticut Legislature of 1893. He came before that com- 
mittee to obtain a special charter for the Children’s Aid 
Society, and he declares that this charter was refused ‘‘ for 
no reason under the sun, except that the Society would not 
pay the committee for it.”” This charge ought to be investi- 
gated. It is made by a responsible man. 


.... Those who want to know how the colored race is pros- 
pering in the South should read the article by Dr. Ernest 
Lyon, himself a colored man, and evidently well acquainted 
with the condition of his people in theSouth. Theaccount 
he gives of them is most encouraging, and may fairly be 
set off against the view which Mr. Verdery appears to take 
with reference to their ability to acquire a thorough educa- 
tion. 


....The story is told of old President Humphrey that he 
gota hequest all unknown to himself for Amherst College, 
made by a woman, a stranger to him, to whom he had 
given up hisseat in astagecoach. The story is very nearly 
matched by the bequest of $13,000 given to Dr. Talmage’s 
wife by a woman to whom Mrs. Talmage had shown per- 
sonal attention by visiting her when she was sick in a hos- 
pital, 


....A plea for Sunday opening of the saloons was made 
at Albany last week, in the name, “not of the drunkard 
but of the honest citizen who toils for six days in the 
week.” Once upon a time the “ tailors of Tooley Street” 
met and made a solemn declaration beginning, ‘* We, the 
people of England,’ etc. The pleaders at Albany did not 
represent ‘‘ the honest citizen who toils for six days in the 
week.” 


....The hero of the successful anti lottery fight in Con- 
gress is Senator Hoar. We thank bim with all our hearts 
that he sat up till half-past two Monday morning watch- 
ing the chance to circumyent Senators Gorman and Brice 
who were doing their best to defeat bis bill forbidding ex- 
press companies to act as agents for the lotteries. It was 
justifiable Sabbath-breaking in his case. 


---.It will be a disappointment to the admirers here 
about of ex Queen Liliuokalani that President Dole and 
his Cabinet have commuted the death sentence imposed by 
court martial upon the four leading rebel plotters. We 
are not, therefore, to have the desired exhibition of malice 
and bloodthirstiness which we were told had been the 
Proljuct of missionary rule. 


-.. Secretary Herbert says of his own State: 

“Inthe South, especially in Alabama, we are making iron at 
lower rates, I think, than it is made at any other point in Amer- 
ica. Weare able to build cars there, and our miues are being 
rapidly developed.” 

The Northern manufacturers must keep their eyes open, 
or they may find a formidable competitor ia Birmingham. 


-..-A very kindly spirit is shown toward the Negro by all 
our Southern writers, almost without exception. It is to 
be hoped that we are at last approaching the solution of 
the great social, industrial and political problem which has 
80 long engaged the attention of the country. 


-... We have quite overlooked, many of us, the extensive 
and valuable forests inthe South. Weare already getting 
umber from across our Northern border. Would it not 
vie make larger use of our timber resources in the 


; --.. Weare glad to learn that the Golden Rule, in speak- 
ng of the pioneer “ missionary effort’ as being that of the 
aed on Missionary Society, had special reference to China 


ag to the general work of modern missions as we in- 
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Religions Intelligence. 


RELIGIOUS WORK AMONG THE IMMIGRANTS. 


BY PROF. GEO. H. SCHODDE, D.D. 





ONE of the most serious problems and perplexities origi- 
nating in the kaleidoscopic mixture of peoples and nations 
resulting from the immigration not of tens of thousands, 
but literally of hundreds of thousands annually to our 
shores, is the religious and spiritual care of these additions 
to our millions. This large contingent of strangers, to a 
great extent speaking languages other than the English, 
living and moving and having their being in a more or less 
different intellectual, moral and religious atmosphere 
from that of America, grown up under the influence of tra- 
dition and history often radically distinct from that of our 
own, makes the question as to their religious and spiritual 
condition in their new homes and country even more im- 
portant than their political and economic future. 

It is one of the lessons of the philosophy of history that 
in the ups and downs of the development of an individual 
or of a nation, the religious is the most potent fact, more 
powerful indeed than even kinship, language or earthly 
interests. The fact that the immigrant problem is but 
rarely discussed from this, its principal point of view, is in 
itself evidence enough that this great problem is being 
solved quietly, unostentatiously and satisfactorily. The 
truth of the matter is, that dangers for the best interests 
of American thought and life are never apprehended 
from this source. The political and social phases of the 
immigrant problem are constantly discussed in their 
whole length, breadth and depth; and in the an- 
archistic, socialistic and communistic tendencies of 
some sections of the immigrants there is positive dan- 
ger to oureconomic system, as also is the foreign vote at 
times a danger to our political system: yet practically 
never are complaints heard that the immigrants are a 
disintegrating element in the religious and church life of 
the country. The advocates of religious nibilism are not 
found in their ranks; the percentage of church members 
among them is at least as largaas it isamong the native 
Americans, if not larger. Even the so-called ‘“ Conti- 
rental Sunday ”’ cannot be laid to their charge to a larger 
degree than to that of others. The actual conditicn of 
affairs goes to show that in a quiet way a religious work 
on a grand scale must be going on among the hordes that 
throng to our shores, and that this, the most important 
phase of the immigration problem, is solving itself. 

Naturally, it is interesting to note the factors and forces 
which are at work in this transformation process and 
which are the agents in controlling the religious and eccle- 
siastical education of the foreign masses. Roughly 
stated, about one-third of the immigrants come from 
Roman Catholic lands, and a large part of the religious 
work done in this country by that communio. is devoted 
to these strangers, and this work largely explains the re- 
markab'e growth of the Church of Rome in this country. 
One of its most powerful aids is the parochial school sys- 
tem, with an attendance of half a million, ably seconded 
by a religious press in many tongues and for many peo- 
ples. While far from being able to save for herself all 
those who nominally were in connection with ber com- 
munion abroad, the Catholic Church certainly succeeds in 
retaining the bulk. 

Of the Protestant denominations engaged in the work, 
the Lutherans easily stand head and shoulders above ail 
the rest. In fact, they probably do ten times as much as 
all the other denominations together. This is no more 
than natural, considering the antecedents both of the 
Church and of the Protestant immigrants. The latter toa 
large degree, at least, nominally belong to the Lutheran 
communion abroad. All the strangers coming from the 
Scandinavian lands—Denmark, Sweden and Norway—the 
great bulk of the Germans, including most of those belong- 
ing to the Prussian Church organized from Lutheran and 
Reformed elements—the Finns, the Icelanders, many Bo- 
hemians and others, were born and raised in the Lutheran 
Church. While there are a great many disadvantages con- 
nected with State Churches, these are not without their 
advantages, too ; and among these the feeling of belonging, 
even if only outwardly, to the Church of the Reformation, 
It is this feeling that gives the Lutheran Church of the 
United States a hold on thousands and thousands of these 
neople, and enables her to work successfully in gaining 
them for the Church here. And this historic right and 
duty the Lutheran Church in this country bas keenly felt 
and appreciated, seeing in her inner or home mis*ion work 
the one chief object of her endeavors. Altho divided by 
doctrinal differences, nationality, race, language and cus- 
toms into sixty synods, yet on the question of Jooking to 
the spiritual wants of the immigrants, the whole Lutheran 
Church of the land is a unit. On this one question she 
presents an undivided front, and it can scarcely be said 
that there is a denominational synod so small tbat it does 
not help and aid in this work. To such an extent has this 
consciousness of duty entered into the very soul of the 
Church that in its interests even foreign missions have 
been neglected. It is true that the General Council and 
the General Synod have for years been engaged in tbis 
work in India and Africa, and that large sums of money 
have been sent to the Lutheran mission societies of Scan- 
dinavia and Germany, yet comparatively but little has 
been done. The largest Lutheran genera) organization iu 
the country, the Synodical Conference, with a confirmed 
membership of more than half a million, has only within 
the past twelve months entered upon this work in India 

aftera futile attempt to begin in Japan. 

But this does not signify that the Church is idle. On 
the contrary, she is doing a most magnificent work among 
the religiously forsaken strangers from abroad. The 
Lutheran is the most polyglot Churchin America. Among 
her 1,378,776 confirmed members, fully a dozea languages 
are represented, and in her schools, high and low, the Lu- 
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theran Church has the means of educating a ministry auc 
school teachers for these people, and in her newspaperdom, 
which represents just as many tongues, she can reach the 
hearts and homes of these same people. Not one-fonrth of 
the Lutheran Church in this country is as yet English. 
More than one-half are Germans, nearly one-fourth Scan- 
dinavians,the latter becoming Anglicized with considerable 
more rapidity than the former. According to the latest 
statistics the Lutheran Church of this country has 26 
theological seminaries, 40 colleges, 37 academies, 13 ladies 
seminaries, 45 asylums for the aged, 35 orphans’ homes, 
deaconesses homes, etc. The 116 educational institutions 
aggregate property value of about $5.000,000. These 
schools report 715 teaching force, and 12,094 students, of 
whom 2,730 have the university in view ; and even this re- 
port is only partial. 

To these helps and aids we must yet add the extraor- 
dinary auxiliary of tbe parochial school system, which by 
actual experience has been found in the inner mission work 
in the West,as is the case with foreign mission work 
elsewhere, the very best help for the missionary and 
the pastor. The attendance in allis pot farfrom 175,000 
Special seminaries, as thuse at Addison, Ill., and Woodville, 
O., educate men for this purpose ; only in exceptional cases 
women are in charge. Of such importance is this matter 
deemed that when a congregation cannot support both 
pastor and teacher, the former, in addition to his ministe- 
rial work, also teaches in the church school. Then in the 
large Missouri Synod more than 500 pastors are engaged 
in this work, and of the 400 ministers of the Joint Synod 
of Ohio 150 are doing the same. About the same propor 
tion are reported by the Norwegian Synods of the West 
and the Northwest. Altho these schools are found almost 
exclusively in the non-English sections of the Church, it: 
is exceptional to flod one of them in which the English 
language is not used more or less. The object is not pri- 
marily the preservation of a non-English tongue, but the 
implanting of Christian principles and knowledge. The 
Bible, the Catechism, biblical history and kindred topics 
are the leading objects of instruction, while the secular 
branches are not neglected ; and in the larger cities—such 
as Chicago, St. Lou's, Milwaukee—tne graded church 
schools can compare favorably even with the work done in 
secular studies by the high schools. 

The recognition of the religious factor as the leading ele- 
ment in education is very pronounced in the Lutheran 
Church. We doubt if there is acollege of the Church in 
the land in which biblical and religious instruction is not 
made as important a part of the curriculum as are the 
languages and mathematics. 

With this immense machinery and with these advan- 
tages of historical antecedents, language and the like, the 
Lutheran Church has been at work among theimmigrants 
for decades, and is doing better and more efficient work 
every year. Itis largely owing to this cause that at the 
last decennial census she could report the largest relative 
increase of any Protestant Church in America, namely 
sixty five per cent., and that she now stands in numbers, 
tho not in influence, as the third or fourth among 
the Protestant Churches in this country. It is owing 
chiefly to her self-sacrifice, energy and work, that the 
Protestant immigrant, who comes to this country poor in 
money and means, and, on account of the State Churches 
abroad, ignorant of self help iu church affairs, that these 
additions to our population are not lost spiritually and 
religiously, but are won for a positive and evangelical type 
of Christianity. In time her great work cannot but be 
recognized. . 

And this can and will be done without any disparage- 
ment of what the other Churches are doing. The German 
Evangelical Synod,representing the United Church of Prus 
sia, has a membership of nearly 200,000, and operates 
largely with the same means that the Lutheran Church 
employs—institutions, mission boards, parochial schools, 
publications, etc. Of the denominations of a non-Conti- 
nental origin, the Methodists are probably in the lead, 
with a German membership of more than 50,000, and a 
respectable list of church periodicals and publications. 
The Congregationalists, as also the Baptists, are laboring 
among the Scandinavians, as is attested among other 
things by their Scandinavian theological schoolsin Chicago; 
and the former, at least, are doing some work among the 
Germans also. The Presbyterians have two German theo- 
logical seminaries, one in New Jersey and the other in 
Iowa. Yet, compared with what the Lutheran Church 
has been and is doing in this direction, even these attempts 
seem insignificant. It is only the Lutheran that makes 
this her chief and leading work, and circumstances are 
such that she is best enabled to do the work, and has had 
the wisdom to see her mission, and the determination and 
zeal not to neglect this mission. While not often named 
among the ‘leading’? denominations of the land, in 
this respect she certainly is the“ leader.’”’ And for this she 
deserves recognition and credit. 

Co.umuvs, O. 


DR. LUNN’S VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES. 


BY THE -REV. 





Ss. T. WILLIS. 


THE Rev. Dr. Henry S. Lunn, Editor of The Review of 
the Churches and President of the Grindelwald Conference, 
has just completed a tour of some of the larger cities and 
colleges of America. He bas lectured with encouraging 
success in Boston, Harvard and Brown Universities and 
Andover Seminary, aud has spoken to enthusiastic preach- 
ers’ meetings in Boston, Buffalo, Toronto, Chicago, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York. On Tues 
day afternoon he gave his last address to ‘the clergy” of 
New York in the Marble Coilegiate Church. He said, being 
a member of acertain unique political club in London, in 
which men ofall shades of political opinion met and freely 
discussed the political issues of the day with great mutual 
profit, it occurred to him, *‘ Why not such a frank and free 
interchange of religious opinions?” This was the ge:m 
thought of the famous Grindelwald Conference. 
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In his address he mentioned thret great causes of the 
“‘ Christian Unity’ sentiment now spreading in England, 
which are: (1) Tbe Influence of the ‘‘ Oxford Movement,’ 
led by such men as Newman, Manning and Cranmer, which 
stood for a broad common truth among all the people of 
God, irrespective of denominational affiliation ; (2) ‘‘ The 
Broad Church Movement,” led by Dean Stanley, Thomas 
Arnold, and others, who emphasize the fact that * all bap- 
tized believers are members of the Church of Christ,”’ with 
a strong tendency toward liberal Christianity ; and (3) the 
Outburst of Social Effort which was a general uprising 
among the people against all manner of social evil. This 
work bad the tendency to draw all those engaged in it into 
closer sympathy, and as a schoolmaster led them near the 
Christ. 

Among the good results effected by the Grindelwald 
Conferences, Dr. Lunn mentioned the fact that in accord- 
ance with the appeal of the Conference Whitsunday 
in 1892 was observed throughout England as a day for spe- 
cial services forChristian Unity. On that day for the first 
time in the history of English Protestantism one mighty 
prayer arose from thousands of churches for the unity of 
the people of God echoing the High Priestly prayer of our 
Divine Lord himself, “‘ that they all might be one as thou, 
Father, art in me and Lin thee, that they also might be 
one in us.’? Special sermons also were delivered, in which 
the preacher laid emphasis upon some of the good features 
of denominations other than his own. 

It is a significant fact that in the meeting of preachers 
in Chicago, which greeted Dr. Lunn as in the one at Wash- 
ington City, resolutions were unanimously adopted, setting 
apart Whitsunday as a day for special prayer for Christian 
unity. 

Another result was the appointment of councils in the 
larger cities, as Worcester, Leeds and Nottingham, to look 
after the interests of general Christian work. In this work 
two commendable results have followed: (1) overlapping 
is prevented, so that two or more workers do not cover 
the same streets or districts in laboring for the sub- 
merged tenth, and thus conservation of Christian 
energy is established ; and (2) no oneisallowed tounchurch 
another. For there are Christians in all Churches, and 
each great denomination stands for some peculiar doctrine 
and teaches some great lesson which enriches the faith of 
the Church of Christ. Tho many of us reject the doctrine 
of Mariolatry, yet without it some people would fail to 
kuow the divine, almost feminine tenderness of our Lord. 
If any Roman Catholic order is hated more than another 
by Protestants, it is probably the Society of Jesuits, and 
yet no one organization represents submission in a more 
marked degree. We object to the Franciscans, but they 
teach us the much-needed lesson of poverty. Calvinism 
stands for the sovereignty of God, Lutheranism for 
religious liberty, and Methodism for zeal and spirituality. 
We must recognize the great service each religious body 
has rendered, and allow to all the honest sincerity we claim 
for ourselves. He said the sentiment of Christian union 
had grown in England until such men as Canons Farrar 
and Fremantle on the one hand, and Hugh Price Hughes 
ou the other, were willing to bring about union on the 
basis of the Lambeth Articles, modified to suit local 
necessities. 

New YORK CITY. 


ies 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 
THE successor of Dr. J. H. W. Stuckenberg in the 
charge of the American Church in Berlin, is to be James 
F. Dickie, D.D., a Presbyterian minister in Detroit, Mich. 





.... It is reported that Dr. Burtsell has decided to appeal 
to Rome for restoration to his old Church of the Epiphany, 
in this city, from which he was removed by Archbishop 
Corrigan. 


..;.The Papal decree relative to Catholics being members 
of the secret societies known as the Odd Fellows, Knights 
of Pythias and Sons of Temperance, has been read from 
the pulpit of nearly every Catholic church in this city and 
in neighboring cities. 


..--The Superintendent of the Oxford University Press 
reports that the sales of the Revised Version of the Eng- 
lish Bible, which for a time after its first introduction fell 
off considerably, have again revived, and that there is a 
considerable demand for it. 


....The Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church reports receipts for January of $27,941, against 
$17,615 for January, 1894. The total receipts for three 
months have been $94,571, a gain over the first three 
months of the previous year of $53,219. 

....Evangelistic work among the French-speaking pop- 
ulation in different parts of the country has increased rap- 
idly. The presbyteries of Pittsburg and Allegheny have 
become interested in it, and have voted to support a mis- 
sionary for work among those people. 

.... The three Bible societies of England, Scotland and 
this country have issued a miniature Gospel of St. John in 
Japanese for the ase of the troops. The book is only two 
and three-fourths by one and seven-eighths inches, has a 
guarding-flap, and is on extremely thin paper, but very 
clear and readable. 


....At the recent meeting of the synod of the Catholic 
diocese of Brooklyn it was reported that the annual income 
of the churches varies from $3,000 to $40,000 a year. A tax 
for the support of the bishop was fixed so as to yield him 
about $11,400 a year; besides this he receives $2,000 from 
the Pro-Cathedral congregation, and enough more from 
the Catholic cemetery at Flatbush to bring the annual re- 
ceipts up to about $25,000. 


---.Out of 502 students entering Cornell University at the 
beginning of the present academic year, 266, or 54 per cent., 
were church members, and 125, or 25 per cent., were regular 
attendants at church. The Presbyterian denomination 
leads, with 94 attendants, including members ; Episcopal, 
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67; Methodist, 65; Baptist, 43; Congregational, 40; Cath- 
olic, 20; Unitarian, 13; Friends,11; Universalist, 9; Dutch 
Reformed, 8; and 8 scattering, among Disciples, Lutheran, 
etc. 


...-Nashotah Theological Seminary, in Nashotah, Wis., 
the principal divinity school of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the West, has a present endowment of only 
$100,000, which is far from sufficient to meet all the de- 
mands upon the institution. One result is that many 
applicants for admission to the seminary cannot be accom- 
modated. With a view to furthering the interests of the 
seminary Nashotah Leagues have been formed in the prin- 
cipal cities of the East. 


...» The evangelical movement in Spain is increasing in 
strength. Already it is said that the Reformed Spanish 
Church has upward of 10,000 adherents, the majority be- 
longing to the laboring classes. Meanwhile others are at 
work—the American Board missionaries at Santander and 
Baptist preachers. One of these writes that congrega- 
tions of from 300 to 600 people are frequently seen, and 


sometimes as many as 1,500. There are six small Baptist 
churches. 


....The work among the freedmen has suffered a severe 
loss in the destruction by fire of the beautiful boarding- 
school building at Jackson, Miss., known as the Mary 
Holmes Seminary, under the charge of the Freedmen’s 
Board of the Presbyterian Church. The original total 
cost of the building was $27,000. It was insured for $15,000. 
In its present straits the Board cannot furnish the addi- 
tional $12,000 needed to rebuild, and issues a special re- 
quest for assistance in this particular. 


....The question of Church union in Scotland has been 
again before a conference of the Free Church and the 
United Presbyterian Church, without, however, resulting 
in any very definite action. While the opposition to the 
establishment in the Free Church is said to have weakeved, 
on the other hand conservatism has been increased by the 
Irish controversy, aud any union, it is thought, would 
probably be followed by a considerable secession from the 
Free Church which could put off any union until dises- 
tablishment can be secured. 


....The Salvation Army continues to extend its opera- 
tions. They are preparing to enter Iceland, and the com- 
mander of the first corps is to be a Mr. Davidson, a native 
of Iceland, who has been attending the Training Home at 
Winnepeg in Canada. In Melbourne, Australia, they have 
secured an immense property as headquarters for their 
work in that country. In Madrid, also, a commodious 
building has been taken, which is open daily as a place of 
rest aud warmth. The commissioner proposes to take ad- 
vantage of the time when people come in for shelter to 
preach the Gospel. 


....Tbe McAll mission in France received, during the 
past year, about $80,000, of which $26,800 came from Eng- 
land and $31,350 from the United States In common with 
other societies, this has felt the effect of the depression of 
business and it is feared that the income will be materially 
reduced. The missionis reducing its expenses in Paris to 
a considerable degree, and they look forward with hope and 
courage for the new year. More and more the mission is 
in hearty co-operation with the local orgavizations, so that 
what it does is looked upon as assistance rather than as 
outside work 


.... The annual meeting of the Methodist Book Commit- 
tee was held recently in this city. Reports of the business 
of the Book Concerns in New York and Cincinnati showed 
that they have a total net capital of $3,396,952, and that the 
net profits of the year were $198,357. Thecirculation of the 
various Church papers was reported as follows: Christian 
Advocate, of New York, 45,000; Western, of Cincinnati, 
27,346; Central, of St. Louis, 21,500; Northwestern, of 
Chicago, 19,550; Northern, 8,800; Methodist Review, 5,100 ; 
Southwestern, 4,500. Among the German periodicals the 
Christliche Apologete has a circulation of 20,282, and the 
Haus und Herd, 9,100. 


...-A writer in the British Weekly calls attention to the 
different treatment that the Welsh have received at the 
hands of the Church of England from that which the High- 
landers of Scotland have received from the Presbyterian 
establishment. In Wales the preferments have always 
been of English clergymen who understood not a word of 
Welsh; in Scotland there has never been but one presen- 
tation of a minister who could not preach in Gaelic, and 
that early in the present century, and then the communi- 
cants refused to sign the call. The matter was appealed 
from presbytery to synod and from synod to the General 
Assembly ; and from that time to this the principle has 
been universally accepted. 


....Dr. L. W. Munhall has been conducting a series 
of evangelistic services in Iowa City ; the Baptist, Chris- 
tian, Congregational, Methodist and Presbyterian 
churches co-operating with the Y. M.C. A. in the work. 
The meetings continued for twenty days, and, notwith- 
standing the fact that a part of the time the weather was 
intensely cold, the interest grew to the very last, and all 
regretted that the evangelists could not stay a week longer. 
Oftentimes the armory was crowded toits fullest capacity, 
standing room being at a premium. Some two hundred 
confessed Christ for the first time, and many members of 
the churches were quickened into better life. Rarely has 
the Gospel been preached with such power and earnestness 
in that old, staid and conservative university city. 


....The payment by the Spanish Government of the in- 
demnity of $17,500 for damage to property of the American 
Board in the Caroline Islands does not seem to have closed 
the question. It has been stated that not long since the 


missionary ship was not allowed to stop at Ponape, not- 
withstanding the fact that the question of the return of 
the missionaries to that island has never been considered 
When they withdrew, at the suggestion of 


an open one, 
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Commander Taylor, of the United States steamship “ A] 
liance,” in order to await the settlement cf the affair 
between the two Governments it was expected that they 
would return as soon as that was arranged. At present 
the matter rests entirely, so far as the Government is con- 
cerned, with the Board, whether the missionaries shal] 
return there or not. ; 

..--In the University of Cambridge, England, there is a 
Religious Discussion Society, the especial object of which 
is to seek to qualify Christian believers to give a reason, 
amid the opportunities and discussions of university social 
life, for their hope; and also, as far as possible, to meet the 
difficulties of inquiring minds. Under the auspices of the 
society there was held recently a series of meetings of re- 
markable interest. The freest discussion and questions 
were invited, and the large attendance bore witness to the 
general interest. On Sunday evening the Guild Hall was 
crowded, at least a thousand university men being present, 
and the succeeding meetings were also largely attended, 
Not only were the questions and discussions in the general 
meetings continued till a late hour, but a number of men 
sought personal interviews with the leader. 

...-The King’s Daughters and Sons have been carrying 
on a special mission for the lumbermen, miners and boat- 
men on the Great Lakes with their headquarters at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich. They are employing eight men as evan- 
gelists in campsamong the destitute miners, going through 
the fire districts and wherever they find those who need 
their help. The closing of the mines of Iron Range, the 
pestilence and conflagrations have reduced whole sections 
toa pitiable condition, and altho help has been given it 
cannot meet all the wants. At the very time when this 
was going, on some weeks since, a number of the liquor 
dealers undertook to destroy their building by an explo- 
sion. One of the stoops of the building was entirely demol- 
ished. Barrels of papers packed for the camps and a large 
box of clothing were in ruins. Fortunately there was no 
loss of life. It has, however, made the work still more 
difficult. They have also opened a rescue home for girls, 
and are finding special encouragement in their work 
among the boatmen of the Lakes and the 100,000 woodsmen 
in the forests. 

..-.The project of a class for the study of city govern- 
ment was a short time since regarded as an experiment, 
No one would venture to say that the interest in such 
study was sure to be maintained, Complete success has, 
however, been enjoyed in the class begun January 15th, in 
the Marble Collegiate Church, and continued each Tuesday 
evening with large attendance and increasing interest. 
For a text-book and a general guide, Conkling’s ‘City 
Government in the United States” is used, The class read 
achapter each week in advance, and come prepared to lis- 
ten intelligently to Professor Woodford’s informal lecture, 
and to ask questions, and to discuss the subject of the 
evening. ‘ Elections,” ** Taxation,’ ‘‘ Excise,” have been 
some of the subjects treated. Both gentlemen and ladies 
take part in the study and discussions, The class is en- 
tirely free’ It bas an enrollment of one hundred. The 

Chiistian Endeavor Society of the Church, under whose 
auspices the class is held is, through its Good Citizenship 
Committee, doing a good work in the interest of the city. 

....It is stated that a commission of officials from the 
Russian Holy Synod will shortly be appointed to proceed 
to the Southeastern provinces to inquire into the beliefs 
and organization of the numerous sects which have sprung 
into being in that region. Some of these bodies profess 
most extraordinary notions, self-flagellation and self-mu- 
tilation being tenets frequently met with. The most di- 
verse sects are said to live side by side along the Volga. 
One of the most notorious of these is a body which has as 
its leading doctrine the supreme virtue of self-immolation. 
A great number of these miserable creatures have been 
proceeded against by the police, and those who are left are 
under close surveillance. Another awful sect on which the 
police have their eyes is the ‘ Redeemer’? Community. 
Now and again members of it mysteriously disappear and 
are nevermore heard of. The general opinion is that they 
are enticed into some isolated and deserted dwelling and 
there murdered by other members of the body. The notion 
underlying and compelling all this murder and suicide is 
the belief that the reign of Antichrist is about to begin 
shortly, and that itis the duty of the true Christian to es- 
cape before he comes. The speedy coming of Autichrist is 

a belief held among many sects of Russians and among the 
peasantry generally. 








Charities. 


THE will of Moses Kimball, the founder of the Boston 
Museum and a former active business man of Boston, con- 
tains the following public bequests: New England Hospi- 
tal for Women and Children of Boston, $5,000 for the 
founding of a free bed ‘‘as a memorial of my late dear 
mother, to be known as the Nancy Kimball Free Bed”; 
$10,000 is also given the hospital for general purposes, and 
$1,000 toward the support of the medical dispensary. The 
remainder of the estate, after several bequests to relatives, 
is created a trust fund, and from the principal the follow- 
ing societies will each receive $5,000: New England Hospi- 
tal for Women and Children, Home for Aged Men in Bos- 
ton, Home for Aged Women in Boston, Boston Dispensary, 
Massachusetts Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary, the 
Gwynne Temporary Home for Children, the New England 
Historical Genealogical Society, the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Institute of Technology, and the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union. The will also provides that the sum of 
$10,000 shall be divided among such other charitable socie- 
ties or associations, other than those of sectarian charac 
ter, as the trustees shall select, and in such proportions 
as they deem best, but no more than $2,000 is to go to any 
one society. 


....The will of the late Mary D. Fox, of Philadelphia, 
made the following public bequests: The Historical Society, 
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$1,000; Children’s Hospital, $10,000; the Female Associa- 
tion for the Relief of Women and Children in Reduced 
Circumstances, $10,000 ; the Women’s Branch of the Society 
for the Prevention of.Cruelty to Animals, $1,000; the 
Episcopal Hospital, $10,000; the Christmas Fund for Dis- 
abled Clergymen and the Widows and Children of Deceased 
Clergymen of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
Diocese of Pennsylvania, $10,000 ; the Indian Rights Asso- 
ciation, $5,000. 

....W. W. Wicks, of Brooklyn, has recently given the 
Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, of which he is a 
member, the sum of $20,000, to be divided among the mis- 
sionary and benevolent societies connected with the 
church. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR MARCH 17TH. 
ZACCHAUS THE PUBLICAN.—LUEE 19: 1-10. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—‘‘ The Son of Man js come to seek and to 
save that which is lost.”—LUKE 1: 10. 

Notes.—“Jericho.”’—A very ancient city about seventeen 
miles from Jerusalem, near the Jordan. It was a large, 
rich city, having the trade of the region beyond Jordan, 
which passed over the ford near by.—-—‘‘ Zaccheus,”—A 
Jew, by name; accented on the penult. “A chief pub- 
lican.”’—He had the charge of collecting the local revenues 
for the Roman officer in charge of a larger district. His 
business was to raise so much, and he would get as much 
more as he could for himself, often by extortion. Inasmuch 
as his business recognized the Roman conqueror, he was 
regarded as in league with the oppressor, and worse ; and 
so he was completely ostracized, was refused a seat or office 
in the synagog, his oath of no value.—-—‘ He was 
rich.’—By extortion, of course. “A sycomore tree,’’— 
Observe the spelling. It was a different tree from our syc- 
amore tree. The word means a fig-mulberry. It was a 
very large tree, with low branches, easy to reach and climb 
on, and it bore fruit lke a fig, right on the stems of the 
branches. —‘* Abide at thy house.’’—Very likely for the 
night.’ It seems that none of the priests who lived in Jeri- 
cho had given him any invitation.——* Received him 
joyfully.”’—He felt the honor, such as he was not used to, 
that a noted teacher had been willing to recognize and 
stop with him.——‘‘A man who is a@ sinner.”—Whose 
profession was itself sinful, recognizing heathen masters. 
“ Zacchwus stood and said,’’—He did not make this 
confession instantly, but as he was in the house with Jesus, 
“ The half of my goods I give to the poor,”’—Perhaps 
the half of his income, perhaps the -half of his property. 
Not that it had been his habit, but that now he would do 
80. “If 1 have wrongfully exacted ought.’’—Confess- 
ing that he had in more cases than he could remember. 
“ T restore fourfold.’’—See Ex. 22: 1-7. “* He also 
is a son of Abraham.”—By birth and in spirit. 

Instruction.—In our last lesson Jesus told how hard 
it was for rich people to be saved. It was harder than fora 
camel to go through a needle’s eye, practically impossible, 
yet possible with God. Here is another lesson about a 
rich man, showing that a rich man really can be saved. 

It is a strange contrast. The rich man of good charac- 
ter, highly honored of his people, who had kept all the 
Commandments, fails of salvation, while this rich man, 
despised by every one, of bad character, who had broken 
the Commandments by his own confession, was saved. 

One rich man, officer in the church (the synagoy), who 
had never robbed any one, is commanded to give all his 
goods to the poor, while another rich man, who had wrong- 
fully exacted money from people, more times than he could 
tell, is offered the honor of host to the Lord, and is left to 
make his own offer of giving half his goods, 

We are not to gather that the publican was really any 
better than the young ruler, only that he was more ready 
to see that he had sinned, and to repent and follow Christ. 

God can save even rich people: but it implies a devotion 
of (ven their wealth to Christ. 

Jesus did not despise rich people, not even those who had 
got their wealth by oppression, unless he saw that they 
were really hard-hearted and unwilling to repent. 

Rich people can do great good. They can give good en- 
tertainment to Christ. They can give their wealth grandly 
to good causes, 

Aman ina bad business may have something good in 
him. Nobody had a kind word for Zacchzeus; but bad as 
he was he had a kind heart; he wanted to get some good 
out of Christ, Just so even a rumseller may be a better 
man, or at least may be nearer the kingdom of God, than 
some church officers. 

But rumsellers do not get into Heaven unless they give 
up their bad business, This extortioner had to give up his 
extortion. 

Public sentiment may blunder as to the moral character 
ofa business. Tax gathering is really an honest and nec- 
essary business, if honestly conducted. 

We may be glad that with us the taxes are collected 
fairly and honestly. Our method of government is much 
better than that in the time of Christ; and yet Christ 
hever abused the Government of Rome. 

Office-holders are exposed to peculiar temptations, and 
these temptations should be reduced by giving them every 
Chance to be honest. Office-holders can be saved, for 
Zaccheus was, 

Zacchzeus would not have had the Lord for guest if he 
had not been eager to see him. He ran; he climbed in the 
tree. It is worth all the energy we have to have Jesus for 
a friend. 

This was Zacchzeus’s one chance, when Jesus “ was to 
pass that way.”? We must take the chance that offers. 
Some occasions of getting a good, in religion or in business, 
are better than others. Seize the chance. 

We should notice the occasion of Ziccheps’s conversion. 
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It came out of gratitude for the kindness of Jesus to him. 
Have we no gratitude for him who loved us, yet being sin- 
ners, to come from Heaven to die for us ? 

Conversion is very simple. It is merely loving God, and 
trying todo whatis kind to men. It is turning from sin 
to righteousness. 


The chief motive to conversion is the love of God in Jesus 
Christ. 


It is not important to die rich, but it is important to die 
in the favor of God. 

If rich people would have the spirit of the converted 
Zaccheeus, giving up all extortion, and trying to help 
their poorer fellows, there would be no labor problem. 

Jesus is come to save the lost ; and rich people are quite 
as apt to be lost as poor people. We should try to save 
them. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BOWLING, J. N., Hamilton, called to Plattsburg, Mo. 
CRAIG, Jonn T., Trenton, N. J., resigns. 
DAVIES, D. R., Pittsburg, Penn., resigns. 
DENNIS, W. K., Avon, O., resigns. 
FLANDERS, Cureton K., Cliftondale, called to Chicopee, Mass. 
HOTALING, S. P., ord. February 6th, Schuyler’s Lake, N. Y. 
MANNING, J. E., Detroit, Mich., accepts call to Chicago, Il. 
POWELL, Enocn, Delhi, N. Y., resigns. 
RE ED, L. T., Jackson Hill, accepts call to Glen Alice, Ga. 
SMITH, WIvurAM A., Washington, N. J., resigns. 





CONGREGATIONAL. 


BOWMAN, Jno. E., ord. February Mth, Boston, Mass. 

BOULDING, Horacg W., San Francisco, Cal., resigns. 

BEACH, Eumenr J., Chester, Vt., resigns. 

— N, Guoras, Bryant, 8S. D., accepts call to Detroit, 
Minn. 

BURGESS, Wwa., Mendon, IIL, resigns. 

COOLIDGE, Henry A., Stoddard, N. H., resigns. 

DAVIS, JAMES, Salem, Ia., resigns. 

aye. Arnerr W., Abingdon, ILl., accepts call to Boscobel, 

8. 


HARRIS, BenJ., Alliance, accepts 
myra, O 

HARWOOD, James H., Compton, Cal., resigns. 

HERMAN, JoHn EDWARD, inst. February 23d, Plainville, Conn. 

HERRICK, Henry M., Charles City, la., resigns. 


HOULDING, Horacsg, San Francisco, Cal., accepts call to El 
Paso, ' 


call to Welsh ch., Pal- 


Tex. 

JACKSON, F. D., 
Petersburg, Fla. 

JONES, Watson, ord. February 17th, New Orleans, La. 

— we. O., Jackson, accepts call to Welsh ch., Cincin- 
nati, O. 

KEELER, Jno. W., Chenango Forks, accepts call to Greene, 


ave 


Jlarendon Hills, Ill., accepts call to St. 


KENDALL, Henry, Roseland, La., resigns. 

KENNEDY, Ricn. H., Linden, called to Pepperell, Mass. 
KROHN, Patt., Chicago, Ill., called to Owosso, Mich. 

LEWIS, FRANK F., Vergennes, accepts call to Hardwick, Vt. 
MILLER, WIvbBurR C., Decatur, called to Ottawa, Il. 

Og AMEE, FRANKLIN V., Belknap, accepts call to Sandoval, 


NUTTING, JNo. K., Glenwood, accepts call to Buffalo Center and 
Ledyard, la. 
PARKER, Cuas. O., Hill, N. H., resigns. 


POWELL, Everett A., Correctionville, Ia., called to Madison, 
Minn. 


REED, Cuances F., Pierre, 8. D., called to Belvidere, II. 


RICHARDSON, Henry M., Spearfish, 8S. D,, accepts call to Ne- 
ponset, III. 


ROSS, JAMES H., Boston, Mass., called to Marlborough, N. H. 
ROTHROCK, EpGar 8., Garrettsville, called to Cleveland, O. 


ROUTLIFFE, Cuas. H., Granite Falls, accepts call to Glencoe, 
Minn. 


SIMPKIN, Perer A., Amery, Wis., accepts call to Gallup, N. M. 
SMITH, Epwarp W., Hubbardton, Vt., resigns. 

VILLIERS, J, CHAs., Ottawa, Kan., resigns. 

WILLOUGHBY, ALBERT S8., Webster, Ia., resigns. 

YOUNG, ALBERT A., Cobden, accepts call to Des Plaines, Il. 


LUTHERAN. 


DOUGLAS, A. P., Silver Lake, Ind., resigns. 
ENGLUND, M. J., Jamestown, N. Y., resigns. 
GARDNER, C. E., Springfield, accepts call to Osborn, 0. 
HILBISH, W. H., Roaring Springs, Penn., resigns. 
JESSUP, E. C., Swedish ch., Rockford, IIL, resigns. 
KUNKLE, G. G., Leacock, accepts call to Berwick, Penn. 
McLAIN, D. E., Avoca, N. Y., resigns. 
STOVER, J. M., Martin’s Creek, Penn., resigns. 
WERCKSEL, F. A., Newlin, called to Numidia, Penn. 
WIRT, J., Hughesville, Penn., accepts call to Des Moines, Ia. 
PRESBYTERIAN, 


BABCOCK, MALtBIE D., Baltimore, Md., called to Washington, 
D.C. 


PEARSON, H. M., Converse, Ind., resigns. 

QUAYLE, T. R., Roann, Ind., accepts call to St. Mary’s, O. 

TERHUNE, E. P., Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 

WIGHTMAN, R. R., Albion, Mich., resigns. 

WOLFF, A. T., Detroit, Mich., called to Madison, 8. D. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

ABBOT, C. S., Jr., Omaha, Neb., resigns. 

ATKINSON, J. R., N. Y. City, accepts call to East Orange, N. J. 

DUNHAM, F. B., Chicago, IIl., resigns. 

GRANGER, Rosert, Hamilton, O., resigns. 

GUERIN, LAWRENCE, Lake Providence, La., died February 17th, 

aged 60. 

MACKINNON, D. C., Spokane, accepts call to Nevade, Mo. 

PRICE, H. M., ord. February 17th, Baltimore, Md. . 

SCULLY, J. L., Nashville, Tenn., resigns. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


BOYLE, W. K., Methodist Episcopal, Hyattsville, Md, died 
February 29th, aged 55. 

BROWNLEE, James, Dutch Ref., Cranford, N. J., died Febru- 
ary 21st, aged 47. 

FRIEBOLIN, W., Dutch Ref., Cleveland, O., resigns. 

HILL, N. 8., Univ., Orono, Me., accepts call to Webster, Mass. 

McCARVER, J. S., Methodist, Point Rock, Tex., died February 
12th. 


MORGAN, LyTTLeTon, Methodist, Baltimore, Md., died Febru- 
ary 28th. 

NEEL, W. H., South Presb., Covington, Ky , called to Natchez, 

iss. 

SCHUMANN, Tizovore, Methodist, Roseville, Mich., died 
February 24th 

THOMAS, Jonx W., Methodist, Washington, D. C., died Febru- 
ary llth. 
RD, James, Moravian Missionary, died January 3d, at 

WAR wabyuck, Victoria, 8, Australia, ’ 
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School and College. 


For about five years the Government of the Czar has been 
systematically at work in Russianizing the famous Uni- 
versity of Dorpat, in the German Baltic provinces, the only 
one among the Russian universities which has been in 
constant touch and tone with the scientific tendencies and 
researches of the universities of Western Europe. In order 
to break completely with the past even the name Dorpat 
has been changed to Juriew. How completely the Russian 
Chauvinists have succeeded appears from the latest re- 
ports of this institution. Both the attendance of students 
and the number of members of the various faculties have 
decreased in a marked degree, and those who have taken 
the places of the efficient men that left or have been forced 
out of the faculties, are qualitatively inferior to their pred- 
ecessors. Of the seventy-nine men constituting the teach- 
ing force at present, only forty-five have the doctor’s de- 
gree, seventeen are masters of art, ten others are candidates 
for this degree, while five are not even ready for this step. 
The theological faculty numbers six members, the law fac- 
ulty fourteen, the medical twenty-two, the philosophical 
fifteen, the mathematical seventeen. Lately a professor of 
Greek Orthodox theology has been added, altho the school 
has since its establishment in 1632 been Protestant to the 
core. During the last two semesters seven Russian profess. 
ors have taken the place of Protestants, Since 1890 the 
attendance has decreased 417. One year ago there were 
1,848 students enrolled ; now there are only 1,217. -Eventhe 
better Russian papers are beginning to complain of the 
wanton destruction of this famous seat of learning, by all 
odds the best university in Russia. Its only crime is that 
it is not under the auspices of the Orthodox Church au- 
thorities. 


....Prof. F. H. Lund, of Colorado College, is trying the 
so-called individual system in the mathematical depart- 
ment. It is the first trial of the system in the institution, 
and its adaptability within certain limits is declared to be 
established. Where, in a freshman class, the members 
come from various preparatory schools, with various stand- 
ards of requirements, it allows each student to continue his 
work, omitting such subjects as have already been covered; 
and in the preparatory departments, where the last year is 
given over largely to reviewing of work done in previous 
years there is the advantage, again, of allowing each stu- 
dent to spend his time in the parts of the work where he 
feels himself most efficient. It demands conscientiousness 
on the part of the student, and cannot but increase the 
duties of the instructor. he method naturally recom- 
mends itself to classes of limited size, 








Personals. 


AMONG the various addresses on Washington’s Birthday 
one of the most interesting was by R.S.Storrs,D.D.,LL.D., 
of Brooklyn at the Young Men’s Christian Association 
Hall. Dr. Storrs took for his topic the biography of three 
men, Dr. Manasseh Cutler, Dr. Marcus Whitman and Elea- 
zer Wheelock, the first,as he said,chiefly responsible for the 
creation of the States of Ohio, [ndiana, Illinois, Michigan 
and Wisconsin ; the second for the States of Oregon and 
Washington, and the third forthe founding of Dartmouth 
College. Dr. Whitman and Wheelock are more widely 
known. It is not so generally realized that it was Dr. 
Cutler, the Congregational parson, to whom the country 
was largely indebted for the relief of its financial embar- 
rassment at the close of the Revolutionary War. When at 
the time of the disbanding of the Continental army the 
country was saddled with a debt of $70,000,000 payable in 
specie, while paper money had been issued to such an extent 
that the ratio in Virginia was 1,000 of paper to one of 
specie, Dr. Cutler applied to Congress for a grant of 3,000,000 
acres for public sale, in what is now Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin and Michigan. One and a half million went 
to the Ohio Company formed in Boston and the rest to the 
Sciota Company. A pioneer colony settled Marietta in 
April, 1788. Especially noticeable was the foresight of Dr. 
Cutler in providing for the preservation and propagation 
ef every American liberty. His scheme was so vast and was 
presented with such power to Congress that even the South- 
ern Congressmen, notwithstanding that the plans preclud- 
ed the possibility of the existence of slavery in the section, 
supported him most cordially. Richard Henry Lee wrote 
to Washington two days later that what politicians could 
not accomplish in years of legislation Dr. Cutler single- 
handed had secured by the force of his ability and char- 
acter. 





...eThe Washington Post has the following description 
of Senator Hawley as aspeaker and singer : 


*“ When he speaks, his voice is pleasant, but it does not recall 
the sounding brass or the tinkling cymbals. Very different is 
the Senator Hawley who joins in gleeful or patriotic song with 
his old comrades of the War. Then he is an enthusiastic, fer- 
vent chorister. He swings his arms as he beats time, and from 
his throat pours forth a Niagara of melody. The air quivers 
with tuneful sounds and echoes with diapason notes. When he 
mounts upon a chair and sings * My Country ‘Tis of Thee,’ as he 
did the other night at the Loyal Legion banquet, it isa sight and 
an occasion to stir the coldest heart. But even this isas an ant to 
an elephant compared with his rendition of * Marching through 
Georgia.’ Then is the climax reached. The atmosphere paipi- 
tates,the heart beats tumultuously, an infeetious enthusiasm 
intoxicates the crowd. Senator Hawley as a singer beats the 
world.” 


...-Henri Rochefort, the well-known radical French 
editor, who has been a long time in exile in London and 
recently returned to Paris under the new Amnesty, has 
found his exile rather profitable. He has published a num- 
ber of books which have bruught him in large amounts of 
money, and has also made a fortune in dealing in works of 
art. At the same time he has carried on more or less edit- 


ing. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of ** Books of the Week” will b 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes received. The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 





CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT COUNTRIES 
COMPARED.* 


Catholic and Protestant Countries compared in Civi- 
lization, Popular Happiness, General Intelligence und 
Morality is the somewhat ambitious title of a book of 
six hundred pages or more by Alfred Young, priest of 
the congregation of St. Puul the Apostle. The immedi- 
ate occasion for the book appears to have been the 
attacks made upon the Catholic Church by zealous 
rhetoricians of the A. P. A., altho the discussion ranges 
over all countries and nearly all ages of Christendom, It 
has been published with a good deal of Roman Catholic 
flourish, and the first edition was quickly sold. 

The writer employs the sentimental as opposed to the 
scientific treatment of the subject, bearing down his op- 
ponents by scornful invective and swelling climaxes, It 
is the method of a by-gone age but little esteemed to- 
day in comparison with exact and authentic fact. It is 
interesting, indeed, and in a certain sense impressive, to 
read what at one time or another Cardinal Newman had 
to say of viva voce instruction, or what Amelia Barr 
thinks of tne decline of politeness, or the opinion of the 
Rev. Mr. Williams as to the materiulistic tendencies of 
secular education ; but, after all, these are subjective 
opinions only, due possibly to temperament, environ- 
ment or point of view, and may be readily offset by op- 
posite opinions of equal weight and bearing in the case, 
So, too, detached quotations from church and secular 
histories, encyclopedias, classical authors, polemical 
tracts and popular magazines, while they reveal a wide 
and varied reading confuse the mind as to the actual 
limits of the problem at issue. 

This subjective and scrappy mode of discussion is not 
peculiar to our author nor to his own side of the contro- 
versy in which he has engaged, but in common with his 
opponents, who use it also, he seems to be aware of its 
intrinsic weakness, and seeks to prop it up by statistics. 
In this combination the statistics seem to support the 
rhetoric, and the rhetoric to show the bearing of the 
statistics, when in truth they have litule or nothing to do 
with each other. It is this specious show of the symbols 
of precision and various forms of special pleading that 
chailenge a somewhat cricical analysis of portions of the 
work in question, particularly of those dealing with 
illiteracy, popular education, universities, libraries, crime 
—in other words, subjects already quantitied. 

Illiteracy, our author asserts is ‘‘notsynonymous with 
ignorance” (p, 203), and he goes into an elaborate discus- 

sion of the relative advantages of reading and writing vs. 
other means of ‘* purifying and exalting the moral char- 
acter, refining the manners,” etc. It is noticeable, how- 
ever, that he is at great pains to show that the rate of 
illiteracy in Catholic countries has been much exagger- 
ated, and ia particular to discredit the statistics upon 
this subject employed by the Rev. Dr. Strong, Dexter A. 
Hawkins, John Jay and others. 

Dr. Strong is said to have *‘ manipulated statistics,” 
because he gives Italy 73 per cent. of illiterates, Spain 
80 per cent., Mexico 93. In two cases, however, the 
estimates agree with the best authorities, only Dr.Strong 
omitted certain limitations of date und sex found in the 
originals. Thus, according to Signor Bodio, Director of 
the Royal Statistical Bureau of Italy, the ratio of illiter- 
ates to the total population in that kingdom in 1871 was 
72.9 per cent., and to population above twenty years of 
age 68.6 per cent. ; for 1881 these ratios were 67 and 63 
per cent, respectively, Mulhall, whom our author styles 
**one of the best authorities known” (p, 225), gives for 
Spain 81 per cent. of illiterate women in 1871, but for 
the whole population only 72 per cent. Authorities dif- 
fer so much in respect to Mexico that any particular 
statement can be credited or discredited as one will. 

Dexter A. Hawkins is rated as the author of an ‘‘im- 
pudently dishonest fabrication,” ‘a literary fraud” (p, 
246), on account of certain inferences that he drew from 
the Census of 1870. In fact, if Mr. Hawkins had used 
the figures which our author cites from this census (p. 
248), he would have reached the very ratios that he em- 
ployed in the statements quoted from his famous circu- 
lar. Mr. Hawkins’s inference that the foreign-born citi- 
zens of the Northern States made up the parochial school 
contingent need not be discussed. The Census of 1870 is 
old history at best, far from perfect, and, as regards the 
recruitment of parochial vs. public schools, leaves us to 
imagination or to general observation. It is sufficient to 
clear Mr. Hawkins from the charge of manufacturing 
ratios. His reasons for iznoring the statistics of the 
Southern States no one can tell save himself; but the 
fact that the foreign-born citizens of those States showed 
in 1870 a slightly lower percentage of illiterates than the 
native-born whites will not surprise those familiar with 
the South, Its industrial conditions have attracted only 
a select class of foreigners, 
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‘‘In endeavoring to reason correctly,” says Jevons, 
‘there is nothing more necessary than to use words with 
care.” Our author while applying this principle to his 
opponents violates it himself. Thus he says in reply to 
Mr. Hawkins (p. 249), ‘there never has been a parochial 
syst°m of schools in Ireland and he knew it,” but again 
(p. 254) he himself uses the word ‘ parochial” as synony- 
mous with ‘religious Catholic,” instancing the *‘ Chris- 
tian Brothers’ schools.” Now these are the very schools 
thatin Ireland dispute the palm with the system of ‘* na- 
tional schools.” (See report of the Commissioner of Edu 
cation, 1890-"91, Vol. I, p. 162.) 

We might add, but it would be a quibble, that a law 
was passed under Henry VIII ‘for the general est .b- 
lishment of parochial schools in Ireland.” 

It is a good rule in logic and a good canon in ethics 
‘that the meaning of a word is that thing which we 
think about when we use the word and which we intend 
other people to think about when they hear it pronounced 
or see it written.” The application of this rule would 
eliminate about all the vituperation from the work before 
us, 

But to return to statistics, having disposed of the fig- 
ures relating to illiteracy as ‘‘ too meager and uncertain” 
‘* for just comparison ” (p. 225) our author turns to the 
statistics of echool attendance and enrollment. But so 
far from simplifying the problem these data involve 
more conditions and henee more chances of error than 
those of illiteracy. The difficulties in the way are stated 
very plainly by M. E. Levasseur, the eminent French 
staticistician, who has given special attention to this 
class of statistics. With respect to their use in com- 
parison he says : 


‘*The words for primary schools, teachers, and as a con- 
sequence for pupils, have not exactly the same senége in all 
countries; hence a very great difficulty in establisbing in- 
ternational comparisons ; knowledge of the legislation and 
administration is necessary to determine the sense of the 
words.”’ 


Numerous illustrations of these difficulties are found in 
the table which Mr. Young presents (pp. 226-227). The 
first drawn from Mulhall uses the term *‘averaze attend- 
ance” asa heading. This is one of the most misleading 
of allschool terms on account of the different modes of 
computing the item. But it appears that average at- 
tendance and enrollment have been used indiscriminately 
in the table, the former, for example, in the case of 
Great Britain, the latter in the case of France ; not only 
so, but the table is not homogeneous as regards the classes 
of schools in different countries. This want of uniform- 
ity accounts for the differences between the table indi- 
cated and that from the Report of the Commissioner of 
Education with which it is related. For instance in the 
case of France, kindergartens have been included in the 
Mulhall Table but not in the other, hence a difference 
which seems to Mr. Young inexplicable (p. 228). The 
discrepancies note’ by Mr. Young between two sets of 
statistics in the Commissioner’s report are due in like 
manner t» the fact, distinctly stated in the original, that 
one set relates to elementary schools only, the other to 
all clasees of schools and colleges, 

This is sufficient to show the care that should be taken 
in sifting educational data before comparisons are insti- 
tuted. Even with all precautions, but few relations can 
be established. It is certain, for example, that Ger- 
many and France have solved the problem of getting all 
children under instruction, and equally certain that 
England has not done so. Some more adequate cause 
than religion must be sought in explanation, a cause 
common to Protestant Germany and to Catholic France, 
admitting our author’s classification, but wanting to 
England, The cause exists—Germany and France have 
both a compulsory school law, uniform in its applica- 
tions and rigidly enforced ; England has not. The dif- 
ference is one of deep significance. Local self-govern- 
ment is the supreme element in English policies, hence 
also greater freedom of individual action. Under this 
system the inertia of ignorance is not overcome by an 
external, central power, but yields if at all to aninternal 
leaven. The movement, if slow, is deeply inwrought 
into individual character and is itself a great educa- 
tional agency, the greatest indeed in the world. 

While as regards elementary schools civic ideals and 
industrial conditions are the determining factors in 
school attendance, when we rise to the higher schools 
other factors meet us, as of social prestige, professional 
careers, and the drift of directive power in the State; 
i. e., whether to the clerical, the legal, the military 
or the business forces. Religion which was once 
the only factor to be thought of, as it was the 
organizing power of the State, still has an effect 
in the choice of subjects and methods of instruction ; 
but only where it is identical with the State does it 
continue to regulate and sway the whole educational sys- 
tem. The question then at issue in the ever-recurring 
controversy between Catholics and Protestants is more 
fundamental than that of ratios of school attendance and 
illiteracy ; it is the question of authority versus individ- 
ual freedom. The political insight of Protestant States 


is the deepest and most religious that the world has ever 
attained ; it is the conception of a State in which every 
individual has been brought to the rational use of his 
own powers, especially the power by which he deter- 
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mines what are the things that belong to Ceesar and 
what are the things that belong toGod. Herein is the 
unity of the Protestant world—a unity fundamental and 
indissoluble, becoming ever more and more the conscious 
power of the Protestant Church. It is necessary to keep 
these conditions in mind in order to understand the 
stress which the Protestant places upon letters, the print- 
ed book, as the essential instrument of school training, 
Onur author discounts the book in favor of viva voce 
teaching (p. 208 et seq.). In the nature of things the 
spoken word is the best medium for imparting dogma 
and a slavish adherence to tradition. It is the printed 
word that unlocks the whole treasury of the world’s 
wisdom, makes every man partaker of every other man’s 
thought, goes with the reader into the silences and puts 
him upon dispassionate reflections. This is the convic- 
tion that lies at the basis of a free press, and that hag 
made illiteracy the test stone of popular education in the 
modern world. 

The attempt, as in Chapter XXII, to deal with higher 
education, past and present, in utter oblivion of the evo- 
lutionary process through which universities have 
passed, results in an unscholarly juggling with terms, 
Dates and origins and events over which a Huber and a 
Denifle linger and hesitate and weigh authorities are 
brought into the field of certitude and used to point wild 
assumptions as to Protestantism in general and to Eng- 
lish Protestantism in particular. Thus the 30,000 whom 
tradition says flocked to Oxford in the thirteenth cen- 
tury are cited against the 3,000 students of the present 
time as proof of ‘‘ the comparatively lower standard of 
general intelligence and popular desire for advanced 
literary culture prevailing in England ever since the 
Reformation ” (p. 331). 

The 30,000 are admitted by Huber as a possibility, but 
he includes therein ‘ matriculates,” ‘boys and even 
children”—since the universities ‘‘ were vast high 
schools”—~and ‘‘ serving persons.” Oa this basis there 
should be added to the present university students of 
England 200,000 students in technical and art schools, at 
least 800,000 in secondary schools, and 600,000 pupils 
above twelve years of age in the public schools, to say 
nothing of professional schools and university extension 
students, and ignoring serving people. 

It may be added that Huber cites direct testimony te 
the effect that in the fourteenth century Oxford had 
fallen to 6,000 students, a result attributed by a contem- 
porary to Dominican intrigues. But it were idle to dis- 
cuss further this travesty of history and argument. 

In treating the current record of universities, the same 
loose method is employed. Thus the French ‘* faculties ” 
are claimed as Catholic when our author would swell the 
roll of Catholic students, altho Catholic theology is no 
longer recognized in them and they are maintained by 
the same power “‘ that has banished religious education 
from the schools,” and thus, according to Mr. Young, 
‘caused an alarming increase of immorality and other 
crimes” in the nation (p. 286), 

The two State universities of Belgium and the inde- 
pendent university of Brussels are classed with the dis- 
tinctly Catholic University of Louvain. Moreover, the 
fact that continental universities are largely professional 
schools, fitting a man directly for his life career, which 
English universities are not at all, is ignored in compar- 
ing the number of students. So, too, in the classification 
of American colleges (p. 338) no attention is paid to the 
peculiar organization of the Catholic colleges. Asarule 
these resemble the French lycée, admitting lads at eleven 
or twelve years of age and finishing their studies or pass- 
ing them on to the divinity school. 

The casuistry of crude totals is intensified here, as in 
many other parts of the work, by treating them as sym- 
bols of quality instead of simple quantity, and implying 
by their juxtaposition, at least, that the personal opinions 
which follow are their logical corollaries. Contrast with 
this amateur process the careful analysis of data in asta- 
tistical classic like Conrad’s ‘‘ German Universities.” 

Nearly one-fifth of Mr. Young’s book is devoted to the 
consideration of crime and vice. This part of the discus- 
sion is maintained in a somewhat more judicial spirit 
than that which precedes, and is valuable if for nothing 
else than that it calls attention to many sources of infor- 
mation upon these grave and c »mplicated problems. 

In the opening paragraphs of the chapter on ‘‘ Drunk- 
enness” (p. 466), the author makes an admission which 
really is sufficient to dispose of the religious element 
throughout the discussion. ‘* The intemperate love for 
strong drink,” he says, ‘‘ would appear to be, in a great 
degree, a national vice, difficult for religion, Protestant 
or Catholic, to suppress.” Heredity, environment and 
conscious purpose are the separating lines between the 
criminal and the upright. 

In the discussion of education vs. crime, Mr. Young 
has fallen into an oft-exploded fallacy. The number of 
illiterate criminals must necessarily be much less than 
the number who can read and write in countries where 
popular education is general. This is a fact of small 
account. The important question is, the ratio of illiterate 
criminals to illiterate population as compared with that 
of criminals who can read and write to the whole popu- 
lation possessing these accomplishments. 

The oft-quoted statistics of a Pennsylvania penitentiary 
analyzed in this way, show, as pointed out by Dr. Harris, 
that 70 per cent, of the inmates came from the 95 per 
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cent. of the population that could read and write, and 
the remaining 30 per cent. of inmates from the 5 per 
cent. of the population destitute of this rudimentary 
knowledge. In other words, in this particular section, 
the chances of an illiterate man taking to a criminal life 
as compared with an educated man are as 8 to 1. 

In like manner M, Marc Reville, a French publicist, 
reached the following proportions; for every million il- 
literates, 152 criminals; for every million who could 
read and write, 65 criminals; in other words, taking the 
whole population of France, the chances of an illiterate 
becoming a criminal are twice as great as for one who 
can read and write. 

M. Lavasseur reaches a similar conclusion. He notes, 
also, that criminality tends more and more to concen- 
trate in ignorance, an inference which is strengthened 
by a comparison of French statistics with those already 
cited for Pennsylvania. The 5 per cent. of illiterates in 
that State furnish almost as large a proportion of the 
criminal clas3 as the 15 per cent of illiterates in France. 
The steady decrease in the number of illiterate crimi- 
nals, as M. Levasseur note3, is a necessary consequence 
of the general diffusion of education. With respect to 
the bearing of the statistics he observes : 

“‘ The statistics relating to persons brought before the 
criminal courts have been searched for evidence of the 
state of primary instruction. This information is singu- 
larly perverted when the endeavor is made to measure 
thereby the influence of instruction upon morality. The 
causes that lead men to crime are far too complex to jus- 
tify the drawing of final conclusions from comparisons 
between the literate and the criminals of any community 
or between the literate and the illiterate criminals. Ig- 
norance and grossness it is certain drive men to evil ; 
nevertheless the violent passions, the vices of human 
nature and the temptations that result from the accumu- 
lation of riches, or from excessive crowding of population, 
exercise under certain circumstances, a much more power- 
ful influence.” 

It is doubtful whether the question which prompted 
Mr. Young’s effort—i. e., that of the relative intelligence 
and morality of Catnolics vs. Protestants—can be an- 
swered from any existing statistics and even more 
doubtful as to the desirability of pursuing the investiga- 
tion along these lines. No one can deny that the Cath- 
olic Church founded universities, collected and preserved 
libraries, fostered learning and art; these are ac:ivi- 
ties not limited to the Christian world, and in respect to 
which Catholics and Protestants have simply shown 
their common humanity. The Catholic system, like 
every centralized power, exercises restraints which are 
alien to the spirit of Protestantism. This is equally true 
of autocratic as opposed to democratic rule in civil 
affairs. 

The discussion of these opposite policies, their princi- 
ples and results, in an impartial and judicial spirit is of 
great utility. Mr. Young has done service in suggesting 
relations between the religious system, the educational, 
the social and the moral. Unfortunately, his contribu - 
tion to the sum of knowledge on the subject ends there ; 
the spirit and method of his work remove it from the pale 
of exact investigation and scientific treatment. 


» 
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MR. CRAWFORD'S LATEST NOVEL.* 


THE pace at which Mr. F. Marion Craword goes with his 
novel writing has not been surpassed since Sir Walter 
Scott fought a mob of heartless creditors with his magic- 
working pen. And considering the number and length of 
these novels they are remarkably good. We insist upon 
taking Mr. Crawford’s volume of production into account ; 
for his is a case of dangerous fecundity which seems to be 
forcing him into overdoing himself, and it will be something 
heretofore unheard of if persistence in his present rate of 
bookmaking do not very shortly put an end to bis popu- 
larity. Wecertainly do not accuse Mr. Crawford of writ- 
ing against space after the later fashion of the elder Du- 
mas; but when a novel has been spun out to fill four vol- 
umes, and is yet apparently but fairly begun, it begins to 
seem that some trick of the trade is being played for all that 
itis worth. 

The present story is the sequel to ‘‘ Katharine Lauder- 
dale,” which was atwo-volume novel with no outcome; and 
here, after reading two more large volumes, we are inform- 
ed that at some convenient future time we may expect a 
continuation (presumably in two more volumes) of this 
story. The assumption, tosay the least, is amazingly close 
to the line of unblushing self-importance. An author must 
be very great to be able to wear so much on his sleeve 
and not appear vain of the decoration. We see no reason 
why, if the reading public will humor him, Mr. Crawford 
shall not easily build this already four-story romance up 
and up, two flights at a time, until the sky shall interfere ; 
sic itur ad astra. 

But Mr. Crawford can and does make his stories inter- 
esting to a degree. The reviewer is aware that the average 
novel reader is certain not to feel how the novelist iscun- 
ningly using a Jittle precious material so as to give cur- 
rency to a vast amount of dross. The trick of the girl in 
the “Arabian Nights’? was a ruse to save her life; but 
she told story after story. Mr. Crawford had better not 
become too prolific or too monotonous; the cord may be 
suddenly tightened by a wearied public. Moreover, easy 
Writing is very hard reading, and Mr. Crawford’s style is 
beginning to show a slashing pen-gait. 

As for The Ralstons it reads as if written to order with- 
in a short space of time; but it is interesting for the most 
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part, absorbingly so in places, and shows in scattered 
flashes the splendid genius of its author. Every intelli- 
gent reader will be able to point out where page after page 
of literary shavings and chips are crammed in to fill up 
space, as merchants do with ‘‘ excelsior” in packing crock- 
ery; but these can and will be skipped past unread by 
agile folk who know how to get on overrough ground. Mr. 
Crawford is more a romancer than a craftsman, more a 
poet than an artisan ; so that he is able to keep a lure on 
ahead for the reader to run after; meantime the inter- 
vening waste matter counts at so much the thousand 
words, and a two-volume novel somehow looks important. 

Reduced to its story The Ralstons is told in a few words: 
A mother who is jealous of her daughter, a father whose 
parsimony and domestic brutality are hideous, a young, 
secretly married couple who for no adequate reason 
deem it superimportant to remain apart and cheat the 
world and defy love, an impossibly strong old grizzly nov- 
elist, and an epileptic painter; these are the chief per- 
sonages, who do nothing and say very little that is 
worth noting throughout the two volumes. It is not as 
fresh in its Spirit, or as American as was ‘ Katharine 
Lauderdale.’’ The author seems to flounder and have fears 
about keeping the attention and understanding of his read- 
ers. Plainly he does not know American life inward to 
its pith, as he certainly does know Italian life. Kath- 
arine’s mother strikes us as an impossible woman, her 
father as a wooden man, and we wonder how Katharine 
can be what she is and yet have such hideous parents. 
In fact, not one of the dramatis persone of this story is 
projected in full flesh and blood, a seemingly natural man 
or woman. The lovers are not genuine; they find it entire- 
ly too easy to keep their secret and stay apart ; the beha* - 
ior of Crowdie is simply inexplicable, Hamilton Bright 
staiks, or rather sits, through the story in melodramatic 
pantomime of love for Katharine, and Jack Ralstonis a 
cad of the first water, albeit Mr. Crawford tries to make a 
hero,out of him. It all may be like American life, but we 
do not recognize the likeness. 

Having let forth our growl, as was our right, we turn 
quickly about to give The Ralstons due credit for many 
points of excellence. From beginning to end there is some- 
thing to hold attention or to keep expectation alive. Some- 
how the reader forms a friendship for Mr. Crawford and 
feels that the man behind the book is well worth knowing 
and that what is written draws its best charm from a 
magnetic personality. We confess that, after all, we have 
a gnawing curiosity to see what will become of Jack and 
Katharine and Griggs and Bright and the rest, even if we 
have to read two more volumes or, for that matter, four: 
while at the same time we feel that not one of them is a 
person really worthy of caring about. With the possible 
chance for Ham. Bright turning out fairly human and 
right- minded the rest of them represent a kind of people 
with whom in real life it would be small comfort to associ- 
ate; but Mr. Crawford has made them fairly interesting in 
his story. He has done more than this with the two char- 
acters, Griggs and Crowdie; into them he has put a mys- 
terious fascination not unlike that which made Ram Lal of 
his first book a true creation and engagingly memorable. 

Upon the whole, while we do not feel that Mr. Craw- 
ford’s present work is anywhere near his best, we recom- 
mend it as a book clean, vigorously imaginative, loosely 
constructed but not crude, and, with judicious skipping, 
extremely entertaining. 


~ 
> 





Institutes of the Christian Religion. By Emanuel V. 
Gerhart, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Systematic and Prac- 
tical Theology in the Theological Seminary of the Re- 
formed Church, Lancaster, Penn. With an Introduction 
by Philip Schaff. (funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 2 
vols., 8vo, $3.00.) The first volume of Dr. Gerhart’s “‘ Insti- 
tutes” was published ia 1891, and received with much crit- 
ical approval. The second volume was expected with but 
little delay, during the following year. The scrupulous 
author has, however, taken upon himself the severe task of 
restudying and rewriting that volume and holding it back 
until the present time. The topics discussed in the first 
volume were: I, The Sources of Theological Knowledge, 
including the Doctrine of Holy Scripture and the Rela- 
tions of Scripture, Reason and Faith; IT, The Christ Idea 
—Principle of Christian Doctrine; III, Theology: The 
Doctrine of God; IV, Cosmology: Doctrine in Creation 
and Providence. The volume now published begins with 
I, Anthropology, and follows with II, Christology, III, 
Pneumatology: Doctrine of the Holy Spitit; IV, Soteri- 
ology, and V, Eschatology.The two volumes make a whole 
in which Christian Theology is developed systematically, 
not from its Calvinistic center in the sovereign will of 
God, nor from the more modern basis of free will, and still 
less from the seventeenth-century basis of dogmatic bibli- 
olatry. In some important respects, but with differences, 
the author does his work from the Christocentric position, 
with this modification, however, that planting himself on 
the Incarnation, he has worked on from that central fact, 
developing as he advances his conception of the realized 
will of God and the freedom of the creature in Jesus Christ. 
One of the most striking features of the first volume was the 
admirable discussion of the basis of faith or the sources of 
theologic knowledge with which it opened. Without being 
in form a discussion of the doctrine of Inspiration, it went 
deep down to the roots of that matter in a profound, appre- 
ciative and suggestive discussion of the basis of faith and its 
relation to reason and to Scripture. In the present volume 
we apprehend that the striking feature will be the discus- 
sion of the Parousia, or the Second Advent, and its relations 
to the kingdom of God. Dr. Gerhart holds this to be the 
central fact which, on the one hand, stands over against the 
Incarnation or the First Advent, and, on the other hand, 
supplies the key to the interpretation of all the rest of our 
Lord’s lifeand manifestation. The subject is discussed in 
a large and thoughtful way, which raises it far above the 
limitations and mechanical pettiness of millenarianism or 
premillenarianism, which he effectually disposes of in the 
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brief but telling chapter devoted to the subject. The same 

union of reverence for Scripture and of good sense appears 

in his treatment of the topic of the believer’s resurrection, 

which he believes will be in some properly corporeal form, 

tho not a return to the existing natural world. He be- 
lieves, too, that the resurrection of the wicked will be ina 
corporeal form. The doctrinal definition or conception of 
the Atonement is exceedingly simple as the manifestation 

by the sacrifice of Christ of the redeeming love of God in 
the expiation of human guilt. This conception depends 
for its exposition, however, on the doctrine of the unity of 
the human race in Adam and the Adamic fall as the natural 
basis of the Messianic revelation and the Abrahamic cove- 
nant as the presumption and prophecy of theadvent ofthe 
Messiah. Dr. Gerhart takes a high view of the Church as 
an organic whole, an organized, spiritual life, which by his 
advent the Spirit has created and in which he lives. It is 
self-perpetuating in membership and ministry, and re- 
quires no tactual transmission for the perpetuation and 
validity of its ministry. The doctrine of the Cburch as 
presented in this volume and of the kingdom stands in 
close relation with the view given of the first Advent and 
the incarnate life of the God-man. This relation of the Ad- 
vent is one of the characteristic features of the work, and 
requires clo e attention to be estimated on its merits and to 
bring other parts of the author’s system to their full 
meaning and into right relations with each other. 


The French Revolution. Tested by Mirabeau’s Career. 
(Callahan & Company, Chicago. 2 vols., $2.50.) In these 
two well-printed volumes Dr. H. von Holst performs for stu- 
dents of the French Revolution a service similar in char- 
acter to what he has already done for United States Con- 
stitutional history. The volumes contain Twelve Lectures 
on the French Revolution, delivered inthe Lowell Institute 
course at Boston. They are, however, considerably ex- 
panded and rewritten here and there for the press. They 
take the character of a study rather than of a history. 
In the reader they either presuppose familiarity with the 
history or more or less collateral reading. Dr. von Holst 
takes Mirabeau asthe key to the situation as long as he 
lives and endshis study with the catastrophe of his death. 
Throughout the lectures he takes a course more or less 
peculiar to himself, tho he nowhere announces opinions 
that may not be found supported by first-rate authority, 
and never indulges ia variations from the accepted conelu- 
sions great enough to raise donbts of the solidity of his 
work. In the opening lectures on France on the eve of the 
Revolution he gives some reasons for believing that Mr. 
Edward J. Lowellin his generally admirable book on that 
subject has too much softened the dark lines of the pic- 
ture. In the body of the lectures, after Mirabeau has been 
fairly set upon the stage, his corrections and criticisms of 
Loménie and the other writers on Mirabeau compose a 
large part of the work, tho he comes substantially to the 
same conclusions as they do with regard to Mirabeau him- 
self and his relations to the monarchy on the one hand 
and the revolution on the other. His view of Mirabeau 
personally and of the integrity of his political policy is, 
however, more thoroughly appreciative. This is his prin- 
cipal achievement io these lectures, that he has applied to 
Mirabeau’s part in the early stages of the Revolution a 
more appreciative and really more competent critical 
study based upon and enlightened by his fuller and 
better command of the principles and spirit of con- 
stitutional government. This has enabled him to de- 
tect with a more unerring precision the clue to Mirabeau’s 
speeches and policy, and to follow it consistently through 
all the windings of his erratic tho brilliant demonstra- 
tions. The conclusion reached by the lectures leaves the 
old gap between the man and his policy as wide as ever. 
We see perhaps more clearly than ever before that the line 
of public policy marked out by Mirabeau was the right 
one, the one which would have saved the constitutional 
monarchy for France, while permitting her to throw off 
feudalism on the one hand and absolutism on the other, and 
to reorganize society politically and socially on the basis 
of the new ideas of civil rights and freedom. He was 
never able to advance his scheme beyond the theoretic or 
oratoric stage, and for the potent reason that he lacked in 
himself the basisof morality which in all such cases is re- 
quired to transmute theory into reality. The court never 
could be brought to trust him ; the worse for them that 
they did not. The nation never quite gave him their con- 
fidence, and, after his death, revoked in a fit of childish 
passion what they had given; the worse for them that they 
did so. Mirabeau recognized this situation and confessed 
that the failure of his righteous and really noble endeavors 
was the penalty of his earlier sins. Dr. von Holst admits 
this, but at the same time believes that there was, after 
all, an uncorrupted core of goodness in the man which, 
tho it did not reach far enough to relieve him of the penal- 
ties of his transgressions, did reach far enough to raise to 
unexampled hight his triumphs, his glories and his politi- 
cal genius. It is possible that, in his vigorous attempt to 
bring out the intellectual integrity of his public policy 
and the statesmanship indicated by the measures he pro- 
posed, Dr. von Holst has somewhat obscured the tremen- 
dous illustration of the value of morality in public life 
and especially in critical times and in the statesmanship 
required for a policy of reform. Among the many potent 
suggestions applicable to the present times, the readers of 
Dr. von Holst will draw this lesson for himself. He will 
find much more in the book to open his eyes to the myste- 
ries of present politics, Dr. von Holst thinks and writes 
on a basis of stanch Anglo-Saxon morality which makes 
his book in many parts a vigorous and luminous object 
lesson for the study of what is promising to become, if it 
has not already reached that eminence, the mystery of all 
abominable mysteries, American politics and politicians. 


History for Ready Reference. By J. N. Larned, with 
numerous historical maps from original studies and draw- 
ings by Alan C. Reiley, Volume 1V, Nicwa to Tunis. 
(The G, A. Nichols Co., Publishers, Springdeld,, Mass, 
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$5.00.) We continue to bold the good 
opinion of this work as a convenient and 
useful ready-reference book which we ex- 
pressed in connection with the first vol- 
ume. It is well printed, well and strong 
ly manufactured, and contains a very large 
number of topics and titles arranged in 
alphabetical order, and therefore easily ac- 
cessible. The articles under each topic are 
compiled from the best historical writers 
on the topic involved, and cited with the 
nearest*possible -reference to chapter and 
book. The systematic compilation of such 
a vast amount of original matter from re- 
sponsible authorities, with an honest and 
accurate statement of the source from 
which it comes, could hardly fail of being 
useful, all the more when the immense 
number of alphabetically arranged histor- 
ical topics and subjects which are illus- 
trated in the work are considered. The work 
is now rapidly approaching completion, 
only ove of the five volumes royal octavo 
being wanted to fill out the series. 


—-_ 





LITERARY NOTES. 


“THe Seats of the Mighty,’ a serial 
story by Mr. Gilbert Parker, opens in the 
March Atlantic. 


...The ‘ Babies’ Poet-Laureate,’’ is the 
well-earned name given, according to The 
Critic, to Mr. Eugene Field. 


....A three part story by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, entitled ‘The Story of Bessie Cos- 
trell,” will soon appear in Scribner’s Mag- 
azine, 


.... Tbe Eneyclical Letter of the Pope to 
the American Bishops is discussed in The 
Catholic World for March by Father 
Hewit. 


.... la The New World for March Prof. T. 
T. Munger writes of Dr. Holmes, and the 
Rev. James M. Whiton, of *‘Some of Mr. 
Kidd’s Fallacies.” 


...-In The Treasury of Religious Thought 
for March Prof. George H. Schodde, of 
Columbus, bas an interesting paper on 
“The Israelites and the Gospel.” 


...-Dr. William J. Rolfe, Mr. William D. 
Howells, Dr. Conan Doyle and Dr. Park- 
hurst are among the contributors to The 
Ladies’ Home Journal for March. 


... The Funk & Wagonall’s Company, 
which has brought out Parker’s ** People’s 
Bible,” offers the twenty-seven volumes, 
octavo, to clergymen or theological stu- 
dents for twenty-five dollars, which can be 
paid in easy installments. 


...-Circulars describing the ‘‘ Harris Col- 
lection of American Poetry,” one of the 
most remarkable made in this country, and 
copies of the annotated catalog of the same, 
can be obtained on application to the Rev. 
Dr. J. C. Stockbridge, Providence, R. I. 


.... The last of the new, tiny magazines is 
Chips from Literary Workshops, published 
by the Chips Publishing Co., for fifty cents 
ayear. The names of Joaquin Miller, Clin- 
ton Scollard, Mark Twain, Edith M.Thomas 
and eight others appear as contributors in 
the table of contents. 


....-A volume on “ Forests and Forestry,”’ 
by the Hon. B. E. Fernow, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
has been added to their * Library of Eco- 
nomics,’’ by Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
and one on ‘‘ Marriage, the Family,’ etc., 
by Prof. George E. Howard, of Leland Stan- 
ford University. 


.---Among the articles in the March 
Forum are, ‘‘Our Blundering Foreign Pol- 
icy,” by Senator H. C. Lodge: ** What I 
would do with the Tariff,’”’ Andrew Carne- 
gie; while Messrs. Henry Holt, Jacob A. 
Riis and B. G. Northrop discuss, respective- 
ly, remedies for the social discontent, the 
Tenement-house problem, and Village Im- 
provement Societies. 


----G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish 


early this month “The Crisis in Turkey— 
‘Che Massacre of 1894: Its Antecedents and 
Significance, with a Consideration of Some 
of the Factors that Enter ivto this Phase of 
the Eastern Question,” by Frederick Davis 
Greene, M.A., whose long residence in Tur- 
key enables him to write with accuracy and 
wide compreheusion of his subject. 


....Current Literature for March con- 
tains more than eighty extracts of varying 
lengths from the books and periodicals of 
the day, besides poems by thirty three dif- 
ferent authors. Among other editorial 
notes on current topics is one on the new 
movement to popularize house boats as 
summer residences, acompany having been 
incorporated to build, rent, sell and operate 
such dwellings. A house hoat with accom- 
modations for from eight to ten persons 
and equipped for service. unfurnished, 
would rent for from $500 u ward, according 
to the finish of the boat. The April number 
of this magazine will be a special floral 
number, 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


ard 8. 
E, P. Dutton 


Voice, Speech and Gesture. A Practical Hand- 
book to the Elocutionary Art. By Hug 
Campbell, M.D., R. F. Brewer, B.A., and 
Henry Neville. Including Essays on Recit- 
ing and Kecitative, by Harrison, 
and on Recitation with Musical Accompag 
niment by Frederick Corder, R.A.M. ith 
upwards of 100 illustrations by Dargaval 

Ramsey. Comprising also selections 
in prose and verse adapted for recitation, 
reading and dramatic recital. Edited with 
an introduction by Robert D. Blackman. 
-_. pp. xvi, 340. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 

ns . 

Matter, Force, and Spirit; or, Scientific Evi- 
dence of a supreme Intelligence. 74x54, 
pp. vil, 144. The same ne 

| 


Bernard Bosanquet, M.A., LL D. 
pp. xii, 416. New York: Macmillan & Co.... 
Three-and-Twents. By Jennie M. Drinkwater. 
ee. pp. 354. Boston: A.I Bradley & \o.. 
Half-Hours with st. Paul, and Other Bibl 
Keadings. By Daniel Steele, 8.T.D. 76x54, 
pp. xil, 32% ton: The Christian Witness 
Mipbabeteer sustunscessebeikseen es oenebe eee odarsee* 
Kleine Geschichten von Richard von Volk- 
mann (Richard Leander) und andere Er- 
zihlungen. With Notes and Vocabulary 
for Beginners tn German, by Dr. Wilhelm 
Bernhardt. 744x5, pp. ix, 9%. Boston: D.C. 
Heath & Co 


ea 

Americah Literature. By Mildred Cabell Wat- 
kins. 6x444, pp. 2/4. ew York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago: American Book Co 

Among the Granite Hills. By Mary M. Currier. 
64x4%, pp. vi, 186. Cambridge: The River- 
side Press . 

University of Pennsylvavia. Memorial Volume 
of the Commencement Week of 1844. Pub- 
lished by the Commencement Week Com- 
malstes. 949x644, pp. vi, 78. Boston: Ginn & 


Hypuotism: How it is Do 
. J 


. its Uses and ban- 
M 


M held in Brooklyn, 
N. Y.. October, Introduction 
the Rev. A. ©. Dixon. 74x54. pp. iv, Mi. 


New York, Chivago: Fleming H. Kevell 


A Series of Explana- 
7% the Rev. Hugh Price 
74x54, pp. xv, 287. The 


< Fergus Hume. 
he Cassell Pub- 


Camillo von *Klenze, 
Pb.D, 7x6, pp. xiil, 331. New York: Henry 


Holt & Co 


By Or.an- 

f An Appendix 
to “ Our Republic.” 73¢x5te, pp. 139. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: Leach, Shewell & San- 


By_A. Wallace. 

168. New York: Frederick A, 
DEED: coh binwncsssurubiskssbouskessnceeciesis 
Uncle Sam's Cabins. A Story of American 
Life Looking Forward a Century. By Ben- 
pais Rush Davenport. 73¢x5, pp, 271. New 
ork: The Mascot Publishing Co............ 


orn... 
Popular 
Oi4x4, pp. 





__ NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 


Religious, Literary and Social, 


By the Rt. Rev. PatLiips Brooks, D.D., Edited by 
the Rev, Joun Corron Brooks. 





“ Every essay and address is distinguished by that 
rich exuberance of thought and noble earnestness of 
purpose that made Philips Brooks unique among the 
religious teachers of this generation,” —N. Y. Tribune 


HERALD SERMONS. 
By Rev. GEORGE H. HEP WORTH, 
Author of “ Hiram Golf’s Religion,” etc. 


45 Short Sermons reprinted from the 
New York Herald. 
12mo. 252 pages. $1.00. 


FOR LOVERS OF MUSIC, 


THE MUSICIAN’S YEAR BOOK. 


Compiled by Miss MARGARET REINTZEL, I6mo, 195 
pages, gilt top, $1.00. 
This volume is acompanion to those popular Year 


Books: Tennyson, Emerson, Brownin ( . 
Each $1.00 g and Goethe, 


A NEW BOOK BY MISS CROMPTON, 


MESSIRE, AND OTHER STORIES. 


By FRANCES E. CROMPTON, author of “ The Gentle 
Heritage,” etc. limo, 117 pages, illustrated, cloth, 
T5e, 


“Should take a very high place among th , 
books or this weason.”—London Bookectler. ieee 


Portrait of Author. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices, 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


Publishers, 
3 West 23d Street, New York. 


Four sizes. Give diameter. At your d 2 
mail, 25 cents. With handsome An ag pd 
Send for circular, WILSON, SIMPSUN & CO. 

359 Broadway, New York. 











Latin Poetry. Lectureg delivered in 1898 on the, 
Percy Trumbul Memorial Foundation in the? 
Johns Hopkins University. By R. Y. - 
rell. pp. xxii, Bosvon and New 

ork: Houghton, Mifflin & Co 

Half a Century with Judges and Lawes rs. By 
—- A. Willard. 734x5, pp. vil, 371. The 

Eve ns of New England. A 

Simple Guide for their Determination. = 

Edward Knoebel. 6x8, pp. Boston: Lrad- 

jee Whidden ° 

A Guide to Find the Names of all wild-grow- 
ng Trees and Shrubs of New England by 

their Leaves. By Edward Knoenel. The 

same..... . 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETION OF GREEN’S SHORT 
HISTORY. Illustrated. 

A Short History of the English People. By 
JOHN RICHARD GREEN. Illustrated Edi- 
tion. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and 
Mises KATE NORGATE. In Four Volumes. 
With Colored Plates, Maps and Numerous 
Illustrations. Royal 8vo, Illuminated 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5.00 
per volume. (About Ready ) 


FOUR AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and Columbia. 

With Many Illustrations. 4to, Cloth, Or- 

namental, $3.50. (About Ready.) 


MODERN MISSIONS IN THE EAST. 
Their Methods, Successes, and Limitations. 
By EDWARD A. LAWRENCE, D.D. With 
an Introduction by EDWARD EATON, D.D., 
LL.D. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.75. 


THE PARABLES AND THEIR HOME: 

The Parables by the Lake. By WILLIAM H. 
THomson, M.D., Author of “ Christ in the 
Old Testament,’ etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$1.25. (About Ready.) 

MEN BORN EQUAL. 

A Novel. By HARRY PERRY ROBINSON. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 

BEYOND THE DREAMS OF AVARICE. 

A Novel. By WALTER BESANT, Author of 
“The Rebel Queen,” ‘‘ All Sorts and Con- 
ditions of Men,’ etc. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE GEORGIAN 
E 











By WILLIAM MINTO, Professor of English 
Literature and Logic in the University of 
Aberdeen. Edited, with a Biographical 
Introduction, by WILLIAM KNIGHT, 
LL.D , Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of St. Andrews. Post, 8vo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 


ELEMENTS OF INDUCTIVE LOGIC. 

By Noau K. Davis, Pb.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Author of ‘‘ Elements 
of Deductive Logic,’’ ‘‘The Theory of 
Thought,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00. 
(About Ready.) 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 

GW The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 





Secretary Baer Makes an 
Announcement. 


Boston, MARCH 2, 1895. 

Mr. Editor :;—VPlease inform your 
readers that the next International 
Christian Endeavor Convention will 
be held in Boston, beginning Wednes- 
day, July 10, and adjourning on Mon- 
day night, July 15, not on Sunday 
night, as heretofore announced. 

Also let it be known that any one of 
your readers at present not a regular 
subscriber of Zhe Golden Rule (an 
illustrated paper of twenty pages, pub. 
lished once a week, and the interna- 
tional representative of Christian 
Endeavor) can have a trial-trip sub- 
scription from any week in March 
until July 11 (four months and a half) 
for twenty-five cents. 

The money and names should be 
sent to me. Kindly let this unprece- 
dented Golden Rule offer be known. 

Yours fraternally, 


Yala (Baer. 


(Mr. Baer’s address is 646 Washington St., 
Boston.—Ep.] 





‘** The name of the WHITING PAPER COMPANY on a box 
of stationery is a guarantee of excellence.” 


First Impressions 


are oo sre oe the best, and often the most lasting. Produce 
As @ good impression on your correspondents by using good rs 
not only good, but the best, such as ** Standard Linen” and“ No. 1 Quality.” acme 


is watermarked in each sheet, 


Ask your Stationer for them. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 


Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 


New York, 


Philadelphia, Chicago. 
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MACMILLAN & COs 


NEW BOOKS. 


New Work by Prof. Baldwin, of Princeton, 


Mental Development in the Child 
and the Race. 


Methods and Processes. 


By JAMES MARK BALDWIN, Ph.D., Stuart Professor 
of Experimental Psychology, Princeton College. 
8vo, cloth, $2.00 net. 

This interesting volume deals with such topics ag 
Infant and Race Psychology, Child Study, Infants’ 
Movements, Conscious Imitation, Distance and Color 
Perception by Infants, Origin of Attention, Motor 
Attitudes and Expressions, etc. 


Rational Building: 


The Article “Construction” of the Dictionnaire 
Raisonné de l’Architecture Frangaise. By E. Ff. 
VIOLLET-L&-DUC. Translated by George Martin 
Huss, Architect. With numerous Illustrations, 
8vo, cloth, $3.0", 


Of high value to architects, archeologists and 
general readers. 


A Timely and Practical Book on the Cur- 
rency. 


Honest Money. 


By ARTHURI. FONDA. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“ A thoughtful discussion of the financial problem, 
based on a p'ca for the complete divorcement of our 
money system from the systems of other countries, 
and an argument in ahr mee | against the gold stand. 
ard.”—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


On Combines, Trusts and Monopolies. 


Trusts, or Industrial Combinations 
and Coalitions in the 
United States. 


By EWnst VON HALLE. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The author’s point of view in dealing with this in- 
teresting and imvortint subject is not controversial, 
but eluciiatory and impartial—seeking not to take 
sides for or against “combines,’’ still less to pass 
judgment on them from a moral standpoint. 


A Naturalist’s Rambles in New England. 


From a New England Hillside. 


Notes from Underledge. By WILLIAM Potts. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece. 18mo, cloth, gilt top, 
75 cents. 


“Rural life is the altar of the author’s worship. 
Its stillv atmosphere, the melodious character of its 
voices, the magnetic charm of its companionship, its 
silent and deep confidences, . every aspect it 

resents to the spirit through the sense, is woven 
nto tie pattern of the writer's delicate, dainty 
thought.” ~ Boston Courier. 


The Aims of Literary Study. 


By Hiram Corson, A.M., LL.D., Professor of Eng- 


lish Literature in Cornell University. 18mo, gilt 


top, 75 cents. 

“Never before, perhaps, was the idea of literary 
education lifted to so high a plane and #0 success- 
fully carried over from the realm of the purely intel- 
lectual into the region of the spiritual. Great is the 
power and persuasiveness of this little book.’ —N. Y. 
Observer. 


The “Irts Library”—First Issue. 


Tryphena in Love. 


By WALTER RAYMOND, authorof “Love and Quiet 
Life.” “Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter,” etc., {l- 
lustrated by J.Walter West. 16mo, cloth, 7icents. 

Full of freshness and life, of vivid touches of local 
color and picturesque details, while written with the 


tenderness, sympathy, and artistic discernment that 
have made the author’s early work famous. 


Fourth Edition of Marion Crawford’s New 
F Novel. 


- The Ralstons. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “ Katharine 
Lauierd ue,” “Saracinesca,” ** Don Orsino,” etc. 

2 vols., 12mo, Buckram, $2.00. 
“Asastory, pure ard simple, ‘ The Ralstons —- 


nates and enchains. ... . A charming an 
sorbing story.’’—oston Traveller. 

“The book isadmirably written; it contains pis- 
sages full of distinctton; it is instinct with intensity 
of purpose; the characters are drawn with a living 
touch.”—London Daily News. 

“ Mr. Crawford is doing for the New York family of 
Lauderdale what he has already done for the prince- 
ly Koman house of Saracinesca.”’—Daily Chronicle. 


The Melancholy of Stephen Allard. 


A Private Diary, Edited by GARNET SMITH. Crown 
8vo, cloth, $1.75. 


“ Full of the finest and most suggestive thought.”— 
Chicago [nter-Ocean. 


“ A book that will appeal to the order of minds that 
seek for solace in “Amiel's Jourual.’ ’— Boston Beacon. 


“Onevery page there is a luminous evidence of eee 
auther's rare gifts of scholarship. He isa thinker. 
dreamer, anda poet. . . the ‘melancholy vending 
to an optimism, sweet and sereue.”—Phuladelpht 
88. 
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T. & T. CLARK'S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, SOLE AGENTS. 





An Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment: “The Epistles of St. Paul.”’ By Prof. F- 
GovET, D.D, Authorized translation. 8vo. $4.50 
net. 


“ Anything that comes from Dr. Godetis sure to re- 
ceive a cordial welcome, and our familiarity with 
his eloquent commentaries prepares us to appreciate 
very highly a work in which he gathers up the har- 
vest of a lifetime.”—Professor ADENEY, in The Crit- 
ical Review. 


Lectures in Defence of the Christian 
Faith. By Prof. F, GopET, D.D. Authorized 
translation. New and cheaper edition. Crown 
8vo, $1.75. 


“For devotional warmth and practical application, 
Godet is perhaps unsurpassed among foreign Protes- 
tants.”’—The Guardian. 


A Syntax of the Hebrew Language. By 
Prof. A. B. DAVIDSON, D.D., LL.D. 8vo. $2.75. 


“Itisa very important production in its depart- 
ment. Professor Davidson has long desired to issue 
this volume as 4 companion to his ‘Hebrew Gram- 
mar,’ and all Semitic students will be grateful tohim 
for his accomplishment of the task he had set him- 
self.”’—Prof. W. R. HARPER, in Biblical World. 


Old Testament Theology: the Religion of 
Revelation in its Pre-Christian Stage of Devel- 
opment. By Prof, H. SCHULTZ, D.D. Authorized 
translation. By Prof. J. A. PATERSON, M.A., 
Oxon. Twolarge volumes. 8vo. $6.00 net. 


“A weighty contribution to the just appreciation 
of Old Testament teaching; one which will open to 
many English readers a world of new ideas.”—Critic- 
al Review. 


The Teaching of Jesus. By Prof. H. H. 
WENDT, D.D. Authorized translation. Two vol- 
umes. &vo. $5 00 net. 


“A brilliant and satisfactory exposition of the 
teaching of Christ.’’—Expositor,. 


The Resurrection of the Dead. By the 
late Prof. W, MILLIGAN, D.D. Crown 8vo, $1.75, 
“There is the touch of the exact scholar on every 
page, and it brings out beauty that is truth, and 
truth that is beauty, to our continual enjoyment.”— 
Expository Times. 


How to Read the Prophets: Being the 
Prophecies arranged Chronologically in their 
Historical Setting. With Explanations, Maps 
and Glossary. By Rev. BUCHANAN BLAKE, B.D, 
5 Vols., each 12mo, $1,50; viz:—The Pre-Exilian 
Minor Prophets (with Joel); Isaiah, Chapters 
I-XX XIX; Isaiah, Chapters XL-LXVI, and Post- 
Exilian Prophets; Jeremiah; Ezekiel. 


The Critical Review. Edited by Prof. S.D, 
F. SALMOND, D.D. Volume IV now ready. $2.00 
net. Containing signed Reviews of all important 
Theological and Philosophical books published 
during the past year, and Notices and Record of 
Select Literature, by the Editor. Published Quar- 
terly. Annual (prepaid) subscription, $1.50 net. 

“The student of theology will find it a most trust- 
worthy guide,’’—Spectator. 





Cremer’s Lexicon, Biblico - Theological 
Lexicon of New Testament Greek. Translated 
from the Second German Edition, with Supple- 
ment. Demy 4to. $10.50. 


“Itis hardly possible to exaggerate the value of 
this work.”—Literary Churchman. 


The Last of the Prophets: a Study of the 
Life, Teaching, and Character of John the Bap- 
tist. (New volume of the “Bible Class Hand- 
book”’ Series.) By the Rev. J. FHATHER. Crown 
8vo. 80 cents. 


Studies in the Christian Evidences: 
Being Apologetics for the Times. By Rev. ALEX 
MAIR, D.D. Third edition, revised and enlarged 
Crown 8vo, $2.25. 


Studies in the History of New Testa- 
ment Apologetics. By Rev. JAmEs Mac- 
GREGOR, D.D., Author of “The Apology of the 
Christian Religion,” etc. 8vo. $3.00. 


The Kingdom of God. A Plan of Study. By 
F. HERBERT STEAD, M.A, Part I., The Kingdom 
in Israel. II., The Kingdom in the Synoptic Say- 
ings of Jesus. III., The Kingdom in Apostolic 
Times. The three parts in one volume. 60 cents. 


The Truth of the Christian Religion. 
By Prof. J. KAFTAN, D.D. Authorized transla- 
tion With Prefatory Note by Professor FLINT, 
D.D. Two volumes. 8vo. $6.00 net. 


“ Unique of its kind, as well as interesting, learned 
and charitable. A remarkable book.”—Spectator. 


New Testament Theology ; or, Historical 
Account of the Teaching of Jesus and of Primitive 
Christianity according to the New Testament 
Sources. By Prof. W. BEYSCHLAG. Authorized 
translation. Two vols., 8vo. $6.00 net. 


Messianic Propheciesin their Historic- 
al Succession. F RA DELITZSCH. 
Translated by Prof. 8.1. CURTISS. 12mo, $1.75. 

Central Truths and Side Issues. By 

Rev. ROBERT G. BALFOUR. 12mo. $1.50. 


The Kingdom of God; or, The Teaching 
of Christ according to the Synoptical 
Gospels. By Rev. A.B. BRUCE, D.D. mo. $2. 


Lexicon Syriacum. By CHARLES BROCKEL- 
MANN. Preface by Prof. TH. NOLDEKE. 7 parts. 
4to, paper, each, pet, $1.20. 


The Foreign Theological Library, con- 
taining Translations of the Works of the leading 
Continental Theologians, 180 volumes, $3(0 
each. Detailed lists free, 


The Expository Times, Edited by Rev. 
JAMES HASTINGS, M.A. Volume V. now ready, 
in handsome cloth binding. $2.50 net, 


N. B.—A new volume commences with the issue 
for October. The editor has arranged a brilliant 
programme and important engagements have been 
made with scholars of repute. Annual (prepaid) 
subscriptions, $1.50 net. 





New Catalogue, just issued, free by post, on application. 





*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or will be supplied by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-157 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





For Bible Students and Collectors. 
EARLY BIBLES , 


OF AMERICA. 


By the REV. JOHN WRIGHT, D.D. 
Octavo, 500 pages, 33 plates, $3.00 net. 








This third and final edition has been made an ex- 
haustive bibliographical history of every Bible pub- 
lished in the United States. Mexico and Canada from 
the rarliest time down to 1860, Of unique value to col- 
lect:rs and bookmen generally. For Bible readers and 
Students it is of the deepest interest, being replete 
with historical facts and curtosities relating to the 
printing and pebtiehing of the Bible in America. 
Among its valuable contents is one Appendix (N) 
giving the market prices of over one thousand dlffer- 
editions. The avthor has spent years in prepar- 

ng his MS., while the publisher has economized neli- 
joven time nor expenditure iu producing a perfect 


STUDIES IN 
CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY. 


12mo, cloth, 75 cts.; paper covers, 25c. 

_These two famous biographies by the late Phili 

Schaff, D.D., make very deli htful-and instructive 

her es gg a is on St. ( hrysostom and the 
ot. un 

ancient charcn gustine, two master spirits in the 
For sale at all first-class bookstores. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, Publisher, 


2 and 3 Bible House, New York. 


A GENUINE $3, ETCHING FREE. 
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THE POPULAR 
SCIENCE MONTHLY 
FOR MARCH. 





Copper, Steel,and Bank-Note Engraving. By 
COW. DICKINSON, Jr. (iilustrated.). 


Describes the various styles of engraving on metal, 
and tells how counterfeiting bank notes is made difmfi- 
cult by the wonderful work of the geometrical lathe 
and other means. 


The Birth of a Sicilian Volcano. 
ALPHEUSS. PACKARD. (lIllustrated.) 


A vivid description of the eruption that formed one 
of the cones surrounding Etna. 
The Mother in Woman’s Advancement. By 
Mrs, BURTON SMITH. 
A wholesome and feeling view of the woman ques- 
tion, by an earnest Southern woman. 


Wellner’s Sail-Wheel Fizing Machine. By 
Miss HELENE BoNFORT. (Illustrated.) 


A device which promises much for the navigation 
of the air, consisting of a novel mode of empioying 


atroplanes. 7 
OTHER ARTICLES: 


THE LESSON OF THE FOREST FIRES; SCIENTIFIC 
METHOD IN BOARD SCHOOLS; BIOLOGICAL 
WORK IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS; THE * MUTUAL 
AID SOCIETY ” OF THE SENSES (illustrated); AN 
OLD INDUSTRY ; THESCIENTIFIC WORK OF TYN 
DALL; THE HIGHEST MOUNTAIN ASCENT; BOOK- 
BINDING: ITS PROCESSES AND IDEAL; THE BE- 
GINNINGS OF AGRICULTURE; SKETCH OF 
THOMAS NUTTALL (with Portrait). 

CORRESPONDENCE; Epitor's TABLE; LITERARY 
NOTICES; POPULAR MISCELLANY; NOTES. 


By Prof. 





50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 
$10,000 FOR PRIZE SERMONS. 


I am authorized by responsible parties to offer 
prizes amounting to $10,900 for sermons poe specific 
subjects relating to the Ethics of Citizeuship. rizes 
to be paid in cash. Competition open to all ministers 
be the —— Stance For terms, condi'ions and form 

application r 
PPA LBION W. TOURGEE, 
Pres. Nat. Citizens’ Assoclition 
Mayville, Chautauqua Co., N 





N. 


J. L, STACK OO, scwrtising Ascace 


Prompt service. Lowest prices. 








READY THIS WEEK 


‘“* The Text-Book of the New Reformation” 


Municipal 
Reform Movements 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


By Wm. HowE TOLMAN, Ph.D., Secretary 
of The City Vigilance League, N. Y. In- 
troductory chapter by Chas. H. Parkhurst, 
D.D., President of the City Vigilance 
League. 12mo, cloth, $1 00. 


PartI, The Civic Renaissance. 

PartII. Municipal Reform Movements. 

Part L1I. Movements for Civic Betterment. 

Part IV. Women's Work in Municipal Reform. 

Part V. The City Vigilance League; its Origin 
Growth, Object, Administrative Policy, and 
Methods, 


“* The new civic patriotism is bringing in a new ref- 
ormation, the Text- Book of which I gladly welcome. 

know of no one so well fitted to prepare such a work 
as Dr. Tolman. The book will give an impetus to the 
movement "—JOSIAH STRONG. 


Life-Power 
or, Character, Culture, and Conduct. By Rev. AR- 
THUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1 00. 
The topics treated include: Books, Amusements, A 
Purpose in Life, Industry, Ideals, etc. 


Topical Outlines 
of Bible Themes. An Illustrative Scripture Refer- 
ence Book and Selected Concordance tothe more 
important Passag: sof Scripture. By Kev. G. 8. 
Bowes. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
A complete scriptural treatment of the most impor- 
tant themes of the Bible, with teaching, illustration, 
application, etc. 


Demon Possession 
and Allied Themes. 


&. ® 
A. J. Gordon’s t ast Book 
THE MINISTRY OF THE SPIRIT. By Rev. A. J. 
Gorpon, D.D. Introduction by Rev. F. Bb. Meyer, 
B.A. mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 

“Dr. Gordon’s last book was published on the day 
of hisdeath. It gives his mature convictions upon a 
matter which had engrossed his thought for many 
years. In depth ofspiritual insight we doubt if it is 
—- s by any work on this topic.”—The Watch- 

an, 


THIRD EDITION 


Chinese Characteristics 
By ARTHUR H. SMITH. With 16 full-page original 
illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 

‘Cannot be praised too highly.’’—The Independent. 

* Not only one of the ablest analyses and portrayals 
of the Chinese character, but on the whole one of the 
most judicial. Twenty-two years’ residence amoug 
the poopie, with command of teir language, pes en- 
r. a- 


— . Smith to see them as they are.”—The 
on. 
“A completely trustworthy s.udy.’’—The Advance. 
Wh. best book on tne Chinese people.”—N. Y. Ex- 
aminer. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Fleming H. Revell Company 
Mention New York«K: 112 Fifth Avenue. 
this-sener CHICAGO: 148 & 150 Madison Street. 
paper. ‘TORONTO: 140 & 142 Yonge Street. 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE NEW WOMAN. 


BY E. LYNN LINTON. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, an English writer whose 
books have achieved considerable popularity on this 
side of the Atlantic, has finished a novel that Is likely 
to attract attention. In London it will be published 
in three volumes, entitled, ‘In Haste and at Leisure.’ 
The American rights have been acquired by The 
Merriam Company, 67 Fifth Avenue, who will bring 
out the novel in one volume of five hundred pages, 
with the much better title.* The New Woman.’ 


‘. Mrs. Linton has written a novel worth reading, 
especially at this time of discussion regarding 
woman's place in public life. It is an extravaganza, 
but then, some truths cannot be inipressed by others 
than extremists. When once the ‘ Advanced Woman’ 
of America shall have taken up‘ The New Woman,’ 
it will be likely to create much discussion.’’—Matl 


BILLTRY, 


A PARODY ON “TRILBY.” 
BY MARY KYLE DALLAS. 
Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1; paper, W cents. 

* Mrs. Dallas has written one of the cleverest paro- 
dies in ‘ Billtry’ that has ever been published.’’— 
World, 

“* Billtry’ isa pretty smart bit of burlesquing. The 
scheme is to topsy-turvyize Du Maurier’s story, and 
topsy-turvyized it is most effectually. The illustra- 
tions are very clever imitations of Mr. Da Maurier’s 
style.”—Mail and Express. 


EPISODES. 


BY G. 8. STREET, 
Author of “ The Autobiography of a Boy.” 
16mo, oblong, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 


* These sketches of London life are written In such 
acrisp, breezy manner that they cannot fall to find a 
ready welcome from all lovers of ligbt reading. 


THE MERRIAM COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York 


FREE READING MATTER 


We have several tons of the Choicest Books, Monthly, 
Quarterly, Semi-Annual and Annual Souvenir num- 
bers of Magazines, Weeklies and Dailies, many con- 
taining large illustrations in colors, suitable for 
framing, and novels by famous authors. To benefit 
those who scecially crave fur good, “levating litera- 
ture, we will send a pound of this choice reading 
matter, postpaid, on receipt of 10 cents, silver, to cover 
cost of packing and tage, or six pounds for Wcents, 
Just the ay 3 sc cole, collages, hospitals and in- 
stitutions. Address Cler . 

TO SMMERCIAL CO.» 1620 B’way,N.Y. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
As Others Saw Him. 


A Retrospect. A.D. 54. 16mo, $1.25. 


What did the Scribes, Pharisees and most other 
Jews know and think of Jesus? This book aims to 
tell, It purports to be written from Alexandria sev- 
eral years after the Crucifixion by a Scribe who was 
in Jerusalem during the public life of Jesus, and was 
a member of the Council which delivered him to 
death. It is perfects reverent, admirably written, 
and profoundly interesting. 


Out of the East. 


Reveries and Studies in New Japan. By 
LAFCADIO HEARN, author of ‘‘ Glimpses 
of Unfamiliar Japan,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


The two qualities which most impress readers of 
the fascinatin 


Latin Poetry. 
By R. Y. TYRRELL, Professor ia the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$1.50, 
This is the third volume in the series to which be- 
long Mr. Stedman's Nature and Elements of Poe- 
try,” and Professor Jebb's “ Classic:! Greek Poetry.” 


It treats admirably the various kinds of Latin poetry 
and the most cnaracteristic Latin poets. 


Stories of the Foot-Hills. 


By MARGARET C. GRAHAM. 16mo, $1.25. 


Stortes of Southern California, which have grown 
out of Mrs. Graham's uniaee surroundings and care- 
ful observations, and which possess much variety, 
vigor, iludependence, and strong portrayal of charac- 
ter. 


Half a Century with 


Judges and Lawyers. 
By Josepnu A. WILLARD, Clerk of the Su- 
perior Civil Court, Boston. 16mo, $1.25. 
Mr. Willard has enjoyed a very extended and in- 
timate acquaintance with the tegal fraternity in Bos- 
ton, and has protuced a book of varied interest. He 
givea his reminiscences, which cover a long term of 
years and agreat number of distinguished persons; 
alzo a large collection of anecdotes of the leading 
li@hts of the Boston bench and bar. 


The First Napoleon. 
By JoHN C. Ropes. With Maps and Ap- 
pendices, New Evlition, with anew Pref- 
ace and a rare Portrait of Napoleon. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 
A book of remarkseble interest, especially in its 


treatment of Napoleon’s military career, which Mr. 
Ropes is peculiarly competent to discuss. 


The Fast and Thanksgiv- 
ing Days of New Eng- 
land. 

By Rev. WILLIAM DE Loss LOVE, Jr., of 
Hartford. With Fac Similes of Three 


Proclamations  8vo, $3.00, net. 


This is a book which appeals to every genuine New 
Engiander, and also to students of bistory. Mr. Love 
has made a prolonged and painstaking historical 
study of those solemn and festal days which have 
held so conspicuous; a place in the annals of New 
England. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


- -READY TO-DAY: 
THE PROBLEM OF RELIGIOU 
PROGRESS, 


By 
DANIEL DORCHESTER, D.D. 
Revised Edition, 
With New Tables and Colored Diagrams, 


a4 


Crown, 8vo, 768 pages, cloth, $2.75. 


“The revision has been thorough, -briag- 
ing the data down to the present year, and 
important additions have been made, in- 
cluding points of inquiry and discussion 
pertaining to the most recent phases of 
moral and social evolution.’’—Preface. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 


150 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 






DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
CORRECT STYLES 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


High Grade Stationery, Imported Nevel- 
ties. Leather Gieods 
Union Square, 36 East 14th Street New York 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have 2 specimen copy . 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us. on a postal card 
the name and address to which he would 
1 ke the paper sent. 
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You pay 
for 





Sena only 50 Cents 


BEFORE MARCH 30th 
for a Year’s Subscription tothe 
Philadelphia 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


and you 
get 





Ladies’ Home Magazine 








and we will commence your subscription with the January issue, and give 
you fifteen months (until April 1, 1896) for the price of 12. 


To those who respond prom 
trated booklets, entitled ‘The 


Elegy.’ and ‘‘The Village Blacksmith,”’ absilutely Sree. 


This beautiful monthly contains sixteen large pages, filled with the 
most interesting articles on Fashions, Home Dressmaking, Novelties in 
Fancy Work, Home Cooking, Talks : bout Flowers, and the best stories. 
Finely illustrated. The cheapest lt ousehold magazine. 
subscribe before March 30, 1895. 


The Meade Publishing Co., 


ntly to this offer we will send four beautifully illus- 
Id Oaken Bucket,’’ ‘‘Home, 


Sweet Home,"’ ‘‘Gray’s 


Don’t fail to 


430 WALNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA 
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THE... 





Mason & Risch== 
==Church Organs 


Constructed on the Vocalion System are unsurpassed for 


GRANDEUR, RICHNESS AND TONAL VARIETY. 


For a given amount of money we furnish a larger and 
more complete organ than any other manufacturer. 

These instruments are constructed of the best mate- 
rial, and in the most thorough manner. 

They do not easily get out of order, and seldom, if ever, 
require tuning. 


Organs tor Music Rooms a Specialty. 





Endorsed by 


Correspondence solicited. 


1OE. (6th St., New York. ; 


GUILMANT, EDDY, MESSITER, 
FLAGLER, WHITNEY, DAMROSCH, 
SULLIVAN, PATTI, and a host of 
other eminent authorities. 


Illustrated catalogues sent 
free on application. 


ALION CO., Limited, 


1-1 1 Summer St., Worcester, Mass. 
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A TUNE FOR COMPLETE W 
EACH HYMN. 2.2 


739 Hymas, strongly bound in Maroon col- 
ored cloth, for $1.00 per Copy. 
If by Mail, add 18 cents postage. 
Editions of WORDS ONLY, at 810, $20, 
$25 and $30 per 100, will be issued in Feb. 


TRESIALAIN & MAIN SO. | THE JOHN GHORGH 8. 


CHURCH GEO, 8. HUTCHINGS, 
BOSTON, 
Richard Henry Warren, 


anager, 
502 Sth Ave., New York. 


Send postal for Catalogue. 


GASTE 


“ 


EASTER SELECTIONS 


for 1895 containing Carols aud Responsive Readings. 
Price 5 cents, postpaid. 


RESURCAM 


A service of Song and Readings, by H. R. PALMER. 
Price 5 cents, postpaid. 


CANTATAS: 


“Flower Praise’? (20 cts) ‘Festival of the 
Flowers”’ (30 cts) ““Under the Paims’’ (30 o) 


MUSICAL VISITO for March will contain Easter 


Anthems. Price 15 cents. 
Send for our complete list of Easter Music. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
“3 § HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 


Boston and New York. 
i= Ss Established-in 1827, 
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is ATS) ke $5 per d > B 
AGENTS eis. write qulace”: rest 
MORGAN MFG. CO. 44 Fifth Ave.. Chicago. II. 
EDUCATION. 


WILSON COLLEGE whit 


MEN. 
Classical, Scientific & Special Courses. cys Art. 
Prip forms sent to schools trainin 




















STATIONERY, ETC. __ 


LINEN TYPE-WRITING PAPERS — 


area special production of the 
FAIRFIELD PAPER CO., 
Fairfield, Mass. 


They are proffered for their uniform surface, 
working petty on all machines. The light weights 
tor manifolding meet the requirements of the largest 
consumers, Railroads, [n<urance companles, ete ws 


_ “TAP AND ME” 


The point of every Tadella 
pen is ground by hand. The 
smooth, even, easy stroke thus 
secured cannot be matched by 
the ordinary machine-stamped 


pen. 


Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes. 
les, 20 styles, 10 cents. 
10..74 Fift 


Sam- 
TADELLA PEN 
Ave.. New York. 














upils for en- 
trance by certificate. Address, Cham i 
sos pap heard, 


rsburg, Pa, 
DEA Successful when all remedies fajl, Sold on 


NESS & HEAD NOISES CURE 
by ¥; Hregux, 668 B’ way, New Yorks, Write for book of proote F REE 
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THE NEED OF THE SOUTH. 


THERE is no subject in the whole range 
of national affairs so complicated as the 
money question, nor one upon which the 
best thought of the voters needs to be 


more carefully devoted. Every one can 
see whether crime is punished, whether a 
State or county officer isa defaulter or 
not; but the evil results of a bad currency 
are so insidious and the workings so sub- 
tle, that they can be apprehended by the 
mass of citizens only after much study 
and oftentimes only after suffering. 

The States of the South have ample re- 
rources, some of which are set forth in 
this number of THE INDEPKNDENT. Their 
prospects for the future are such as to in- 
vite the establishment of cotton mills and 
the building up of industries of various 
kinds. What do these invitations to in- 
vest money really mean? They mean 
that the great want of the South at the 
present moment is capital. Whatever the 
theories of many of the Southern stat’s- 
men may be—and some think very crude- 
ly about trade principles—all our Southb- 
ern friends recognize instinctively, if not 
in words, that the South needs most of 
all that people should invest there. 

We use the word ‘* money ” in so many 
different senses that any one may get con- 
fused. Southern people say ‘‘we want 
men with money,” and that is true ; but 
that is a very different thing from an in- 
crease in the circulating currency. Such 
people really mean capital. Cannot any 
planter in Georgia or the Carolinassell his 
cotton for cash (if he is not bound toa 
factor) and get cash for it? Is there any 
difficulty in cashing a perfectly good 
draft in Savannah? Is it not a fact that 
anybody anywhere in the South if he has 
a salable article, can get money for it? The 
trouble is that if a farmer is ‘‘ carried ” by 
a merchant he must trade out his contract 
with that merchant. But that comes 
from being in debt; the quantity of the 
circulating medium has nothing to do 
with it. If there were $8,000,000,000 of 
United States money in circulation instead 
of $1,500,000,000 such a msn would not 
be affected, so l-ng as he is in debt. Lis 
not ashortage of currency which is trou- 
bling him, it is a shortage of capital. 

Taking this simple fact as a basis, we 
see how unwise is the agitation for silver 
which some Southern spokesmen are 
claiming as the quack cure-all for every 
industrial ill, What capitalist will invest 
his money in a Southern industry if he 
thinks that in a year or two he will have 
to take back tifty cents for every dollar 
he putin? What reasonable man in the 
South can blame the English moneyed 
man for celaying bis purchase of South- 
erp bonds until this question is settled ¢ 
But meantime, what’ Why, promising 
chances for new mills and new entet- 
prises are neglected. It is true, capital ts 
going into Southern States now, but 
that is an indication of the belief on 
the part of some capitalists that, in spite 
of all this wild talk aboutsilver, the South- 
ern and Western and Eastern citizens will 
never really let the United States fall 
from the gold standard, Investment in the 
United States would be much increased 
if the world believed that the silver 
question in America was once and for all 
disposed of. The continued agitation for 
silver on the part of some Southern 
friends results in a postponement of the 
prosperity for which the South is ready 
but which cannot come in full measure to 
any country or any section where capital 
is not assured of protection. 

Repudiation of debts might relieve 
debtors for atime, but the result in the 
long run would be a paralysis of business— 
and paying a silver for gold dollar would 
be partial repudiation. If, therefore, the 
South is really sincere in believing that 
there are unequaled opportunities for in- 
vestment in those States and sincere in in- 
viling Capitalists to take advantage of those 
oppoi tunities, her citizens and statesmen 
must not at the same time forbid such in- 
vestments by openly advocating the pay- 
ment of those debts and investments in a 
debased currency. 


ie 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


DISCUSSION in financial circles the past 
week has turned almost exclusively upon 
the results so far accomplished by the 
Government bond syndicate and the meth- 
ods employed to bring them about. Much 
needless anxiety has resulted from the 
strength of the foreign exchange market 
because some who are not specially well 
informed as to the complex workings of 
this market have jumped at theconclusion 
that large exports of gold are to be made, 
which is an error of judgment that has 
naturally caused many to fear that the 
syndicate muy not succeed in one of its 
great undertakings—the control of the in- 
ternational exchanges. It is a fact that 
rates for sight sterling advanced toa point 
at which very recently large shipments of 
gold were made to London, the week 








of January, when the large exports on 
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record were made, rates were only q 
broker’s commission higher, but the situa- 
tion then and that now existing are vastly 
different. In the first place, there is no 
reason why the bond syndicate should en- 
deavor to force down the rates of ex. 
change by indiscriminate selling of sight 
bil's, s> long as it has a definite understand- 
ing with the leading foreign bankers of 
New York. There is reason to believe 
that the latter were allotted bonds by the 
syndicate with a direct agreement that 
they would not ship gold at present. The 
syndicate recognized that operations in 
exchange are a legitimate source of profit 
to certain foreign bankers, and they are 
merely asked to take such profit for the 
present from sales of bonds instead of 
from exchange dealings. There is also 
another reason why there is no eagerness 
on the part of the syndicate to depress 
short sterling, and it may best be explained 
by the statement that the syndicate will 
confine its operations for the present to 
long bills. It will offer exchange enough 
to supply any deficiency in current legiti- 
mate remittances. but it will be in the 
form of 60-day bills. These will be taken 
for the most part by foreiga bankers and 
regular exchange dealere, who will sell 
their own sight bills against them to their 
remitting customers. It will, of course, 
be to the advantage of the bond syndicate 
to secure as high rates as possible for its 
60-day bills, for the higher the rate the 
greater the chance of a profitable *‘ cover- 
ing” of these bills by or before their 
maturity by purchase of demand ex- 
change in case it should materially 
weaken. In other words, altho the syn- 
dicate is actually offering long bills against 
the bonds of the new issu°s which 
it has sold or hopes to sell abroad, it is 
also keeping in mind the chance of a 
great speculation in exchange which could 
he closed by the purchases of sight bills a 
little later at a lower price than the cur- 
rent market, as above suggested. The 
more this bond arrangement is studied 
the plainer it becomes that it is far and 
away the greatest piece of financierinz of 
recent years. It may be as well to ex- 
plain that the fact that the local banking 
and exchange houses have to buy 60-day 
bills instead of sight drafts from the syn- 
dicate does not of necessity mean that 
they will have this amount of capital tied 
up for 60 days. - On the contrary, the 60- 
day bills purchased will, in almost every 
case, be sent to London, and they will 
there be discounted in the regular mar- 
ket at the rates that may be current at the 
time. London bankers understand this 
part of the deal, for the rate of discountin 
the open market there has advanced 
within a week from 4% to 14% for terms up 
to three months. The Bauk of England 
rate, however, was unchanged at 27, 


One result of the operations of the bond 
syndicate has been the decline in business 
in general investment bonds to very small 
proportions ; in fact, transactions in bonds 
at the Stock Exchange have dropped off 
since the Government issue from an qver- 
age of about $1,000 000 per day to not 
much over $600,000, Houses handling 
outside investment bonds, including mu- 
nicipal issues, report a corresponding de- 
crease of business, altho in most directions 
prices have been well maintained, Buy- 
ers are holding off to see what the outcome 
will be with respect to the market for 
Governments, and are postponing opera- 
tions in other lines. The bond syndicate 
was very careful to make its allotments in 
quarters where there was reason to be- 
heve that the bonds would be taken for 
permanent investment or for use in the 
European market; but it was deceived in 
some few cases, so that about $4,500,000 
of the bonds bave come out the past week 
at 119@119}. There has been a good de- 
mand for them, however, among institu- 
tions. They have not yet passed to any 
considerable extent into the hands of pri- 
vate investors, but a good many National 
banks are bidding for them as security for 
new circulation. 


Altho the syndicate has completed the 
delivery of gold to the Treasury on local 
account, besides about $5,000,000 from 
abroad, the stock market has shown @ 
disappointing indifference to the whule 
operation. Prices have declined with 
some steadiness, and the bearish interests 
in the market have appeared to meet with 
little or no opposition in the shape of any 
concerted support for investment or spec- 
ulative shares, The passing of the Cana- 
dian Pacific dividend seriously unsettled 
the London market, tho all careful stu- 
dents of the road’s revenue returns ought 
to have known that trouble was ahead for 
the stockholders who until recently re- 
ceived their dividends out of the guarantee 
fuad supplied by the Dominion Govera- 
ment. London sold largely on this devel- 
opment of such stocks as New York Cen- 
tral, Baltimore and Ohio, Northern Pacific 
preferred, St. Paul and Erie, This selling 
helped tostrengthen the foreign exchange 
market. The bear party on the floor of 
the New York Stock Exchange made 4 
number of successful raids upon the 
Grangers, Coalers, Industrials and special- 
ties, and the market displayed poor rally- 
ing poner. altho the short interest was 
largely increased. The report of the But 
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lington and Quincy road for January was 
poor, and caused greater uncertainty as to 
the action of the St. Paul directors on the 
common stock dividend at the meeting 
on the 14th. Jersey Central’s annual re- 
port showed that the road had earned 
only 4.58% on its stock, but had paid 72. 





On Friday afternoon, when large pay- 
ments of March interest were being made, 
and when subscribers for Government 
bonds were making payment to the syndi- 
cate, call money on stock collateral ad- 
vanced to 5%, but quickly fell back to 2@ 
244, Earlier in the week the market was 
easy at 1@14%. There was no change in 
either time money or commercial paper, 
altho rates were held firmly. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows : 

Bid. Asked 
% 















2S. .006 

4s, Registerec 11% 
4s, couUpOnS.... 112 
New ds, Kegist 1164 
§s, COUPODS.... 116i 
Garrency 68, 1895.....6..600. 

PeetONCe Gh, Wiliccces « sosccecccces 





CUPPeNCY 6S, 1897. ..ceccccccccccccees 
Currency 68, 1898.....e.eeee erevccccce . 


Currency 68, 1899.......666 0 cae pas coccces 1144 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co, quote actual 
rates for sterling as follows : 
FIXtY GAYS. ...0 wcccee. eeccccces-cosece 
Sight © evcce ee ° 
Cable transfers.... 
Commercial, long... 





FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


....It is reported that three large tin- 
plate mills are to be constructed at Balti- 
more, aggregating in cost about $750,000, 


....The Massachusetts Cotton Mills 
Company, of Lowell, has decided to build 
a new mill at Rome, Ga., to cost about 
$600,000, It is to be commenced at once 
and will have a capacity of 50,000 spin- 
dles, 


....A representative of the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Riilroad Com. 
pany appeared before the Railroad Com- 
mittee of the Connecticut Legislature last 
week opposing the paralleling of the Con- 
solidated Road by electric railroads. 


....The United States Leather Company 
has declared a dividend of one dollara 
share on its preferred stock, payable March 
12th, The annual meeting of the company 
was held last week, and the balance sheet 
for the year was published. 1t shows net 
profits of $786,755, 


....-The Middlesex Banking Company,of 
Middletown,Conn. announce that they will 
repay their debenture bonds naturing Sep- 





tember Ist, 1895, on and after March Ist, 
and also those naturing from January 1st 





to August Ist, 1895, which have not yet 
been presented for payment. This action 
on the part of the Middlesex Banking 
Company indicates its high standing 
among the financial institutions of the 
country. 


....The attention of the third mortgage 
bondholders of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company and the holders of the Ad- 
ams Committee Certificates for Third 
Mortgage bonds, is called to the advertise- 
ment in this paper. Mr. Charles B. Van 
Nostrand, one of the committee, and a 
partner in the banking house of Samuel 
D. Davis & Co., 40 Wall St., has been 
appointed by the Circuit Court of the 
United States as representative of the 
committee, a party for the purpose of giv- 
ing the third mortgage bondholders an 
opportunity to protect themselves in the 
foreclosure suit. 


..:.The Rio Grande Southern Railroad, 
which has had the benefit of the able serv- 
ices of Edward T. Jeffery as its receiver, 
is reported to be about to emerge from bis 
hands * 


‘““The court has been asked to permit the 
assignee to arrange to refund the indebted- 
ness with all creditors on a basis of a three 
years’ extension of time,in which the Denver 
and Rio Grande indorses the paper of the 
Southern and makes itself liable for the full 
amount. It will pay in cash 10% of the 
amount of the entire indebtedness of Janu- 
ary, 1895. The remainder will be covered by 
three promissory notes, payable in one, two, 
and three years from the same date, with 
interest at 4% per annum.” 


....-The suit of L.Candee & Company 
against the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad, a very interesting and 
important case, has just been settled out 
of court. Tne amountinvolved was $6,000 
for loss of goods shipped by the Consoli- 
dated Road in 1893. The freight house 
where the goods were received by the 
company was burned, together with a large 
amount of goods to be forwarded, The 
Candee Company sued the railroad com- 
pany, and a large number of shippers were 
waiting the outcome of the trial which 
was settled by the railroad company pay- 
ing 50% and the same amount will be paid 
other claimants. 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 








NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities 





Sample copies of The Bond Record, a rade 
mecum for investors, containing valuable 
quotation tables and other Investment 
hews, sent on application. 





IF you have money to put at interest and desire the princi 
pal to be secure beyond question, write for our list of 


SELECTED 
SECURITIES 


If you expect to receive over 4 per cent. to 5 percent. 
on the investment, do not write to us, as we cannot Invest 
your money safely to yield a higher rate. 


UNITED STATES BONDS A SPECIALTY. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS 


24 Nassau Street, New York 
75 State Street, Boston ‘ 


« 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





28th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CINCINNATI. 
ASSETS, $12,715,670.81. { HEASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
’ ’ ’ ” ” 





Liabilities—Reserve at 4 per cent.......... $11,147,401 35 
OIG oon scnccccecscs. cnveneesoneceseses i 1,568,179 46 
Receipts from ali Sources.. 3,655,074 40 
Payments to Policy Holders...........++++ 1,241,582 62 


Risks assumed—Policies 12,615, Insurance 22,724,724 00 
Risks in force—Policies 45,747, Insurance 75,211,208 00 





Real Estate, Bond and Mortgage Loans.. $9,775,948 18 
United States Bonds and Loans on Collat- 

i .cvauadkeaescivanseeebae ewes. ven, wecens 1,123,465 19 
Prem 7 


jum Notes and Loans secured by 







726,758 27 
$82,259 O1 

757.240 21 
12,715,670 81 





Int. accrued, 1iums deferred, etc.... 


The Business of 1894 shows an INCREASE over 1893. as follows: 


De bahia oa nnecceuanecoesaaersoumneiueeod $1,627,292 52 


PRROMIMAN:, 5 va ccsacscgssecindicecevasrecesbauee 296,887 26] In Risks in Fore 


R. oS. RUST, Vice President, 
E, P. MARSHALL, Secretary. 
J.R,. CLARK, Treasurer. 





socccccccccesece cee + $341,596 20 
4,330,556 00 


in Surplus... . 





CLARK W. DAVIS, M.D., t ni daliecent ewes 
JOHN L. DAVIS, M.D., 
RAMSEY, MAXWELL & RAMSEY, Coun, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 


John M. Pattison...... Pres’t Union Central Life. 
pm bb. Davis, M Cincinnati. 
re 5 * 





Sity, Delaware, O, 
Wm. M. Ramsey, Ramsey, Maxwell & Ramsey. 
‘incinnath, 
Richard Dymond...of Wm. Glenn & Sons, Cin’ti. 
R.S, Rust, LL... Vice Pres’t Union Central Life. 





2etrer Murovhy....--.--..- ++: Banker, Hamilton, O. 
\ mx ad Treas. Union Central Life Ins. Co. 
K.P. Marshal sec’y Union Central Life Ins. Co, 
Ae Do Bares DD... cece cece seen ee cee Cincinnati. 
sandtord Hunt, D.D., Agt. Meth. Book Concern, 

New York. y 
Clidora B. Wright..........-- Banker, Cincinnati. 
BH, OE. Heoltvinger .......++++++-+0++++--Cincinnatl, 








To the Third Mortgage Bondholders 


OF THE 


Northern Pacific Railroad Co. 


AND TO THE 


Holders of the Adams Committee Certifi- 
cates for Third Mortgage Bonds. 


The Circuit Court of the United States has now 
given Third Mortgage Bondholders an opportunity 
to protect themselves in the foreclosure suit, and has 
made Mr. Van Nostrand, as representative of this 
Committee, a party for that purpose, 

Up to the present time you have had no real pro- 
tection, becatse your trustee, the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company, is also trustee for the second and 
consolidated mortgage, and is asking the Court to 
wipe out your lien by a sale under the 
second mortgage, while the Adams Com- 
mittee, whose chief interest is in the consol- 
idated bonds, are a willing party to this at- 
tempt to sacrifice you inorder that they may 
bring abouta reorganization in the interest 
of the consols. 

It is because of these antagonistic interests of the 
Trust Company and of the Adams Committee that 
the Court lets in Mr. Van Nostrand to represent third 
mortgage bonds as distinct from all other interests. 

Holders of Third Mortgage Bonds who have no in- 
terest, or a less interest, in the other Northern Paci- 
fic securities, should deposit their Bonds with this 
Committee, in order that their rights may be pro- 
tected. The depository of the Committee is the New 
York Guaranty and Indemnity Company, 65 Cedar 
Street, New York, which will receive the Bonds un- 
der the Committee agreement and issue its own 
certificates therefor. 

Holders of the Adams or Consolidated Mortgage 
Committee Certificates for Third Mortgage Bonds 
are reminded that by the provisions of that Commit- 
tee’s agreement they are entitled to withdraw their 
Bonds from the Mercantile Trust Company during 
the month of March, on payment of their pro rata 
share of that Committee’s expenses, not exceeding $3 
per bond. 

We will gratuitously assist Adams Com- 
mittee Certificate holders in obtaining a 
withdrawal of their bonds, 

Copies of the decision of the Court may be ob- 
tained by any bond or certificate holder on applica- 
tion to the undersigned. 


EVANS R. DICK, 
CHARLES B. VAN NOSTRAND, 
MAX BUCKGABER, Jr., 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, Jr., 
Committee, 
JOUN L. NISBET, Secretary, 
40 Wall St., N.Y. 


ELINU ROOT, Counsel, 
March 1, 185. 





United States Boncs 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our Uist of ** Selected Securition.” 


MOORE BROTHERS, 


311 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ESTATE managed. We rent, collect 
rents, pay taxes, 
LOA N S negotiated, payable in gold, secured 
by first lien on Minneapolis real es- 
_ tate, without expense to lender, 


ANNUITY B ND provide a fixed income 

during life. SECURITY 
ABSOLUTE. Banishing care, they prolong life. 
They double the income of elderly persons,and on joint 


lives are payable to the survivor, For best terms address 
(stating date of birth) B.G. Carpenter, 256 B’way, N.Y 





Chicago & Kansas City Commission Co. 





LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF | 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


FARMS FOR SALE IN STATE OF MISSISSIPP, 


Three eligibly located farms, of which two in Yazoo 
Delta; one a suitable location fora manufacturing vil- 
lage. PUERRY NUGENT, Greenville, Miss. 
SOUTHERN LANDS, | 
TIMBER — MINERAL — FARMING, 
¢@” EVERY VARIETY IN EVERY STATE. | 
Solid Values, Low Prices, Safe Titles. 


BENJ.HOMANS, 167 Broadway,N.Y. | 
TAME I i tO! 


Albemarle Co. The fruit, 
Tain, and stock section. 
Near the great warkets. In 
j most healthful belt in U.S. 


Educational advantages unsurpassed. For further 
information, write SAMUEL: B. Wt ° 
Charlottesville, Va, 























(321) 29 














A FEW 
FACTS ABOUT THE 
GREAT 


‘DELTA,’ 


The productiveness of the soil of the Yazoo-Missis- 

sippi Delta equals that of the Valley of the Nile! 
ASHINGTON COUNTY 

is in the center of this great alluvial belt having for its 
western boundary the mighty Mississippi, and con- 
cain 525,00 acres of land, 300,00 in cultivation, and 4-5 
of the balance can be mavde tillable by clearing and 
draining. Everything that can be produced in this 
latitude can be raised in Washington County. The 
timber is very superior, thus offering inducements for 
the es wood factories. 











. , 4k, 

justly named * The Queen City of the Delta,” is situ- 
ated in the center of the Delta proper, on the banks 
of the Great River, occupying the highest point be- 
tween the bluffs at Memphis and Vicksburg, the lo- 
cation and surrounding making it the chief tradin 

point for the Delta. The transportation facilities o 

Greenville are unsurpassed. With the great river on 
our front, the Y. &. M. V. RR. with her various 
branches, and the Southern Kailway, which has its 
western terminus here, gives direct and rapid com- 
munication with the outside world in alinost every 
direction. 

There are three banks, having a capital of $100,000 
each, two large oil mills, an extensive saw mill inter- 
est, ice we and various other industries; street 
cars, electric lights, water works contracted for, ex- 
cellent public schools, and churches representing the 
various denominations. The climate is delightful, 
mean temperature is about 3.5 degrees, The mortu- 
ary statistics compare favorably with tbat of any 
i in the U: ited States, save one. 

WASHINGTON COUNTY, the garden spot 
of the South, opens wide her doors for the entrance of 
those who desire to come and work for the advance- 
ment of the Delta, and their own interest. Within 
her borders are located not only the most productive, 
but the most beautiful agricultural and farming 
lands in the United States. - 

Actual settlers for our lands and capitai todevelep 
factories of every kind are invited. 

For further information address at Greenville, 
Miss., J. S. WALKER, President of the Merchants 
and Planters’ Bank; JAMES E. NEGUS, President of 
the First National Bank; JOSHUA SKINNER, Presi- 
dent of Citizens’ Bank; HENKY T. IREYs, tresident 
of the Greenville Cotton Exchange; C. M. JOHNSON, 
Chancery Clerk, and ISAAC M. WORTSINGTON, EsQ, 





Lowell Electric Light Corporation 
(Of Lowell, Mass.), 
FIRST MORTGAGE 5% SINKING FUND 
GOLD BONDS, 
Coupon or Registered, 
Maturing January 1, 1914, 





Principal and Interest Payable at the Old 
Colony Trust Co., Trustee, Boston, Mass, 


(The deed of trust and bond form have been drawn 
by Messrs. STOREY & THORNDIKE of Boston.) 
CAPITAL STOCK, $300,000 


(On which7 per cent. dividends are paid). 


The company has paid consecutive semi-annus 
dividends for the past ten years, ranging from four 
to seven per cent. per annum. 


Bonds now Authorized - - $200,000 
The Mortgage is drawn for $300,000, of which $100,- 
000 in bends are reserved by the trustee for future ex- 
tensions of the plant. 
We offer a limited amount of the bonds subject to 
sale or advance in price, 
Descriptive Circular Mailed on Application. 


CUSHMAN, FISHER & CO., 
BANKERS, 

50 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 

SELMA, Alabama. 

The center of the cotton belt, with 
four independent lines of railroad, 
and direct communication with the 
Culf of Mexico by the Alabama 
River, and with easy and cheap ac- 
cess to inexhaustible coal fleids, 
offers to the manufacturers of cot- 
ton or other products, facilities un- 
excelled in the South. 

Correspondence and Investigation Solicited. 


ALBERT G. PARRISH, Secretary, 
__SELMA LAND COMPANY, — 


IOWA FARM | 
MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 
are invited toexamine. Interest and principal pet to 
lender. Twenty-two years’ business and no loss, The 
highest references. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 
521 Chamber of Commerce Bldg , og 


SOUTHERN COLONY, 


Near BIRMINGHAM, Alabama, 
Two Hundred 20, 40 and 80 Acre Fruit Farms, 
$5 TO $10 PER ACRE, 
One-quarter cash, balance in one, two and three 
years. Rich Soil, Never-Failing Crops, Lumber 
lenty and cheap, raises Finest Apples, Peaches, 
Peara, Plums, Prunes, Grapes, Figs, Pecan, English 
Walnuts and Peanuts. Vegetables attain large 
growth, and good markets for everything raised. 

NO SALOONS IN OUR COLONY, 


INTER-NATIONAL HOMESTEAD CO., 
Roon, 1, Potter Building, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. 


COLUMBUS, Georgia, 

The “Lowell of the South.” 

A Manufacturing and Jobbing Cen- 
ter. Fine R.R. Situation Head.of River 
Navigation. Excellent Health. The 
Metropolis of the famous Chattahoo- 
chee Valley, rich in agriculture. 

For Free Iuformation, address 


COLUMBUS BOARD OF TRADE. 


THE ALLEN & BOYDEN CO., 
REAL ESTATE, Raleigh, N. C., 


Invite correspondence for information regarding 
Southern Farms, Timber, Water Powers, Minerai or 








City Property of any kind, 
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THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1895 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus...........0.+++ ++++++-8150,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York or the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass. and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 





United States Trust Company, 


No. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
id into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
rustee or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be mude atany time and withdrawe after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest tor 
the whole time they may remain with the Company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
religious and benevolent institutions, and individu. 
ais will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEOKGE BLISss, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
D. WILLIS J AMES, ALEX. E, ORR, 
JOHN A, STEWART, WILLIAM H. MACY, Jr., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES,| WM. D. SLOANE, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, |GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
GEOKGE BLIss. FRANK LYMAN. 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, GEORGE F, VIETOR, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, WM. WALDORF ASTOR, 
EDWARD COUPER, JAMES STILLMAN, 
W. BAYARD Ci TTING, JOHN CLAFLIN. 
CHARLES 5. SMITH, JOHN J. PHELPS, 
DANIEL LorRb, 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


65 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, - - $2,000,000 


SURPLUS, -- $1,500,000 

IS A TRUST COMPANY UNVER THE BANKING 
ACT AND TRANSACTS ALL TRUST COMPANY 
BUSINESS. 

Is a legai depository of trust funds. 

Acts as Trustee, Transfer Agent or Registrar for 
Corporations. 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, or 
Trustee of Estates. 


ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check. 
WALTER G, OAKMAN, President. 
ADKIAN ISELIN, Ja,, Vice President. 
GKORGE R. TURNBULL, 24 Vice President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas, and Sec, 
J. NELSON BORLAND. Assist. Treas. and Sec. 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George F. Baker, Augustus LD), Juilliard, 
G 3. Bowdoin, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter KR. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 
Robert Goelet, Alexander E. Orr, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, Henry W. Smith, 
R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombley, 
Charles K. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney, 


A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


We offer a limited amount of Guaranteed 
- 7* Cumulated Preferred Stock, which 








shows steady and increasing profits 
(earning enough to pay 12% on its Com- 
mon Stock). Interest paid semi-annu- 
ally. Correspondence solicited. 


LAWRENCE 8S. MOTT & CO., 
ll and 13 William Street, New York, 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital - - = $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 
Earnings - - = 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 
The Company offers its 544% Deben- 
tures. Write for description. 
ARECHEZER, K. WRIGHT. Presigont STUY VEN- 


Vice President; GEO. S. HICKOK, Casnler; EDW. 
J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier, : F 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


Guar- 
anteed, 








8. Hickok, George Frederick Vietor. 


DULUTH. 


“T have recently recetved information th ron. 
vinces me that Duluth is to be the great Bm Oe 
Northwest. lhave studiet the situation up there 
closely and watched the trend of events. I have been 
surprised at the number of prominent men who have 
spoken to me recently of Duluth, and all have con- 
—> ee inion. 4s . is to have an early and 

elopment.”—The | 
an Dp ne «late GEORGE W. 
Best time to invest is now. Write for particulars to 
Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minna. 


DIVIDEND. 


THE UNITED STATES LEATHER CO., 
26-28 FERRY STREET, NEW York, 
me si February 26th, 1895. 
¢ Board of Directors of this Compan 
day declared a dividend of ONE DOL vAR oy 
aigroen ts Preferred Stock, payable March 12th, 1495, 























he transfer books for Preferred Stock will be closed 


March 6th at three P.M., and repo 


ned M 
JAMES R. P a” 


UM, Treasurer, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


OFFICE OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 5th, 189%. 


The Board of Directors submit herewith a synopsis 
ad Forty-eighth Anuual Report for the year 


The gross earnings of the three grand 
divisions east o Apry and Erie, 
embracing the Main Line, United Rail- 
roads of New Jersey, and Philadelphia 
and Branches were, .858,704,284 58 
33,146 57 


Net earnings.............eee00+ cee ee $18,340,538 U1 
To which add: 
Interest from investments. . $4,833,982 64 
Kentals of real estate and 
equipment, &c 


$23,353,788 47 
Deduct: 


nterest on funded debt..... 
Interest on mortgages and 
ground rents, car trusts, 
GREE BS. cccccccccccs covcvce 1,271,466 71 
———————— _ 14,883 613 £2 
BSG AMSTERG....0 00 ccccercecvccscesseccescce $9,470,119 Bo 
From this amount the following deduc- 
tions have been made: 
Payments account Sinkin 
and ‘Trust Funds, an 
guaranty of interest on 
Alleghen Valley Kail- 
way bon $725,100 88 
Extraordi 
&e 1,385,271 51 
———_——— 2,110,372 39 
Balance after above payments............. $7,854,747 46 
Dividend of 5 per cent............+6+ «+ 6,404,647 5u 
Amuunt transferred to credit of profit 
and loss for the year 184... cove ,099 96 
Previous AMOUDL W Credit.........06+660+++ 26,478,152 34 
$27,375,252 40 


Deduct amount charged off 
in adjustment of vances 
heretofore made under the 
lease of the United New 
Jersey Kalltroads and 
Canals, and the hiladel- 
phia and Trenton Railroad 
for construction and real 
estate expenditures, $4,461,875 7 

Less umount received 1 
settlement of sundry 
aAcCCUoUnLS........+ 244,255 70 

——————._ 4,217,620 04 

Balance to credit of profit and loss De- : 

cemover dist, lo94. 5 sbbeben seekees ++ ee $23,155,682 °4 


The business depression which prnme through- 
Out the country at the close of 3 continued with 
even greater severity during the past year, and the 
reduction of traffic consequent thereupon stimulated 
tue sharpest competition that has probably ever 
taken place between the transportation interests of 
the country, and required the most conservative and 

ical manag t in order to secure even 
moderate returns upon the capital invested. Under 
such circumstances the results attained must be 
considered satisfactory, as, afver providing for all 
the obligations of the Company, and paying a cash 
dividend of five per cent., there Was credited to profit 
and loss an amount nearly equal to the surplus car- 
ried to that account in tne preceding year. 

‘There has been heretofore carried on your balance- 
sheet to the credit of Profit and Loss Account the 
ureater portion of the large sums that have from 
time to time been expended under the terms of tne 
lease upon the properties of the Unived New Jersey 
Katiroad and Canal Company and the Philadelphia 
aod ‘Trenton Kailroad Company, and representing 
the important improvements and additions that have 
been made Lbereto since they passed under your con- 





trol. 

Under this lease your Company is not entitled to 
receive either stock or bonds for these outlays; and, 
us « large aiount of six per cent. bonds of the 
United New Jersey Kallroad and Canal Company 
matured during ls for the payment of which, as 
hereinafter stated, your Company received a like 
amount of securities from that Company, it was abie 
to credit the value of the assets in the sinking fund 
established for tnat loan, which then came into your 
possession, against these advances; and the balance, 
$4,461,815.76, 11 was tuought wise, at this time, to 
charge against your general Profit and Loss Account. 


SINKING FUNDS. 


Under the provisions of the consolidated mortgage 
of the Company, $64,is0 Were pet apart on toe first 
day of July tast, out of the net income, as a sinking 
fund for the redemption of the outstanding bonds 
secured by that mortgage. None of the series of 
bonds to which the Sinking Fuad was applicable 
could be purchased under the terms of the ‘1 rust, and 
the amount was placed tu the credit of the trustees 
for investment under the terms of the mortgage. 
‘There are $4,88,440.32 In securities and cash in the 
tuna for the redemption of these bonds, 

‘The trustees of the sinking fund for the redemp- 
tion of the ‘Trust certificates issued fur the purchase 
of the shares of the capital stock of the Philadelphia, 
Wiimingvon and Baltimore Kailroad Company, pur- 
chased $86,000 of these certificates during the past 
year. The total amount so purchased and cancelled 
to December dist, 184, is $2,298,000, leaving outstand- 
iug $7,7U2,0uU0. 

‘ue trustees of the sinking fund for the redemption 
of the four and one-half per cent. Collateral ‘trust 
Loan were not able to obtain any of these securities 
during the year at the limit fixed in the agreement. 
‘The amount of this loan outstanding Vecember 3ist, 
1s¥4, is $Y,900,000. 

Under the provisions of the four per cent. Kquip- 
ment Trust Guid Loan, there was paid to the trustee 
duriug 18%, for the sinking fund the sum of $136.65. 
‘The trustee was able to obtain but $10,000 of the 
bounds ac the price fixed in the lease, and in accord- 
ance with the terms thereof tre balance, $126,60u, has 
been invesved in additional equipment. 


FUNDED DEBT. 


Six per cent. loans of the United New Jersey Rail- 
roud and Canal Company, amou.ting to $9,'46,UU), 
having matured March Ist and October Ist, 18:4, a 
like amount of their four per cent. bonds, maturing 
fifty years from date, and secured by their general 
mortgage of April 20th, 1871, was issued vo provide 
tor thew payment. 

The title having been acquired during the year to 
the remaiming iuterests iu piers 3, 4, and 5 on the 
North Kiver, New York, the balance ($325,(UU) of the 
four per cent, loan of $2,000,0u0 created in 1893 for the 
purpose of acquiring there piers, was issued in pay- 
ment therefor. 

Tne amount of funded debt, including mortgages 
on reai estate and grouud-rents, at the close of the 
year was $82,756,235.09, belong an increase of $259,506.11, 
accounted for as follows :— 

Keal estate bouds disposed of...... Season +» $325,000 00 
Increase in mortgages and ground-rents. 30,596 LL 


Total ........ — 
Less amount of equipment 
trust gold bonds redeemed. 
Less amountof Philadelphia, 
Wilmington and Baltimore 
Railroad stock trust certifi- 
cates redeemed.........-+++ * 


CAPITAL STOCK. 


The amount of capital stock outstanding at the 
close of the year was $129,298%,200, an increase of 
$27,150, due to the conversion of that amount of the 
scrip dividend declared in May, 1843, but with this 
exception, there wus no increase in your capital ac- 
count during the year. 


SECURITIES OF OTHER CORPORATIONS. 


The entire cost of the securities of other corpora- 
tions now hela by your Company is $119,000,655.6. 
The direct revenue received therefrom wa- $4,6'9,- 
393.04, Lhe decrease as Compared with 1893 being due 
to the generally reduced returns trom all invest- 
ments. Notwithstanding this, these securities pro- 
duced nearly four per cent. upon their cost, and 
about a half a million of dollars in excess of the inter- 
est on your funded debt. 





CAR TRUSTS. 


No car trust certificates were issued during the 
past year. 

The total number of cars provided under the Car- 
trust system is 57,997. 
by amount of certificates iss 

OP vccccccccs 
Amount redeemed .... . 


to the 
es 


great advan- 
usivess, and attest the 
wisdom of this improvement. 

‘the only other items of expenditure on capital 
——_ were for additional freight cars and real 
es) > ns 

The principal items of expenditure in the construc- 
tion of branch and auxiliary lines, in addition to the 
bridge acro-s the Delaware Kiver, hereinafter re- 
ferred to, were the completion of the Philauvelphia 
and Delaware County Ka'tlroad,a local line projected 
for the development of the suburban territory in the 
vicinity of Vhiladelphia; the construction of twelve 
miles of the Ebensvurg and Black Lic« Koad, re- 
ferred to in the last annual report, and intended to 
develop additional bituminous coal territory: anu 
the purchase of additional real estate onthe line of 
the rittsburgh, Virginia and Charleston Kailway, in 
Lhe vicinity of Pittsburgh. 

The number of tons of freight moved on the three 
grand divisions east of Pittsburgh and Erie in 184 
vas (4,677,601, a decrease of 5,209,764; the number of 
passengers Was 38,506,160, a decrease of 12.55. The 
average distauce traveled by each passenger in 1894 
was 15.u miles, a decrease of .4 of a mile. 

The rate of freight received r ton per mile was 
5.85 mills, or 29-100 of a mill less than in 1594, ‘The cost 
of movement was 4.15 mills per ton per mile, a de- 
crease of 32-00 ofa mill. The net profit per ton per 
miie was 1.70 mills, an increase of 3-100 of a mill. ‘the 
earnings per passenger r mile were 1 977-1000, as 
against 1 999. 10u0 cents in Is¥3, a decrease of 22-J00 of a 
miil per passenger per mile. The cost of transport- 
ing each passenger per mile wag 1 582-1000 as against 
1 584-1000 Cents, w decrease in cost of 2-100 of a mill, 
the result being an average profit on passengers per 
mile Of 390-lUU ef a cent, a decrease of 20-100 of a 
m 


‘I'ne other large Kailroad Companies east of Pitts- 
burgh and Erie in which your ( ompany is interested 
show a large reduction in revenues owing to the pre. 
vailing industrial depression ; but through the rigid 
economies « nforced in their operation, the net results 
must be considered, under the circumstances, as 
quite satisfactory. Detailed statements of their oper- 
ations will be found in their own annual reports, as 
well as in the pamphlet r portor your Company. rhe 
total amouut of cual mined by the four coal com- 
panies, in waich you are interested, was 2,297,725 tons, 
a decrease of $15,063 tons. 

On the lines west of Pittsburgh operated by the 
Pennsylvania Company and the Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago and St. Louis Kailway Company the 
result was as follows :— 


1844, 
Earnings of Pennsylvania Co .... ..... + « 17,904,422 65 
Expenses..... C000 coocccvcccccccsoocesccccccs MEGNEED OF 


$6 380,134 34 
7,067,610 45 


$687,476 11 


Earnings of Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago and St. Louis Railway $l¢ 
Expenses 


Leaving net earnings............. 
Kental, interest, &c...... ° ° 


Net loss on Penna, Co.'s lines ........ 


Leaving net earnings. - $4,760,978 87 
Rental, interest, &c. . ceceee SB 2IT 48 


Net profit on Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cugo ana St. Louis Kailway Company's 
SIND. oy s00000 $697,761 39 


$10,285 28 


Net profit on lines directly operated west 
of Pittsburgh....... .. 


The other lines west of Pittsburgh, on accou.t of 
which your Company has assumed direct obligations, 
or in which it is largely interested through owner- 
ship of securities, but which are operated through 
their own organizations, are, the Grund Raps 
and Indiana Kaitlroad and roads operated through 
its organization; Cincinnati and Muskingum 
Valley Kathway; Waynesburg and Washinztou 
Raliroad; Pittsburgh, Chartiers and Youghioghen 
Ratiway; Terra Haute and [ndianapolis tKailroad, 
and roads Operated through its organization; and 
the Toledo, Peoria and Western Railway. 

The aggregate gross earnings of these 

roads were... oo cesses $8,028,476 69 
Expenses... eek sees 6,180,236 54 
Net earnings........ ps hakebbenweneeen eeeeeee 81,848,240 15 
Deduct rental, interest, &C...............6- 1,931,479 28 


EGR. ccvccsccccccssoeccccccees pheevesseneene 
Of this loss the Pennsylvania Railroad 


is responsible for 
bt om deducted fro’ 


BDOVE. .ccccececcereserees 


$59,456 52 
10,285 28 
Net loss on all lines west of Pittsburgh... $4,171 24 


The amount expended on account of construction, 
equipment, and real estate during 1894 ou the lines 
west of Pittsburgh was $641,769.76. No expenditures 
were made on capital accvunt except such as were 
absolutely necessary to take Care of the traffic. The 
main items of such outiay were payments for trust 
cars, — estate, and the construction of yard tracks 
and sidings. 

The number of toms of freight moved on the lines 
west of Pittsburgh was 43,088,278, a decrease of 71,134. 
bt pomeer of passengers was 14,654,3)3, a decrease 
of ¢ . 


* hited 
The gross earnings of all lines east and west of 
Pittsburgh for the year were $122,00%,00U.07, operating 
expenses, $35, 142,174.53, and net earnings, $36,86U,825.54. 
There were 10,043,052 tous of ireight moved and 77,- 
06,555 passengers carried. , 


GENERAL REMARKS, 


There has been paid the Managers of the Trusi 
created October th, 1878. ! the Company, to cue 
ber 3ist, 1894, the sum of #4, 20,890.03, the total income 
therefrom has been $5,(54,474.61, and securities have 
been purchased amounting at par to $9,393,295, yield- 
ing an interest of 5.14 per cent. for the year. There 
was appropriated to that Trust for tue year 1894 the 
sum of $74,340.88. The object sought to be accom- 
plished by its creation—that of purchasing the secu- 
rities upon which your Company was liable as a 
guarantor—has been steadily pursued, resulting in 
the accumulation of the large fund above stated, and 
the time is now approaching when the wisdom of es- 
tablishing this Trust will be shown, through its abil- 
ity to provide the means for meeting obligations of 
companies which are themselves unable to provide 
for their payment, and that otherwise would have to 
be discharged out of the direct revenues of your Com- 


pany. 

Tne assets of the Insurance Fund on hand at the 
end of the year were $3,468,809.37, being an increase of 
$251,662.04 over the previous year. 


The amount contributed by your Comeony and 
yés’ 


affiliated lines during the year to the emplo Re- 
lief Fund was 701.47 for Operating. expenses, 
$2,007.50 for deficiencies, and, in addition thereto 
the sum of $31,267.6) for extra benefits to members o 

the Fund whose disability had continued over fifty- 
two weeks, and who were, therefore, no longer en- 
titled to ep mere aw meng — the tp making an 
aggregate contribution on the part of your Com 

and affiliated lines of $121,910.07, The amount on 
tributed by tas employés was $35,538.76, and the re- 
ceipts from interest were $6,186.64, which, with the 
contributions by the companies, as stated above, 
made a total of $733,721.97. Tnis, added tw the balance 
on hand at the panning of the year $132,370.95, ag- 
gregated $366,092.92. Of this amount there was paid 
to the families of employés in death benefits, and 
for sickness and accidents, the sum of $545,791.22, an 
average of about $1,500 per or. and for expeuses, as 
before stated, $83,701.47, leaving a balance of $23U,- 
60.28, with which to adjust outstanding claims, 





March 7, 1895, 


The number of death benefits paid was 383, ani ths 
average paid in each case was 5. There were 
405 mem bers of the Fund at the close of th 


year from 

1804" was 

at the close of the 

t $1,300,000 have been 


the interests of the Pittsburgh, Virginia and Charlies. 
ton Railway, have been merged into and consoli- 
dateu with tuat Company, and steps taken to increase 
both the stock and bond capital of the consolidated 
company to $6,000,000. This will enable it to make 
necessary extensions and improvements and provide 
— the increasing traffic of the territory which it 
rr e 
For the purpose of enabling the Merchants’ Ware- 
house Company to furnish additional facilities for 
the traffic brought a lines to Philadeiphia,a 
further contract has been ma‘ie with that company 
under the general arrangement already e isting, 
through which an additional warehouse for the 
storage of flour and merchandise has been erected at 
Laurel and Beach Streets,and another hay ware. 
house at Front and Berks Streets. 

apepem | that the time had come when your inter- 
ests as well as those of the public would be promoted 
by the construction of a bridge over the laware 
Kiver, connecting your lines in the States of Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey, ata point as close to the 
northern limits of Philadelphia as @ prudent regard 
to economy would permit, and without substantial 
interference with the navigation of the river, your 
Company obtained frum the States of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey and from the United States Govern. 
ment the requisite authority for its coustruction. 
‘The right of way has practically been secured; and 
its construction, which is rapidly progressing, will, 
itis hoped, be completed during the present year. 
this bridge will greatly facilitate not only the move- 
ment of passengers to and from seashore points, but 
also that of coal and other heavy traffic to Southern 
dew Jersey, and of agricultural aud other products 
from that State to the city of Philadelphia. 

The work of elevating the roadway of the United 
New Jersey Division tnrough the city of Elizabeth 
hus been so far completed as to permit trains to be 
transferred to the elevated tracks, thus eliminatin, 
the dangerous grade crossing of the Central Kail. 
road of New Jersey,and also allthe streets in the 
built-up portion of that city. Further large outlay 
wilt be required in connection with this work in pro- 
viding a new station and finishing the embankment, 
The elevation of the tracks on the New York Divi- 
siou, between Frankford and Homesburg Junction, 
Philadelphia, was also continued, and several grade 
crossings were abolished under the satisfacvory and 
equitabie contract made with the city of Philauel- 
phia, Under this contract work is sti.l in progress, 
and will finally result in eliminating all grade cross- 
jugs On this portion of your line in that city. Con- 
siderable progress has been made toward removing 
the uangerous crossing of the North Pennsylvania 
Kallroad and your Connecting Railway, and this 
work, through the liberal negropesetions made by 
your Company and the City of Phiiadelpbia, will be 
completed during the — year. 

Your management lieves, however, thatit is 
wise, forthe present at least, to suspend further 
large expenditures of this character until definite 
legislation 18 had to prevent the increase of highway 
crossings at grade, It certainly does not seem to be 
equitable that outlays of this character should be 
made by the Company when the object had in view 
is practically defeated by the continued openings of 
new highways and by the privileges granted to elec- 
tric Lines to use the same at grade. Not only ts this the 
case in cities, but also on other public roads, and the 
peril resulting therefrom has already been made ap- 
parent by the numerous accidents that have occur- 
red ut such crossings. 

Your atfeution is called to the present condition of 
the Pennsylvania Canal Company, the share capital 
of which is largely owned and the interest upon its 
bonds guaranteed by your Company. Owing to the 
destruction by freshets of the Surquenannaand Tide. 
water Canal aid its unfortunate tinancial condition, 
tne canal is now cut off from any connection with 
tidew iter, and remains as an isolated waterway in 
the central part of the State, earning little revenue, 
and barely able to maintain itself. It would seem 
UL at this property has reached a point where the in- 
terests of the public would be as well served if it 
were abandoned. 

Your system shared in common with the entire 
ratlway interests of the United States in the great 
depression that continued throughout the past year, 
The lines west of Pittsburgh show an even greater 
proportionate reduction in their gross earnings than 
those east of Pittsburgh, and while the most rigid 
ceonomies were enforced in their management,the net 
resuits are nearly $2,000,00u less than for 1893. ‘I'he ag- 
gregale decrease in the gross revenuesof your entire 
system 1s Over $16,00U,00U, and with a saving in expen- 
ses of over $13,00U,0U0 there is a loss ia net results uf 
about $3,u0U,00u. This large decrease in gross earn- 
ings fully represents the average reduction in ths 
revenue of the railroads of the eutire country. 

‘The two facts strongly emphasized by these figures 
are: first, the continued depression in the commere 
cial, manufacturing, and mining industries; ana, 
second, the constant reductions in rates that have 
been forced upon the transportation interests. 

In the former we may naturally expect an improve- 
ment with the return of commercial prosperity, but 
there seems to be little ground to hope tor relief as 
to the latter until the general public awakens to the 
sact tbat the prosperity of the transportation inter- 
es 8 of the country depends upon their receivin 
proper compensation for the service rendered, and 
that upon their prosperity depends tou large ex- 
tent that of the whole country. The capital invest- 
ed in transportation lines must receive a tair return 
to enable them to perform the duties for which they 
were incorporated; but this result will not be reached 
until it is realized thac unrestricted competition be- 
tween railways is often attended with serious disad- 
vantage to the public interests. The States trom 
which they have obtained their franchises, as well as 
the National Government, have tnought it wise to 
bring them under restrictions in the transaction of 
their business with the public of a different charac- 
ter from those regulating other interests, and they 
cannot, therefore, with justice cither to those who 
own and manage railways, or tothe public for whose 
benefit they are really constructed, decline to pro- 
tect the transportation lines in the performance of 
their duties, or to sanction the enforcement of prop- 
eragreemeuts for the conduct of their joint busi- 
ness. 

It was hoped that those entrusted with this duty 
would have appreciated the necessity for legislation 
of tnts characver; but it would seem as if the coun- 
try must suffer from a further period of useless an- 
tagonism, destructive to vested interests anu injuri- 
ous to the public welfare, before action is had in this 
direction. 

Hon. John Scott,whno had been connected with 
your system for over thirty-six years, firstas District 
Solicitor, afterward as General Couusel of your lines 
west of Pittsburgh, and then as your General Solici- 
tor since October dist, 1877, having determined to re- 
tire from the active responsibilities of the legal de- 

artment, resigned the latter position, taking effect 

‘ebruary Ist, 1895, and was appointed Counsel of the 
Company. Mr. Scott's great professional ability and 
unremitting zeal in tne discharge of bis duties had 
rendered his services invaluable in the many grave 
legal questions incident to the management yf your 
alfairs, and it was with great regret that your 
Boacd felt compelled to accede to his wishes; Hon. 
James A. Logan, Assistant General Solicitor,was pro- 
moted to the vacancy thus created. Hon. Wayne 
MacVeagh, having been appointed Ambassador to 
Italy, resigned his position January 25th, 18%, as 
special Solicitor of the Company. 

Mr. R. D. Barclay, General Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, resigned May Ist 1894, after a long and honor- 
able connection both with your service directly and 
with the former executive officers of your Company. 

Under the revised organization, taking effect De- 
cember Ist, 184, Mr. Charles A.Chipley was appoin 
Assistant General Freight Agent 4 charge of Local 
pe one | Mr. J ohn 6. Thayer, Jr., spouses to | 

ssistan eneral Freight Agent, in charge 0 
Through Traffic. “ — A 

Mr. Samuel Porcher was appointed Assistant Pur- 
chasing Agent March Ist, 184, and Mr. P. Frank Hun- 
ter Assistant Treasurer January Ist, 1895. 

The General Balance Sheet of the Company is here- 
to appended. 

The Board renewed their acknowledgments to the 
officers and employés for the fidelity and efficiency 
with which they have discharged their duties during 
the past year. 

By order of the Board 

&. B. ROBERTS, President, 
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Dr. GENERAL BALANCE-SHBET. 
DECEMBER 3ist, 1894. 








ASSETS. 
including the cost of the Harrisburg, 
Portsmouth, Mt. Joy and Lancaster’ Railroad, rep- 
resented by the guaranteed capital stock und bonds 
of said Company ($1,882,550). .....ccecccee cecececeeeees 
Real estate........+- eoceneccoce peewaenneceeeneteansta pes 
Equipment.......-. ceseseeeeee «see. $39,789,715 92). 
Equipment, covered by 4 per cent. Equip- 
ment Trust Gold Loan, Girard Life In 
surance, Annuity and Trust Company, 
Trustee :— 
Account Penna. R. R. Co. .$1,825,536 69..........0006]+ 
Account Penna, Co......... 1,610,000 00 





Cost of improvements and additions to 
United New Jersey Railroad and Canal Co. 













Construction 
RaRl TIERED. .ccccccsccccscccccccccoccsccccccoscccsccecess 


SECURITIES—COST OF. 





Mortgages and ground-rents receivable..... .... .... 
Appraised value of securities not disposed‘of, re- 
ceived with the lease of United New Jersey Rail- 
road and Canal Co: 
GIUEEED 20: sccccccccectccesccccscnccscescsces govccccee 
CURRENT ASSETS. 
Due for advances for construction and other pur- 
DOCE .cccceveccecccce ccccesccs sesgocccccscccccseceeccoce: 
SE POORIU ss iscncccssnccos - secs 
Due from agents and superintendents 
Miscellaneous Assets...........eceeceees > 
Materials on hand. 
Cash balance with London Joint Stock Bank, Lim- 
ited, and other parties for payment of interest..... 
Cash in hands of Treasurer 


Sener ee eeereesleeeeeereneeees 


DURING YEAR 189, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


MARRIED. - 


BOWEN-VINGUT.—On Tuesday, February 26th, 1 
by Archbishop Corrigan, Herbert Woleatt my 
Consul-General at reelona, Spain, to Augusta 
Floyd Vingut, daughter of George Vingut, of New 








INCREASE. | DECREASE 





| 
$54,614,179 67 
19,818,640 19 $900,114 34! 


597,321 73 





126,650 00 


$3,093,837 97 
2,311,363 66 


1,299,478 019 
345,559 41 





321,861 57 


620.007 91 
194,320 26 


1,058,892 72 





SINKING FUNDs. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Consolidated 
Mortguge Sinking Fund........ .. . .... $5,015,020 Ou) 
Less bonds redeemed and cancelled.. —1,771.980 00 





324,780 00 


$3,243,140 00 
4,420,850 UB) .......0eceee eee 


12,758 99 
2,576,540 00 


Peer e eee n teem elemeeeeeen ease ees leer ee eeeeseses 





SOOO e ee eee eee ween ee enters esses eeeeeeees 








Fee eee eee ewer reer ee ee sees sees esse eee se eeeeseneees 





$267.987,927 5i|........ ...... “$5.790,070 03 














GENERAL BALANCE-SHEET. Cr. 
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LIABILITIES. 


CODA MODE. os - occccesctecsicccccveseccsccecesvtecdssessees 
Funded debt :— 

General mortgage bonds, 6 per ct., dae 1910.............. 
Corsoiidated mort. bonds.,6 per ct.,due 1905.$27,480 020 (0 
Consolidated mort.bonds,5 per ct.,due i919, 4,998,000 (0 
Consolidated mort.bonds,é per ct.,due 1944, 4,000,000 00 
Navy Yard mort. bonds, 5 per ct., due 1901............. 
Collateral trust loan, DOE Ch, ~~ Wiiicccsccccccce 
Equipment trust loan, 4perct., “ 1914 ...........- 
PW.& B 


. R. stoc 
trust certificates, 

First mort. real estate 
bonds, a 


per ct., 
Mortgages and ground-rents payable 


4perct., “ 


Guarantees under lease Harrisburg, Portsmouth, 
t. Joy and Lancaster R. R. Co.: 
On Capital StOCK....ccccccccccccccccscccccscccccccccces 
On four per cent. mortgage DONUS..............eeeee 





DURING YEAR 1804, 





INCREASE, | DECREASE, 





eecccccvecees eee] $129,2¢8,200 00 $27,150 00 


$10,000 00 
86,000 00 


eee 825,000 00 
30, 








Appraised value of assets not disposed of, received 
with the lease of United New Jersey Ratiroad and 
Canal Company :— 

BOCUPIGIOB.. 0000 cecccccces cose 000s cocvcccccccccoccsece 





SINKING FUNDS. 


Sinking fund consolidated mortgage bonds, contri- 
butions to December 318t, 1894. .....2+-+++4+-eeeeeees ° 
Fund for purchase of securities guaranteed by the 
Pennsylvania Ratlroad Company, under Trust 
created October 9th, 1878........ « skenseentranceoseded 
Pennsylvania Company, payments for leased ——e- 
ment under Pennsylvania Railroad Company 4 per 
cent. equipment trust LOAN...........666 seeeee seeeeee 
Trustees’ sinking fund consolidated mortage, Penn- 


Sylvania Katlroad COMPANY........+ eseeeeeeeeeeeees ° 








136,995 98 
3,429,490 45 
4,437 64 


27,176 50 
418,464 63 





324,780 00 
74,340 88 


80,500 00 
819,971 28 





10,282,682 14 
23,155,682 24) ........eeeeeese 


3,822,520 10 
Micamsvavaa tidus | $267,987,927 51'.......... .....| $5,790,070 03 











STOCKHOLDERS C OBTAIN COPIES OF THE REPORT IN PAMPHLET FORM BY PERSONAL 
APPLICATION Olt BY LETTER TO THE SECRETARY, ROOM 271, BROAD STREET STATION, PHIL- 


ADELPHIA, 


ROBT. W. SMITH, Treasurer. 





__ READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 





Our thanks are due to many of our read- 
ers for large clubs which they have formed 
and for other favors. 

We shail take pleasure in sending THE 
INDEPENDENT for four consecutive weeks to 
the address of persons whose names may be 
sent us witha view to extending the circu- 
lation of the paper. 

Our Club Rates below offer opportunity 
for lessening the cost of subscribing for 
THEINDEPENDENT. A large number of our 
subscribers order the paper for from two to 
five years. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





One month........§ 25] Six months........$1 50 
Three months..... | 75| Nine months.... .. 2 26 
Four months..... 1.00] One year.......+--- 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one KUDSCTIDET....0.seeeeeeee06 $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers.......---- 5 00 
Three years to One BUDSCTIDET.....00++++4006 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each............ 7 00 
Four years to one SUDSCrIDEr........eeeeee06 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each............. 8 50 
Five years to one SUDSCTIDEr......eeeeeeeees 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each.........+++++ 10 00 


In clubs of Five or More $2.00each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 

Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 

“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time hasexpired. We 
Will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 

nd it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 


Messrs. DUNLAP & COMPANY announce that 
their Spting Hats are now on sale, and that they 
can be at their own stores or from their 
duly authorized agents in all parts of the United 
States. The Dunlap Hat has held its ano ped 
for many years, and its desirable qualities are 
well known to every gentleman. 


fe 


WOMEN AND FLOWERS, 


How natural to think of the two together, and 
how in accordance with the eternal fitness of 
things that a most successful grower of flower 
seeds in America should awoman! Have 
you seen her catalogue? Her? Why, of course; 
we mean Miss C. H. Liprincott, of 319 Sixth 
Street, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 

NIAGARA FALLS is now at the “ climax of its 
beauty,” to use Bayard’s Taylor’s grapbic lan- 
guage. The ice mountain is onormous, and the 
park and islands are weerdly beautiful, every 
tree and shrub being incased in an icy coat of 
mail. The rocky walls of the gorge are masres 
of ice of fantastic designs. Travelers to Detroit, 
Chicago and the West by the trains of the Mich- 
igan Central, ‘* The Niagare Falls Route,” have 
a glorious sight from Falls View overlooking the 
great cataract.—Adv. 











THE Mosely Folding Bath Tub Company, of 
161 South Canal Street, Chicago, IIl., manutac- 
ture a circulating water heater for range _boil- 
ers, using gas, gescline, or oil for fuel. The at- 
tachment is easily made to any hot-water boiler, 
and it is exceedingly useful in furnishing hot 
water during the summer months when it is 
not desirable to have a fire in the range. 





DWIGHT ANCHOR brand, the standard shirting, 
is confidently recommended to the = on 
many excellent grounds; among others it is 
soft and pliable, comtortable for wear, retain- 
ing a clear white color, and has great wearing 
qualities. Local dealers everywhere should 
keepit in stock. Sampies will be furnished free 
by addressing Messrs. Minot, Hooper & Com- 





SHEMINWAY'S 
Japan Wash Silk 


FOR EMBROIDERY ON LINEN. 


’ Twisted specially for Honiton Lacework, now so 


popular. ‘ 
All shades guaranteed to wash without injury 
to the most delicate fabrics. 
Notice “ Japan ”’ on each skein. 
Sample card of 200 colors mailed for 10 cents. 


M. HEMINWAY & SONS SILK CO., 


" 74 and 76 Greene St., New York. 
SALESROOMS > 716 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
} 23: and 234 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 
Correspondence with Teachers of Needlework 
: Solicited. 








PIPIIIIIIDLIIG 





WRAPPERS 
For Women. 


Comfortable, careful- 
ly made percale Wrap- 
pers, with large sleeves, 
wide skirtsand watteau 
back. Made this season 
to sell for $1.00; but we 
make the price 


75 Cents 


Neat, pretty styles— 
principally black, navy 
blue, and gray stripes 
and figures, on light 
and dark grounds. Line 
of sizes complete, and every wrapper 
was made to fit perfectly. 

Reimbursement cheerfully made if 
desired. 

The quantity is large, but as the 
value is quiteexceptional, it may not 
be equal to the demand, so mail your 
order at once, giving bust measure, 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


PHILADELPHIA. 











(328) 31 


nol, 
Crate ke Ce 
NOVELTIES. 
Dress Fabrics. 


Black and Colored 
CREPONS, 
MOHAIRS, 

CHECK SUITINGS. 


The finest assortment of DRESS 
FABRICS offered for many years. 
Special attention is called to the novel- 
ties in fancy MOHAIRS, 

In BLACK and COLORED 
CREPONS unusual variety will be 
found, and the Scotch Suitings in 
Checks, Mixtures, and Bouclé effects, 
are very different in coloring and 
style from those of previous seasons. 
Camel's Hair Suitings, 

Plain Tweeds and Serges, 
Homespuns, Cheviots, 
Printed Challies. 


Soroadovay LR 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 














er 





Our Two New Departments. 


GROCERIES 


Extra fancy reeangnnal 
cts. 
Tomatoes —regular 15c. ‘2 


if 
grade...... snaaate deceelec J 


Extra fancy Baby Corn, 

most delicious variety 
18 and 20 cts. 
everywhere..........- biscs 


{ . 


packed 


Our 


TEAS and COFFEES 


are specially selected for us 


and our 
45 ct. TEA 
is as good in flavor and strength as the 


usual 80 ct. grade elsewhere, 


Heil, KeaghesG 


SUCCESSORS TO A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Groceries and Harness 


Try Them and Save Money 


HARNESS 


Better grades for less money than are 
quoted in this city. 


BUGGY HARNESS 
$ 12.50 and up. 


RUNABOUT HARNESS 
$28.00 and up. 





Coupe and Coach Harness 
Road and Stable Blankets 


and al) stable articles at the same 





low prices. 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 
BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts., New York. 





LOOMS 





pany, at either Boston or New York, 


Cotton and Silk Weaving. 


The SEACONNET MILLS, Fall River, wove in 301 days of 10 hours 
each, 14,329,21 Ew HIGH- 
SPEED LOO 


KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., Fall River, Mass. 


9 yards of 6x64 goods on the 928 of our 
MS,” a daily average of 5! 3-10 yards pe sloom. 





82 824 


DWIGHT ANCHOR 


The Standard 

e e 
Shirting 

ts readily washed 

and consequently 

will retain its 

clear white 

color. It 

is always 

soft and 

pliable and 

therefore 

very com- (f 

fortable for 

wear, and = 

of extraordinary 

durability. 

Ask your local 
dealer for the goods 
(which are the same 
quality in 36, 40, 42, 

45, 50, 54, 63, 72, 31 
and go inch widths), 
or for Shirts mode ; 
from them. Write for s 
MINOT, HOOPER & CO. 


___ Boston and New York 


B. Altman & C6. 


Will open Monday 
Exclusive Designs in 


HIGH-CLASS 
DRESS GOODS, 


such as are now being used by 
the leading Paris Dressmakers, 
inciuding 


Fancy Checked Crepons, 
Illuminated Chiffon, 
Tricotine, Frou Frou 


and other effective weaves. 


Also decided novelties in 


GRENADINES AND GOAT’S HAIR, 


and a large variety of 
Tailor Made Suitings. 


18th St., 19th St. & Sixth Ave., N.Y. 


Parisian Novelties 
For Spring Dresses, 


38 Cases of New Crepons just re- 
ceived. 

Elegant varieties, in all the latest 
crinkles and crushed effects. 

Crepons in puffed stripes, in all the 
new and desirable Spring Colors. 

The largest stock of Creponsat low- 
est prices. 


James McCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY & 11TH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


LEAKY 
ROOFS 


WHEN COVERED WITH 


VAN ORDEN’S ROOF COATING 


(ESTIMATES FREE) 
NEED NO REPAIRS FOR MANY YEARS. 
60c. GALLON FREIGHT FREE, 
Refer to R. Hoe & Co., Harper Bros., 
Lorillard & Co., and 9,000 roofs from 5 to 
22 years old. 
Describe Roof. Write for Circular. 
Asphaltic-Slate Roofing and Mfg. Co., 
105 JOHN STREET, New York, 





THE INDEPENDENT.., 


Shopping 
By 
Mail 


Under our improved system is just as 


easy as shopping in person. In many 
cases easier, and vastly cheaper. 


EASIER, for all you have to do is to 
write us your wishes, and we'll do the 
rest 


CHEAPER, because every article in our 
mammoth store is selling at the lowest 
prices ever known for like qualities. 


Write for our 


Spring Catalogue 
(Ready in March] 
And find out all about it. 


JOS. HORNE & CO. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


a Copy. 





“Our American Homes and How to Furnish them.” 


SPRING 


Horner’s Furniture. 


Reasons why you should buy it in 
preference to any other. 


(1). Because this firm have long enjoyed 
the reputation of keeping only the best 
Furniture that can be produced, both in 
medium and finest grades; (2). Because 
their assortments are unequaled ; (3). Be- 
cause their prices are the lowest at which 
goods of standard quality can be sold. 


Latest productions in Dining Room, Bedroom, Par- 
lor, Drawing Room, Library and Hall Furniture—— 
Venetian Carved Furniture——Novelties in Imported 
Furniture——White and Gold Enameled Furniture 
——Enameled and Brass Bedsteads——English Brass 
Bedsteads (75 patterns)——Maple and Bamboo Furni- 
ture——Kestfal Easy Chairs and Settees——Smoking 
and Billiard Room Furniture——Everything for city 
mansion or country home——Eight spacious fleors—— 
All prices in plain figures. 


R. J. HORNER & CO., 
Furniture Makers and Importers, 


61-65 West 23d St., N. Y. 


(Adjoining Eden Musee.) 


Horner & Co.’s establishment is one of the sights of 
New York.—Newspaper Comment, 


6TH. AVENUE, 2Oth. To 21st. STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 
Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, 


Cloaks, Costumes, House Furnishings, China, 
Glassware, Furniture, etc. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We are now booking names for our Spring and Summer Illustrated Cata- 
logue, ready April ist, and mailed FREE to out-of-town residents. Send for 


H. O'NEILL & CO. sith,Ave,, 20th to 21st St., NEW YORK. 





THE LATEST 
NOVELTY IN 


Gramme Balls as heretofore. 








CROCHET COTTON. 


Clark's “0. N.T.” Crochet Cotton 
ON 200 YARD SPOOLS 


DIAGONALLY WOUND. 
Price Per Box (10 Spools) 40c., Regular. 


(All numbers and colors one uniform price.) | 
ee made from Nos. 15 to 80 
Cream . “as “20 to 80 

> “ 30 to 60 
All other Solid Colors... .... ani “a » 30 to 50 
Ombre or Shaded Colors only in Nos. 30 and 50 

This is the most artistic, effective and econom- 
ical form in which Crochet Cotton has ever been 
offered to the public. 

The spool has the appearance and regularity of 
the Honeycomb. It will not become unwound or 
tangle, as Crochet Balls do, and will save the 
consumer trouble and loss from waste, 


For the convenience of those of our customers whose trade still demands Crochet Cotton 
on Balls we will continue to put up the goods on 200 Yard Balls also in 10 Gramme and 25 


George A. Clark & Brother, Sole Agents, 


400 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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94 The Greatest Sanitary’ 
The 3 
€ 


0 SELY. Success Ever Applied 


to Home Comfort, 
OPEN. CLOSED. 


Heats the water 
at the bath. 
Perfect water 
supply and 
waste. Nobath 
room necessary. 


Especially Adapted to Southern Homes, 


Send 2c. for cat’g illus’g 18 styles of Tubs, Im- 
proved Water Heaters for Station’ry Baths,etc, 


THE MOSELY FOLDING BATH TUB CoO., 
161 “*G” Sa, Canal St., New York, 7 W. 4th St. 
CHICAGO, Boston, 325 Washington St, 
San Francisco, Pittsburgh, 8 Diamond St, 
916 Market St. Los Angeles, Cal. 

The dullest 
can be sharp- 
ened perfectly Pi 
less than 1 min. 
ute. We will re- 
fund money if 
not satisfactory, 
By mail on re- 
ceipt of 25 cts, 


Eastman & Co,, 
64 Reade Street, 
The “ Handy ’”’ Scissors Sharpener. New York City. 


____ HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS, 


WATKINS CLEN, N. Y. 
A Resort for those seeking Health, Rest or Pleasure, 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR, 











Under the medical management of experienced phy- 
sicilaus. Equipped with all the most approved 
therapeutic appliances, including 


Turkish, Russian and Electric Baths. 
Massage, Swedish Movements, and all forms of 
Electricity. 

FIVE VALUABLE MINERAL SPRINGS- 
Muriated. Alkaline, Chalybeate, lodo- 
Bromated and Brine, 

All Formsof Mineral and Brine Baths. 


No malaria, Sur- 
Half-mile of broad board- 
Beautiful views overlooking thirty miles of 
Picturesque walks and drives. All 
Bowling Alleys. Glass 


Climate mild, dry and equable. 
rounded by Pine Forests. 
walk. 
Seneca Lake. 
modern improvements, 
Solarium 25 feet long. 


CUISINE UNSURPASSED. 


Consumptives, Epileptics, and persons suffering 
from any form of Insanity are not received. Nocon- 
tagious or offensive forms of disease admitted. 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. 
WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager, 


BG UR A AARAG Rwy) we) lh, wh) Juha HUG” 


ALMOST EVERY TRAVELER 


Wants a hotel full of cosey nooks and 
comfortable corners. They invite repose. 


2 THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


ROOMS, $1:02 PER DAY AND UPWARDS 
AR ARUHNGUGUHUGARNAAHAHAGIG 


~ §T. DENIS HOTEL, — 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., N. Yo 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 

During the past yeer the ST. DENIS has been en- 
larged by a new ind handsome addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. 

All the latest iimprovements have been placed in 
the new building, with a large and very attractive 
new Dining-room, connecting with the old well- 
known “ Taylor’s Restaurant.” 


‘WILLIAM TAYLOR. 








Hygeia Hotel 
Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Unrivalled as a health and pleasure resort. 
Air balmy and full of life-giving ozone. New 
plumbing throughout, and perfect drainage and 
other sanitary arrangements. Send for descrip- 
tive pamphlet. 

__F.N. PIKE, Manager. 
U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 
Cancer. 


‘The Berkshire Hills 


Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and pers 

fectly scientific treatmentof Cancer, Tumors, &0 

= petonant growths, without the use of & 
nife. 

We have never failed to effect a perme. 
nent cure where we have had a reasonable 
opportunity tor treatment. and 

ook giving a description of our Sanatorium 
treatment, with terms and reterence, free Address 


DES. W. E, BROWN & SON North adams, Mass 
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Jusurance. 
THE BOUNDS OF FOLLY. 


WE are sometimes almost forced to 
wonder whether there is anything too ab- 
surd for somebody to imagine, or for his 
behalf assume, when the relations between 
an individual and an ins 1rance company 
are considered. And one of the times 
when this wonder com¢s to us is when we 
read of such cases as that of a trustee of a 
certain distillery company who sgems to 
think he ought to be able to collect insur- 
ance which at the time of the fire did not 
exist and never had existed—moreover, 
which nobody believed or claimed existed. 
This trustee had instructed a broker to 
insure the property; the broker—how 
long after is not stated—reported that he 
had been able to place only $5,000, and on 
the following day the fire occurred. Now 
the trustee thinks that either the broker, 
or the companies repres2nted by him, or 
both, ought to pay the insurance which 
was not written, and he actually seems to 
have been foolish enough to try to en- 
force the ‘‘ claim.” 

The relation between himself and 
the broker are as the two had agreed, 
The broker might have so distinctly 
agreed to obey the order as to put 
himself in the position of being bound 
for the insurance, in which case he 
would be liable for what he had under- 


taken to furnish ; but brokers are not in the 
habit of making such foolish contracts, 
and there is no statement that this one 
did any more than accept an agency order 
in the usnal way. If it could be shown 
that the broker had been neglectful, or had 
been so dilatory that the fire anticipated 
him, there might perhaps be ground for a 
damages snit, but even then it would be for 
the principal to prove that the insurance 
could have been procured had it been 
sought, How any sane man could con- 
jure up a notion of recourse to the com- 
panies, however, is a puzzle for conject- 
ure. They seem to have been asked, and 
to have refused, to insure. The law has 
done many unjust and foolish things in its 
meddling with underwriting operations. 
It has dictated the form of their contracts, 
and courts have declared that when a 
policy specifically covers personal prop- 
erty ‘‘only when contained in” a certain 





_ place this means nothing, so that if a car- 


riage is insured while on the owner’s 
premi-es the insurance follows and holds 
just the same if the vehicle happens to be 
caught by fire in a repair shop; but no 
court and no statute as yet attempt to say 
with whom a company shall contract. 
The right to refuse to write on the distill- 
ery in question, or upon any other prop- 
erty, either because the property isdeemed 
underirable, or because the rate offered is 
too low, or simply because it does not 
choose to do so, is still granted to every 
company. 

A piece of property burns, to day, unin- 
sured. The owner goes to a company 
and sivs, ‘* You would have insured me 
yesterday, at sich arate, had I asked you,” 
and the company admits that it would 
have done s» ; then he says, ‘‘ Now if you 
pay me the insurance you would have 
written, less the premium, you are in 
Just the pcsiion you might have been in.” 
Suppos+ he asks the company to do it, 
does anybody think the company might 
or snould consent? We are not sure that 
there is nobody who thinks so, Insurance 
18 not granted after the event insured 
agains, occuis, and yet demands for col- 
lection of such insurance are not wholly 
unknown, For instance, collection has 
been s ught of policies on hfe which not 
only were not but never had been in force, 
altuo they might have been in the literal 
Sens; *‘ written”; we recall a case where 
the party 1efused to take the policy and 
theu, the subject having been seized with 
4 fatal iliness, the relatives saw a new 
light, tried to get the policy, and, after 
deatn, threatened to sue for 1t. 

_ Toere reaily does seem to be almos: no 
limit to the demanas which may be made 
upon insurance and insurance companies. 


iti. 





> 


WE see it stated that the United States 
Mutual Accident claims to be doing ‘as 
well as could be expected,” and more— 
particularly that it is writing a great deal 
of first-class business, and that its pre- 
mium receipts on one recent day were the 
largest in any day during the last two 
years. This last statement is not so signifi- 
Cant as if it were confined to first receipts 
upon new writings, and it is also perhaps 
qualified by the other statement that 
$63,200 has been paid out for claims dur- 
ing the last thirty days, for this may have 


been somewhat a clearing-up of arrearages. 
It is also stated that there have been few 
desertions from the agency force. A 
temptation obviously exists to put the 
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best possible face upon the situation, and 
yet it may be quite true that the bulk of 
the society’s business is still in adherence 
toit. If.so, this is not only a disappoint- 
ment to the Travelers in particular and a 
gratification to the incorporators who ex- 
pect to absorb what is left, but an evidence 
of the greed and folly which destroyed a 
prosperous business. 


INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCI- 
ETY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

YEAR by year the annual statement of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society attracts 
more and more attention from the public 
at large. Persons interested in insurance 
eagerly look for it, as it is one of the three 
largest companies, and every one else 
watches for it, as showing the yearly and 
accumulated results of the operations of a 
tremendous financial institution. Its thir- 
ty-fifth annual report shows total assets on 
the thirty-first of December of $185,044,310.- 
06—a gain during the year of about $19,000,- 
000. Its liabilities are $147,564,507.21, which 
includes the reserve on all existing policies 
at 4%, and its undivided surplus on a 4% 
basis is $37,479,802 85, a gain during the year 
of $8,000,000. The Society = policy hold 
ers during the year $19,473,352.97, and it had 
outstanding insurance December 31st of 
$913,556,733. The Society holds, as part of 
its assets, bonds and mortgages to the 
amount of $26,000,000, and United States. 
State and city stocks and other investments 
of $108,000, Its real estate, including 
the Equitable buildings and purchases un- 
der foreclosure, amount altogether to up- 
ward of 000. 

The Society has brought out from time to 
time new forms of insurance policies, en- 
deavoring to meet the wants of the insuring 
public. A great degree of patronage bas 
atteaded them, and very profitable results 
are offered to the insured by the Society. 
It had applications for new iusurance dur- 
ing the year of $257,000,000, of which $217,000,- 

was accepted. These figures, of course, 
are so large that it would hardly seem pos- 
sible that a society only thirty-five years of 
age had beenenabled to compass such won- 
derful results, and the question presents 
itself to ove’s mind, if the Equitable has 
been able in thirty-five years to make such 
a magnificent and successful showing, what 
will 1ts centennial anniversary show ? 

Under the management of President H. 
B. Hyde, the Society has shown for many 
years the results of his wonderful executive 
ability, his untiring energy, his facility for 
securing some of the ablest men in the 
country as his lieutenants, and his excellent 
ability as a life underwriter. The Directors 
of the Equitable number some of the best 
financiers and business men to be found in 
the country. James W. Alexander is Vice 
President, and William Alexander is Secre- 
tary. 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


In presenting to our readers this week the 
twenty-eighth annual statement of the 
Union Central Life Insurance Company, it 
gives us more than ordinary pleasure to 
ask a critical examination of it, as the com- 
pany is one which is fulfilling, in the 

ighest degree, the offices and purposes of 
a thoroughly sound and reliabie life in- 
surance company, offering its patrons life 
insurance for insurance’s sake. The state- 
ment shows upon its face that the company 
has been wisely, judiciously and economic- 
ally managed, and that it has been, is pow, 
and has every prospect of continuing for an 
unlimited iength of time, to render to its 
members, in an unusually large degree, all 
of the benefits to be derived from sound life 
insurance. 

On the thirty-first of December the com- 
pany had assets amounting to $12,715,670.81. 

ts liabilities upon a basis of 4% reserve 
were $11,147,491 35, and its surplus at 4% was 
$1,568,179.46. This is certainly a large 
enough ratio of surplus to liabilities to en- 
title the Union Central to the proud dis- 
tinction of being an eminently safe com- 
pany. It is evident from the character and 
scope of the business of 1894 that the people 
who wish sound life insurance have faith 
and confidence in this company, as it 
increased its assets $1,627,202 52, its receipts 
were increased $296,837.26, 11s surplus $341,- 
596.30, and its insurance in force $4,330,556. 
It bas outstanding insurance amounting to 
$75,211,298. It paid policy hoiders during 
the year $1,241,582.62. Wesubmit that very 
few life insurance companies have made a 
better showing for notonly the business for 
1894, but the accumulated results of its 
previous business than this. It goes with- 
out saying that it has had the benefit of 
most excellent underwriting ability and ex- 
ceedingly careful and conservative business 
management. 

The Hon. John M. Pattison is President, 
R. 8. Rust, LL.D., Vice President, and EK. 
P. Marshall, Secretary. 


INSURANCE. _ 


1851. 4895. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

















Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
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THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 3ist, 1894. 


ASSETS. 








Bonds and Mortgages............... Ne RCE ACRE PORES $26,342,841 16 
Real Estate, including The Equitable Building and purchases under 

fovecloaure:Of MOFGA MEBs ico <.0.65<c06csescccccccsecccsceesiccsses 24,322,723 46 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and other invest- 

WNGIRRacine cciged dustasice nicotene diwatic diese Ceosvietinan kcatoqaseues 107,619,686 52 


Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $7,401,456).... 


5,663,500 00 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases 


under foreclosure and office buildings......... nisth eld atme siaiaceca 15,090,524 81 
Cash in hand and in transit (since received and invested)........-. 2,287,140 05 
Interest and Rents due and accrued............... 0. eee eee ceeeee 527,200 06 
First year’s Pren,iums due and unreported, less cost of collection. . 543,837 00 
Renewal Premiums due and unreported, less cost of collection. ... 645,391 00 
Deferred Firat Year’s Premiums, less cost of collection........... 259,618 00 
Deferred Renewal Premiuns, less cost of collection........... ets 1,741,898 00 





Assets December 31st, 1894 . . . . . $185,044,310 06 


We hereby certify, that after a personal examination of the securities and accounts described 
in the foregoing statement for the year 1804, we find the same to be true and correct as stated 
The stocks and bonds in the above statement are valued at the market price December 3ist, 1804. 

THOMAS D. JORDAN, Comptroller. FRANCIS W. JACKSON, Auditor. 

We, the undersigned, ap) \ointed by the Board of Directors of the Equitable Society, in accord- 
ance with its by-laws, to revise and verify all its affairs for the year 1834, hereby certify that we 
have, in person, carefully examined the accounts, and counted and examined in detail the assets of 
the Society, and do hereby certify that the foreguing statement thereof is true and correct as stated. 

E. BOUDINOT COLT, ) Special Committee 
T. 8S. YOUNG, H. 8. TERBELL, | of the 
G. W. CARLETON, W. B. KENDALL, | Board of Directors. 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on all existing policies calculated on 
a 4% standard, and all other liabilities, . . $47,564,507 21 


Undivided Surplus on a 4% standard. . . 37,419,802 85 


Surplus, 34% standard. - $27,258,764 85 


I hereby certify to the correctness of the above calculation of the reserve and surplus. Divi- 
dends will be declared, as heretofore, on the basis of a 4% standard. 
J. G. VAN CISE, Assistant Actuary. 


INCOME. 





i... ccutincinininvinnmnenineeeiieesa $36,038,931 09 
Cash received for Interest. Rents and Dividends................ 7,630,795 42 
ee - . « » $43,669,726 51 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
OMI i 5 veancadenviiecaonevarenweess $11,036,679 71 
Matured and Discounted Endowments........ 952,054 66 
MRR oar Selcnicie cine @ sade eciwenwwernes 385,811 98 
a gk tntiesnerndemeseennees 3,468,351 04 
Matured Tontine Values.... .......... sesousia 1,490,721 00 
Dividends paid to Policy Holders............. 2,139,734 58 


Paid Policy Holders. —. . 8 $19,413,352 97 


All other payments: c»mmission, taxes, salaries, advertising 
SE IIo ions cicacccvecsecceces cieseeseseaee : 7,953, 130 96 


_.. . $27,426,483 93 


ASSURANCE. 
Outstanding Assurance, Dec. 31st, 1894 . . $913,556, 733 00 


In the above Statement of Outstanding Assurance, Installment Policies issued during 1894, 
and previous thereto, have been reduced to their commuted value. 


Total Amount of New Assurance Applied for 


Se eee oe $256,552,136 00 
Amount Declined ss i eae o © 39,436,748 00 


. $217, 115,988 00 


The business of the Equitable Society is conducted on the Mutual, All Cash, plan. No notes 
are held for first year or renewal premiums. 


Disbursements .... . 











New Assurance written in 1894 . . 








DIRECTORS. 


H. B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice President. 


GAGE E. TARBELL, 
MARVIN HUGHITT, 
WM. B. KENDALL, 
FRANK THOMSON, 
G. W. CARLETON, 
E. W. LAMBERT, 

H. 8. TERBELL, 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG, 
JOHN J. McCOOK, 
GEORGE J. GOULD, 
WM. ALEXANDER, 
HORACE PORTER, 
EDWARD W. SCOTT, 
Cc. B, ALEXANDER, 
DANIEL R. NOYES, 
G. W. PHILLIPS, 
ALANSON TRASK, 


JOHN A. STEWART, 
JOHN D. JONES. 
LEVI P. MORTON, 
JOSEPH T. Low, 

A. VAN BERGEN, 

T. DE WITT CUYLER, 
OLIVER AMES, 
EUSTACE C. FITZ, 
DANIEL LORD, 
HENRY R. WOLCOTT, 
JACOB H. SCHIFF, 
JAMES H. DUNHAM, 
M. E. INGALLS, 
BRAYTON IVES, 

T. D. JORDAN, 

8. D. RIPLEY, 

J. F. De NAVARRO, 


LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, 

M. HARTLEY, 

H. M. ALEXANDER, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, 
AUGUST BELMONT, 
CHARLES 8. SMITH, 
JOHN SLOANE, 

H. J. FAIRCHILD, 

Sir W. C. VAN HORNE, 
8. BORROWE, 

E. BUUDINOT COLT, 
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A young man’s opportunities are 
sometimes his only fortune. His best 
opportunity is to insure his life for 
the benefit of bis family. 

A day will come when he will no 
longer be insurable. Death and dis- 
ease may intervene, and every year 
of delay increases the cost and puts 
further away the completion of the 
Distribution or Endowment period 
when he might reap the benefit of his 
foresight. A life policy taken at the 
age of twenty-four, secures toa family 
at fifty the amount of its annual pre- 
mium. 

The protection begins the moment 
the first premium is paid. 

If you put your money in a savings 
bank it may take years to accumulate 
a comparatively small sum. Insure 
your life, and if you should die to- 
morrow your family will have more of 
an estate than you could save during 
a long series of years. 

It is IF your house should burn 
down. It is only a question of WHEN 
you will die. Yet you insure your 
house against a very renote POSSI- 
BLE loss by fire. How far more es- 
sential it is to protect your family 
against a loss, which will be inevita- 
ble. 

A fire premium is an EXPENSE. 
A life premium is an INVESTMENT. 
The former is a necessary BURDEN, 
the latter is a payment on account of 
a VALUABLE ACQUISITION. 

A wife sometimes shrinks from life 
insurance, because she thinks it gives 
her an interest in her husband’s death. 
Not so. Life insurance simply pro- 
vides for the family when, by reason 
of old age, or death, the breadwinner 
can no longer provide for them. A 
man who denies this protection to his 
family fails to realize the gravity of 
his responsibilities. 

If you buy real estate, you pay five 
or six per cent. interest on all you 
cannot pay cash for. Eventually, you 
have to pay the principal, too. 

By means of life insurance, a young 
man can buy for his family $1,000 or 
$100,000, by paying less than three 
per cent. yearly. He thus secures a 
fortune for his family, at once, if he 
die, or for himself if he live for twenty 
years. 

By means of life insurance a man 
may buy a fortune in installments, to 
be delivered to his family at his death, 
or to be drawn by himself at the end 
of twenty years, if he live. He se- 
cures the prize for them, and runs the 


race of life free from anxiety and care. 
His mind is free, his capital is free, 
and a fortune is practically secured 
for those he loves. 

If you are a salaried man, you are 
earning by the exercise of your brains 
or muscle, say $3,000 a year, at least 
one-half of which you employ in the 
support of your family. Then your 
life is worth $30,0U0 to your family, 
for a policy of $30,000 will yield a 
sum which if invested at five per cent. 
would give your family $:,500 income 
@ year. 

Is your life named for anything 


"te -_ FE. 


Hsidnanice MPM 
or NEw YOorK. 
HARD 1 MC CuRDY. 


PRESIDENT 
ASSETS £204,638,783 86, 





THE 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


INDE 


New YORK, Jan. 22, 1895. 

The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1894: 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1894, to 3ist December, 1*%4......... 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 

I ION. vb pe woscnssvcecvscncvesseeses 


$2,760,920 62 


1 110651 515 77 


Total marine premiums $54,867, 43 ha 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1894, Lo 3lst December, 1594 


Losses paid during the same 
period 


$2,840,284 98 


$1,411,292 89 
Returns of Premiums i re * 
and Expenses........ $624,154 bad 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 

United States and City of New York 
Stock. City Banks and other Stocks 

Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 

Real Estate and Claimsdue the Company 
estimated at 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 

Cash in Bank 


$9,247,455 00 
1,043,500 00 


1,009,845 30 
855,693 14 
184,238 44 


Amount....... Corereec eddveecscevececoe $11, 340,7 Bl 8 88 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 18:0 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
to the extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net carned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3lst December, 1894, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 


J, D. JONES CHAS. H. MARSHAL, L, 
a a MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
id RAVEN EDWARD FLOYD-JONES 
SiSivit H. x HAPMAN, Gkonae A 
JAMES RENCE sar 
JAMES a“ De FOREST, WAL DRON Ln BROWN, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, ISAAC NEL 
HORACE GRAY, JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, VERNON H. BROW} 
HENRY K. HAWLEY, tISTIN pe THOMSEN 
LLIAM E. DODGE, KN. LOVELL, 
GHOKGE BLISS, Y FRAZAK, 
JOHN L. RIKER, B. BOUL, {TON 
C. A. HAND, SORGE W. Q ARD, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
N. DENTON SMITH; =GEORGE COPPELL. 


J, D. JONES, President, 
W. H.H, MOORE, Vice Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice Pres’t. 


J.™M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 3d Vice-President. 
J.B. PIEROR, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 

This old and reliable C yupeny now has the experl- 
ence of forty-five years of practical Life Insurance, 
which has taught it that the sine qua non of success 
is the adoption of good plans of insurance, and the 
pursuit of a liberal policy towards both its Insured 
and its Agents. These conontials it posse<ses in an 
eminent degree, but Jotiomesty tempered by that 
conservatism which is the best possible safeguard of 
the policy-holder. Its contracts are incontestable 
after two years. They are non-forfeiting, providing 
generally for either paid-up policy or extended in- 
surance, atthe option of the policy-holder. It gives 
ten days of grace in payment of all premiums. Its 
course during the past forty-five years abundantly 
demonstrates its absolute security. 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the Presicent, 
at the Home Offic e, 261 Broadway, New York, 


OFFIC ERS: 
GEORG E H. BU bes FORD President. 

iH... Secretary. 
+s sistant Secretary. 
PERRY. Cashi 
BREE wenn cvnescnnsensesseed Medical Direc tor. 
PINASO E COMMITTEE : 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS reehieee Chem, Nat. Bonk. 
JOHN J. TUCKER, . wilder. 
E.H. pag JR., Pr rs’ Nat. ‘Beah. 
JAMES R. PLI OM. icaatipatiniee Leather. 


[LOvDS 


Plate Glass Ins. Co., 


NEW YORK. 


Capital, - $250,000 00 
Assets, $675,000 00 


ARTH UR C, 
JOHN P. 
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March 7%, 1895, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OP NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. 


McCURDY President 


Statement for the year ending December 31st 1894 





Income 


Received for Premiums eT ee 
From all other Sources Re ee as 


$36,123,163 82 
11,897,706 12 $48,020,869 94 





Disbursements 


To Potingnienitens for Claims by Death BE Fe 
Endowments, Dividends &c. 


For all other accounts os 


$11,929,794 94 
: 9,159,462 14 
ee ee 9,789,634 18 


$30,878,891 26 


Assets 


United States Bonds and other Securities 
First lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage 


Loans on Stocks and Bonds ... ... 
Real Estate ee ee ee ee 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies ae 
Accrued Interest, Deferred Premiums &c. 


$83,970,690 67 

71,339,415 92 
~ 11,366,100 00 
Soeinuses sev dete? secs 21,691,733 39 
9,655,198 91 
6,615,645 07 


$204, 638, 783 | 96 


eee eee 


Reserve for Policies and other Liabilities, Company's 


Standard, American 4 per cent 
Surplus ... 


Insurance and Annuities assumed and renewed 
Insurance and Annuities in force Dec. 31 1894 


Increase in Total Income cot Meas 
Increase in Premium Income see 
Increase in Assets os 
Increase in Surplus ... 


Increase of Insurance and Annuities me ‘Force 


182,109,456 14 


$22, 529, 327 82 


$'750,290,677 97 
855,207,778 42 


$6,067,724 26 
2,528,825 84 
17,931,103 82 
4,576,718 91 
51,923,039 96 


I have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and find the same to be correct 


CHARLES A. PRELLER Auditor 


From the ini a dividend will be apportioned as usual 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Samurt D, Bascock 
Georce S$, Cor 


Ropert OLYPHANT 
Georce F. BAKER 
Ricnarp A. McCurpy Dubey O.corr 

James C, Ho_pEn Freperic CROMWELL 
HERRMANN C, von Post ae T. Davies 
ALEXANDER H. Rice OBERT SEWELL 

Lewis May >. V. R. CruGer 
OLivER HARRIMAN Cuarvies R, HENDERSON 
Henry W, Situ Georce Buss 


Rurus W. PeckHam 
. Hoparr Herrick 
mM. P. Dixon 


Aucustus D. Juruiarp 
Cuarves EF. MItirr 
Wacrer R. GILLerre 
Roperr A, GRANNISS H. Wactek Wess 
Henry H. Rocers Grorce G. Haven 
no. W. AUCHINCLOSS AbriAN Isetin, Jr. 
TPHropore Morrorp GEORGE S. Bowboin 
Witiiam Bascock Tueo, A, Havemever 
STUYVESANT FIsH 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS Vice-Presicent 
WALTER R. GILLETTE General Manager 


ISAAC F, LLOYD ad Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. EASTON Secretary 
FREDERIC 
JOHN A. FONDA Assistant Treasurer 
WILLIAM P. SANDS Cashier 


HENRY E, DUN 
ALBERT KLAMROTH Assistant Secretary 
CROMWELL 


CAN, Jr. Corresponding Secretary 
Treasurer 

JAMES TIMPSON ad Assistant Treasurer 
EDWARD P, HOLDEN Assistant Cashier 


EMORY McCLINTOCK LL.D., F.1.A., Actuary 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr. Assistant Actuary 
CHARLES A, PRELLER Auditor 


WILLIAM W. RICHARDS Comptroller 
HENRY S. BROWN Assistant Comptroller 


EDWARD LYMAN SHORT General Solicitor 


Mepicart Direcrors: 


_GUSTAVUS Ss. S. WINSTON, M.D. 


ELIAS J. MARSH, 


M.D. GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D, M.D, 





Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from statement made January Ist, 1895, 


Cash Capital $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

SOPOSy OES.0 cc cccccscccrccccccess ° 
Net Surplus... 
Policy-holders’ Surplus 
Gross Assets 


3,943,639 46 
1.811,'269 26 
2,811,269 26 
6,754,908 72 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 


EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A. HOLMAN,” { Secretaries, 


CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 


F. 


C.H, DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 8S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, IIL. 

W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 821 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 





THE 


AND CASUALTY CO. 


1876. 
FIDELITY 
Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP:, 
— PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 


m BOILER ELEVAT 


Engine Mi ehty and banglary B Policies. 


OF 
NEW YORK. 


Losses PAID SINCE ORGANIZaT 


' 
$5,480,525.02. on, 














New Eneland Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office ~~ yomtien Boston, vag 


ASSETS, Dee. 
LIABILITIES 


"$2,005,428 17 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are \s- 
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Od and Young. 
MY TRUE-LOVE'S EYES. 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES, 


My true-love’s eyes 
Are a surprise 
To put an end to ranging ; 
They vary so— 
Come weal, cone wo— 
One can but watch their changing ! 


Sometimes they shine 
With light divine— 
Twin deeps where moon-beams hover— 
Anon they seem 
Like stars agleam, 
With laughter brimming over. 


My true love’s mouth 
Is as the South 
In time of blossom, sunny; 
A rose, in death, 
Bequeathed it breath, 
And bees have lent it honey. 


But, oh, her heart 
Is still the art, 
The magic fresh and living, 
That wins the free, 
Her slaves to be, 
By its own gift of giving! 
GERMANTOWN, PENN, 


> 
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NATHAN SCHACK’S WIFE. 


BY CORNELIA KANE RATHBONE, 








NATHAN SCHACK’S wife leaned out into 
the raw March wind and looked down the 
road, holding the door half shut behind 
her. Nothing was stirring between the 
gray rail fences of the muddy highway, 
except the melancholy, brittle stalks of 
last year’s golden-rod, which bent stiffly 
before the wind, like the creaking back of 
an octogenarian. 

“T guess I'd better go down to the tav- 
ern and fetch him,” she said, coming back 
into the kitchen, and dropping down heav- 
ily into a wooden chair against the wall. 

‘“‘Iv’s early yet,” mumbled her sister-in- 
law. She was trimming her old hat with 
fresh ribbons, and her mouth was full of 
pins. 

‘*No, it ain’t; it’s going on three, and 
there's no telling when he'll get home if I 
don’t—nor how. The dinner I’ve kept for 
him will be burned to a cinder. I’d better 
go, | guess. Keep the children out of his 
way, Luce; like as not he'll be ugly.” 

“You're an awful fool to go; you'll 
catch it if you do.” 

‘I’m used to it,” said Mrs. Schack. 
“Seeing as I’ve married him, I'll do my 
duty by him the best I can.” 

Luce laughed. ‘It’s a pity all the men 
don’t know what good wives the poor- 
house turns out.” 

‘‘Hold your tongue! I can’t stand any 
of that to-day,” said Mrs. Schack, turning 
on her fiercely, 

The poornouse was a sore subject to 
Mrs. Schack; she had been born there. 
Her mother, who had died in giving her 
birth, had given no name and told no 
story ; but after she was dead a small gold 
locket, marked ‘A, M. S.,” was found 
around her neck, and the baby was named 
Anna Maria Smith, after the letters. 

The locket filled little Anna Maria’s 
head with some foolish hopes and fancies ; 
but Mrs. Bidwell took all that nonsense 
out of her, as she said, while she was still 
too young to quite understand why a ring 
and not a locket was needed to make her 
dreams realities, When she did under- 
stand she hid the one, sweet, cherished 
imagining of her life, her idea of her 
mother, deep in her heart, shielding it 
tenderly from every cruel or irreverent 
touch, 

“Whatever they say she was, she’d 
have loved me !” she cried, with a sudden 
chilling sense of utter, irremediable loss. 

She. was twelve when she left the poor- 
house, and went to live with Mrs. Elisha 
Bidwell, Mrs. Bidwell did her duty by her 
Conscientiously, looking upon her, as she 
told her pastor, the Rev. Mr. Pringle, as 
abrand to be snatched if possible from the 
burning. Snatching is nota gentle proc- 
€ss, and Mrs. Bidwell’s hands were rough. 
When she was twenty-five Anna Maria 
Married Nathan Schack to get away. 
Mrs. Bidwell, for her part, said she was 
i saength to get her taken off her 
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“She’s got the very devil in her.” she 
said to Mrs. Jackson, the doctor’s wife. 
‘**T don’t believe if you was to baptize her 
once a week you could drowned him 
out.” 

‘*She’s a queer girl,” said Mrs. Jack- 
son ; ‘she don’t seem to get on with folks. 
She’s pretty lucky to get a husband, when 
all's said.” 

**T don’t know much about him,” said 
Mrs. Bidwell; ‘‘ but she’s lucky to get any 
sort of a one; that’s the way I feel about 
it. He’s from Bloomville, that’s all I 
know ; he came to see ’Lisha on business 
once or twice, and stayed all night, it 
being such a way to Bloomville, and I 
guess he liked Auna Maria’s cooking. I 
must say she’s capable, I'll miss her that 
way.” 

So Anna Maria married Nathan Schack, 
and got away. She thought that now, 
perhaps, she was going to be happy. She 
had always had a secret longing for hap- 
piness, in spite of Mrs. Bidwell’s precepts, 
and the Rev. Mr. Pringle’s dreary ser- 
mons. She knew they would have called 
her unregenerate had they known it ; but 
she did not care much. She jeered at her- 
self unsparingly, however, for her fool- 
ishnessg. 

‘* You’re a fine one to think about any- 
thing like that, when you’re as homely as 
a hedge fence, and folks hate you,” she 
cried. 

But when Nathan Schack asked her to 
marry him, she began, not exactly to 
hope, but to wonder whether, after all, 
some happiness could be coming to 
her. 

Nathan Schack took her home toa 
cheerless, neglected-looking house on the 
outskirts of the village. It rained when 
he lifted her out of the buggy, and the 
water stood in puddles on the uneven 
brick walk to the door. The rain dripped 
drearily from the dark, straggling lilac 
bushes which thrust themselves through 
the spaces in the dilapidated fence, and 
spurted noisily from the broken gutter 
above the porch, down over the stone step 
below. Anna Maria’s wedding dress was 
quite ruined, and it was the first really 
new dress that she had ever had, her 
gowns always having been made over be- 
fore out of Mrs. Bidwell’s old ones, This 
had been Mrs, Bidwell’s wedding present, 
It was gray merino, with a ruffle round 
the bottom ; scant to be sure, but still a 
ruffle, and had two folds of satin which 
did not match running dowa the front of 
the rather shapeless waist on either side 
of the crochet buttons, There was a full 
ruching of coarse white tulle around the 
neck, fastened with a pink bow, and there 
were pink ribbons and a rose on the bon- 
net. Andall this wasspoiled! The color 
ran out of the ribbons, and the rain 
spotted and wrinkled the thin, cheap 

stuff. Anna Maria, who was not much 
given to tears, cried over that wedding 
dress the next day. She had been so 
proud of it, andshe had looked forward to 
making such a fine appearance in it, 
walking up the aisle on Sunday, for the 
first time in her new home. 

As they came up the walk through the 
rain a thin, sharp-featured girl threw open 
the door and stood in it. 

‘*Here’s Luce,” said Nathan Schack, 
‘¢T didn’t tell you about Luce, did1? I 
hope you'll get on with her; nobody else 
can.” 

‘* How d’y do,” said Luce, with a shrill 
laugh. ‘* What a fool you were to marry 
brother Nathan; not a girl round here 
would have had him for a farm.” 

Then Anna Maria stopped wondering. 

She had been married ten years now, 
and had long since learned that there was 
no such thing as happiness for the wife of 
Nathan Schack, tho the people who knew 
him best said there was a good side to the 
man when he was sober. Her intense, 
repressed nature chafed and rebelled 
against her misery ; but she did her duty 
faithfully by the man she had married, 
half from the stern religious training of 
her youth, haif from a fierce pride which 
sealed her lips against all complaint. 
Luce’s presence in the house had been an 
added trial. There was something impish 
and uncanny about the girl, and she 
seemed to take a reckless delight in goad- 
ing and exasperating her sister-in-law past 
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endurance, She only laughed now when 
Mrs. Schack bade her hold her tongue, 
after her taunt about the poorhouse. 

Fortunately little Dan Schack ran in 
just then and created a diversion. 

‘*May Johnny and me go up to Tom 
Trainer's,” he cried ; ‘‘ they’re going to”— 

‘*Oh yes, yes,” cried Mrs. Schack, 
pushing the boy nervously out of the 
room; ‘‘run away, Danny, and don’t 
bother me; I’m all on edge to-day !” 

She took her rusty straw ‘‘flat,” and tied 
it slowly under her chin, looking through 
the window at the boys, as they ran down 
the rough brick walk. 

“I’m always expecting Danny’ll break 
his neck on those bricks,” she said; ‘‘ he 
never looks where he’s going.” 

‘* Yes, he is clumsy,” said Luce, pleas- 
antly. 

‘* He ain't, he’s jest heedless,” said Mrs. 
Schack, shortly. ‘‘Here’s Mrs. Pettis 
coming in.” 

Mrs. Pettis had come to borrow a flour 
sieve, hers being broken. 

** You'll bring it right back, won’t you? 
I'd a mind to make some pies,” said Mrs. 
Schack. 

‘*T won’t keep it any time; I’m real ob- 
liged to you,” said her neighbor. ‘I 
won’t keep you, as I see you're going 
out.” 

** Well, I was,” said Mrs. Schack. ‘‘I 
was going down to Dr. Holmes’s; Annie 
ain’t jest right, somehow.” 

‘* What was the use of saying that about 
Annie?” said Luce, when Mrs. Pet‘is was 
gone. Don’t you suppose she knew where 
you were going? -She’s seen you often 
enough to, I guess.” 

* Well, Annie ain’t first rate, and likely 
I will stop to the doctor’s, so ’twasn’t 
altogether a lie. Anyway I couldn’t help 
it ; I had to say it.” 

Luce stuck the last pin in her hat and 
went toward a foggy little glass to try the 
effect. As she passed her sister-in-law 
she paused and eyed her reflectively with 
an irritating smile. She was in one of 
her worst moods to-day. 

**T don’t ses how you come to be so 
proud and thin-skinned, Anna Maria,” 
she said, still smiling. ‘‘ You couldn’t 
have got it from your folks, could you ?” 

‘* Luce Schack, you make me jest hate 
you sometimes !” cried the other, passion- 
ately. 

She struck the girl across the mouth 
with the back of her bony hand as she 
spoke. The blow was a light one, but so 
sudden that Luce started backward, Be- 
hind her tne door of the cellar stairs stood 
open. She tried to seize at something as 
she fell, but could not save herself. 

‘‘Luce!” cried Mrs. Schack, springing 
to her ; but she was gone. 

Mrs. Schack, giddy with horror, clung 
to the doorway, listening to the thud of 
the girl’s body as it struck the stairs. 

‘‘ Luce, Luce!” she called, peering into 
the blackness below, her voice shrill with 
fright. 

Getting no answer she crawled down the 
steep stairs, feeling along each step with 
her shaking hands, lest she should tread 
on Luce in the darkness, 

‘Don’t let her have struck the stone 
floor! OGod, don’t let her have struck 
the stone floor!” she kept praying aloud, 
in a wild, unreasoning way. 

Luce was lying in a motionless heap at 
the very bottom. Mrs. Schack wrenched 
open the wooden cellar shutter, and let in 
a dim light. Then she went back to Luce 
and tried to lift her, but the girl groaned. 

‘“*She ain’t dead; 1 ain't killed her!” 
she cried. ‘‘I got to get the doctor quick ! 
I can’t stir her.” 

She laid the girl’s bead down again upon 
the stones, and stumbled up the stairs, 
pursued by Luce’s groans, and the dreary 
banging of the shutter as it swung to and 
froin the wind. She snatched her shawl 
from its nail and flung it around her as 
she ran out through the door. She 
changed her pace to a rapid walk after 
she passed the sheltering lilac bushes; 
for under no circumstances could Mrs, 
Schack forget the eye of her world, 

She thought hours must have passed 
since Luce had stood looking at her with 
that maddening smile, but in reality only 
a few minutes had gone by; stout, slow 
Mrs, Pettis had only just reached her door, 
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“T hope Dr. Holmes’ll set the baby al 
straight,” she called out. 

**T guess there ain’t much the mat- 
ter,” answered Mrs. Schack. ‘I’m easy 
scared.” 

Her eyes were so full of that motionless 
figure on the cellar floor that she did not 
see her husband reel out of the tavern and 
stagger up the road. 

The doctor lived at the further end of 
the village, a long walk from the Schack’s 
house, and when she reached there he was 
out. 

‘“*T guess he’s gone down tothe Kar- 
neys’; Jim’s sick,” said Mrs. Holmes, 
**[ll send him up to your house when he 
comes in. What’s the matter ?” 

**Nothing much,” said Mrs. Schack, 
‘‘Annie ain’t quite right. That’s all.” 
She could not bring herself somehow to 
say more than that. 

**You look real bad yourself,” said the 
doctor’s wife. 

**Oh, I’m well enough.” 

Mrs. Schack turned down the road to 
the Karneys’, walking with feverish haste, 
and running when she thought nobody 
wasin sight. But the doctor had come 
and gone; so she turned homeward, 
There was a group of men and boys 
around the gate when she reached it, and 
the doctor’s horse was tied to the fence. 
Mrz. Schack’s knees seemed to give way 
beneath her, 

‘*She’s dead, and they’ve found her; 
they know I killed her,” she thought. 

‘* Here she is,” somebody said. 

Mrs. Pettis met her at the door: ‘Oh, 
you poor soul, l’ve awful news for you,” 
she said, drawing her in. 

Mrs. Schack let herself be led into the 
kitchen where other of her neighbors 
were gathered, and seated in the rocking 
chair, like a child. 

‘*Don’t look like that, you poor crea- 
ture,” cried kindly Mrs. Pettis; ‘the 
children are allright; it ain’t them. I 
know you're thinking it’s them, but it 
ain’t; i’s Luce. Bad news is best broke 
quick. Mrs. Schack—Luce is dead! Na- 
than knocked her down the cellar stairs 
in one of his rages. When I got back 
with the sieve I found him tying dead 
drunk at the top of the stairs, and Luce 
groaning at the bottom. Iran for folks 
to help and we got her up, but we couldn’t 
do nothing ; she died most as soon as we 
brought her up. Ain't it awful?” 

Mrs. Pettis took one of Mrs. Schack’s 
cold hands in her soft, fat grasp, and 
patted it gently. 

Mrs. Schack struggled to speak ; but it 
seemed as if a hand wereclutching at her 
throat and choking back the words. 

‘*Iv’s awful for her ; ain’t it?’ said one 
of the neighbors. 

‘* Where's Nathan?” gasped Mrs, Schack 
at last. 

The women looked at one another. 

‘* Well, I hate tu have to tell you, you 
poor soul; but I suppose you'll have to 
know—they have took him to jail,” said 
Mrs. Pettis. 

‘* He never done it !” Mrs. Schack start- 
ed uprightin her chair, her lean hands 
clutching the wooden arms of the rocker, 
and forced the words through her stiff 
lips. 

Mrs. Pettis shook her head lugubrious- 
ly. 
‘* My Johnny says that when he went by 
the house a little while before I got here 
he heard Nathan swearing awful at some- 
thing or ‘nother, and there he was, right 
at the top of the stairs, with a great club 
of astick long side him. I always said 
Luce was crazy the way she used to rile 
him. I guess she did it once too often, 
poor thing.” 

‘*He never done it,” said Mrs. Schack 
again, more faintly. She was going to 
tell them in a minute, she explained to 
herself—just in a minute. 

“It’s jest like you to stick up for him; 
you’ve been a first-rate wife,” said Mrs. 
Pettis, soothingly ; ‘but you got to face 
the truth, you poor thing. I’ve been 
looking for something to happen this long 
while, Mrs. Schack. I’ve been scared out 
of my life for those children sometimes; 1 
have, honest. We know Nathan well 
round here, you see. I’ve said to Mr. 
Pettis times and times : John, I’ve said, if 
Mrs, Schack was to be took what would 
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become of those children of hers, unless 
Nathan Schack mended his ways, which he 
won't. Sheriff Brown says ‘tain’t likely 
they’!! hang bim for it ; and jest think how 
much better off you and the children’ll be 
without him. Think of it that way, do, 
now, you poor soul!” 

Was it Mrs. Pettis rambling on in her 
clumsy, well-meaning way, thought Mrs. 
Schack, or was it the Devil who was 
whispering to her? 

“It might have been you instead of 
Luce, and tnen think of taose children 
left. There’s something to be thankful 
for, my dear, like there is in most things,” 
Mrs, Pettis was saying, piously, Was it 
Mrs. Pettis ? 

Suddenly Mrs. Schack put aside her 
neighbor’s soft, stroking hand and rose to 
her feet. With her hand on the knob of 
the parlor door she turned and looked at 
the neighburs. 

** You've been real kind,” she said, in a 
hoarse, strained voice; ‘** but don’t any- 
body come near me, please—I want to be 
by myself.” 

Then she went in and shut the door. 

The chill of the unused room, or the 
thought that Luce would be laid out in it 
soon, wade her shiver slightly. 

**Ohb, Luce, Luce; I didn’t want to do 
it, you know [ dida’t!”’ she whispered, 
crushing her hands together against her 
breast. ‘‘ lt was accident, you know it 
was accident, Luce ; but who'd believe it? 
who, knowing my awful temper, would 
believe 1t?” 

The outside shutters were carefully 
closed, but two slats were broken out of 
one of them, which let in a little light, 
There was a newspaper spread out on the 
brilliant carpet over the spot where the 
morning sun shone through the break. 

The room was furnished with the pea- 
cock-blue plush parlor suit which Nathan 
had brought from the city just afcer they 
were married. Fiuffy red worsted mats 
spotted the shining top of the center table ; 
the paper shades, each drawn down to the 
exact middie of the lower sash, were 
bright green, decorated with crimson 
roses, and the wall paper was yellow, All 
was bright, staring, inbarmonious; no 
tender, mellowing touch of sunlight was 
ever allowed to biend and soften the bril- 
liant, warring hues. 

Mrs, Schack sat down on the edge of a 
plusb-covered armchair, aud folded her 
hands tightly upon her knees. Io her 
dark calico gowa, with her old black “‘flav” 
still tied down under her chin, she seemed 
a blot on the raw, glaring color of the 
room. In the midst of this chaos of color, 
her angular figure held bolt-upright, her 
feet in their shapeless Congress gaiters 
planted heavily before her side by side, 
Mrs. Schack was seeing visions—visions 
of her children left alone with Nathan 
Schack. Even if her story were believed, 
would they let her go free? And would 
they believe her? If it were accident, 
why had she said no word to Mre. Pettis 
as she passed ; why had she not called out 
for help, people would say. She saw the 
folly of her silence now. She had con- 
demned herself by it; there was no es- 
cape, she told herself ; it must be either 
Nathan or she. And what of the chil- 
dren ?—the children whom she loved with 
& passionate intensity of which her stern, 
undemonstrative manner gave no hint. 
The temptation was strong and insidious 
—she had only to hold her peace. 

The crimson and purple roses at her 
feet faded, the twilight soothed the war- 
ring colors into peace. Mrs. Schack’s 
face alone was not softened ; it gleamed 
out ever whiter and sterner and harder 
through the dusk, framed in the black 
circle of the rusty *‘ flat.” The women out- 
side listened at the door, frightened by the 
silence within,but did not dare disturb her. 

At last Mrs. Schack rose quietly from 
her chair, and felt her way to the door. 
Nathan Schack’s fate was sealed. She 
untied her hat strings and hung the hat 
methodically on its nail, smoothing back 
her hair with her hand. One of the 
neighbors had the baby in her arms. 

“I can’t do a thing with her, she jest 
keeps crying for her ma,” she said. 

The baby stretched out its arms te its 
mother, but Mrs. Schack shrank back. 

**T ain’t fit !” she cried. 
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“Of course you ain't,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Pettis, misunderstanding; ‘‘you’re all 
wore out. Sit right down and I’ll make 
you a lovely cup of tea, you poor soul 
you!” 

By and by they began questioning her. 

‘IT haven’t anything to say; I wasn’t 
there when Nathan came home,” she said. 
And that was all she said totheend. ‘‘I 
haven’tanything tosay.” 

““If they go to hang him I'll tell,” she 
thought. 

Nathan Schack was sentenced totwenty 
years in the Penitentiary, the circumstan- 
tial nature of the evidence, and the rec- 
ognized possibility of accident, saved him 
from a life sentence, or from death. 

Waen the trial was over Mrs, Schack 
went to thecity. People said that she 
felt the disgrace, and wanted to get away 
where she was not known. 

What in truth she felt was that she 
was a Pariah, a lost, degraded being, no 
longer fit fur the society of the good, 
honest folk among waom she had lived. 
Luce’s death lay heavy on her soul, but of 
that she knew herself, in intention at 
least, to be innocent; it was the sin 
against her husband, unexpiated, unre- 
pented of, which haunted her day and 
night. To Mrs. Schack, steeped from her 
childhood ia sternest Calvinism, the thing 
that she had done damned her eternally. 
Sometimes she pleaded with herself that 
perhaps her misery in this world might 
count for somathing ; that because she, 
too, like the sinning woman in Christ’s 
time, had loved much—her children if not 
her God—she, too, might be forgiven ; but 
her stern, morbid conscience put all such 
palterings quickly aside. Repentance, 
expiation, then pardoa—such was the 
law ; and repent she did not, make expia- 
tion she would not, not even for her soul’s 
sake, lest her children should suffer in 
her stead. She had counted the cost once 
for all, sitting in the gaudy, glaring ‘‘ best 
room” at Bloomville, and had made her 
sacrifice, It was more than her life she 
had given for her children then, as she 
looked upon it—it was hersoul. It would 
have been, not punishment, but the lifting 
of an iatolerable burden to Mrs. Schack, 
to have taken her husband’s place, and 
served out the sentence in his stead ; but 
if sometimes the teinptation assailed her, 
visions of her boys suaken and debased, 
grown like their father for want of her 
guiding hand, rose up, and conquered it. 
How could she leave them in the hand of 
God, when the Father of the fatherless, 
the God of tenderness and pity, was not 
the God she knew ? 

When little Annie, whom she loved 
with a dumb, pathetic intensity, took sick 
and died, just when she was beginning to 
todule round the house by Mrs. Schack’s 
side, and make her pattypans on baking 
days, and play at helping Mother, Mrs. 
Schack, with tearless eyes, only said: ‘ It 
is the judgment of God.” 

She looked at Dan and Johnny sobbing 
in a corner, and wondered whether God 
meant to take them, too, and render her 
sin useless, and leave her free to confess 
it and be saved. For « moment she 
almost hoped that it might be so, and then 
the passion of mother-love in her surged 
up and drowned the thought. ‘Oh, no,” 
her heart cried out—*' oh no, no, no!” 

The boys grew slowly up into steady, 
repressed littie fellows, pathetically w ell 
brought up. They went duly to school, 
and sat soberly down to their books every 
evening in the shadow of Mrs, Schack’s 
mournful eyes. On Sundays, rain or 
shine, they swung their short legs on one 
of the back benches of the grim Methodist 
meeting house near by, sitting patiently 
through the long prayers and longer ser- 
mop, and returning punctually to 
Sunday-school and second session in the 
afternoon. It is to be hoped they fell into 
mischief sometimes, but nobody could 
ever find out that they did. As for Mrs. 
Schack herself, she never went inside the 


. church’s walls. 


At the end of fifteen years Nathan 
Schack, his term of imprisonment short- 
enei for good conduct, wus released. His 
wife met him at the penitentiary gate, 
and took himhome. They went through 
the streets in silence, furtively studying 
ene another. Nathan was strangely 


altered ; it seemed asif at last the good 
side, upon which his friends had insisted, 
had been turned outward. 

When they reached the house Mrs. 
Schack motioned her husband to a chair, 
and then took one herself, the table stand- 
ing between them. 

‘* Nathan,” she said, ‘‘ we’ve got some- 
thing to say to each other ; leastwise I’ve 
got something to say to you.” 

** Yes,” said Nathan, ‘‘I s’pose you 
have, Anna Maria.” 

‘In the first place,” said Mrs. Schack, 
“‘we've left Bloomville for good; I can’t 
ever go back there, Nathan.” 

Nathan nodded. 

‘‘T’ve got a place for you,” she went 
on; *‘ good pay and not too hard work; 
and here, where nobody knows us, you 
can make a new start for yourself, Na- 
than. You ain't really old; you can for- 
get what’s been and done with and start 
fresh ; can’c you, Nathan? Say you can!” 
He voice broke into an imploring cry. 

‘It wasa bad job for you when you 
married me, Anna Maria,” said Nathan, 
gloomily ; ‘but I swear [ll make it up to 
you the best Ican. I ain’t the man I was 
when I went in; I’ve had my lesson, and 
an awful lesson it was.” He leaned his 
head on the table before him and groaned. 

Mrs. Schack watched him for a mo- 
ment, clasping and unclasping her hands 
nervously in her lap. Suddenly she rose 
and stood b3side t1¢ table, looking acro3a 
itat him. She rested her hands; on it to 
steady herself, for her knees trembled. 

‘“‘Nathan Schack, I told you I had 
something t> say to you, and I haven't 
said it yet,” she began, 

Nathan raised his head and looked at 
her, and their eyes met. 

** You’re awful changed, you poor girl,” 
he said. ‘‘I guess it’s been harder on you 
than it has on me even.” 

‘It has!” she cried, ‘‘O, ‘my God, it 
has! You’ve been in prison, Nathan ; 
but I’ve been in hell. Nathan Schack, 
you never laid a fiager on Luce that time 
—I did it; { killed her; do you hear? I 
—I!” 

The table shook beneath her trembling 
hands; but she held herself defiantly 
erect. 

Nathan Schack turned white to the 
lips ; he leaned across the table and grasp- 
ed her by the arm. 

‘“*Do you mean I didao’t kill her?” he 
cried, bewildered. 

**You never touched her,” said Mrs. 
Schack. 

Nathan sank back in his seat, burying 
his head on his folded arms: ‘' Thank 
God, thank God!” he sobbed aloud. 

Mrs. Schack stood opposite—waiting, 
her haggard face white and set. 

** Ain’t you going to say anything to 
me?” she cried, at last. ‘'Ain’t you 
going to curse ue for what I done to 
you?” 

‘IT can’t do nothing now but jest be 
glad, Anna Maria,’ he answered, broken- 
ly. ‘‘ Tell me all how it was; make me 
understand it’s true. They told me I'd 
killed her, and I’ve believed it for fifteen 
years ; make me believe now I didu’t.” 

And Mrs. Schack, thus bidden, began 
her story, and told it all, sparing neither 
him, nor herself, nor the dead. It was 
almost a relief to her to pour out the 
whole tale of her temptation, her sin, her 
subsequent misery. 

** And Nathao Schack,” she cried, with 
the defiance of despair, ‘‘to save them 
from the life you'd have led them, to keep 
them from growing up into men like you, 
I'd doit again. Do you hear me, 1’d do it 
again; I don’t repent. I don’t—I don’t! 
And there’s no forgiveness for me here or 
hereafter. Nothing but hell in this world 
and in that tocome. I hear God’s curse. 
1 hear it night and day: ‘ Unless ye re- 
pent ye shall all likewise perish.’ Unless 
ye repent—repent.” 

**- You poor soul,” said Nathan, pityingly. 
He stretched out his hand and drew her 
nearer. ‘* You shall have forgiveness here, 
whatever you get afterward,” he said. ‘I 
led you an awful life, and I see how you 
come to do it. I don’t blame you. It’s 
been the saving of me, Anna Maria. I’m 
a different man to what I was, and I'll 
prove it to youifIcan. We'll start fresh 
together, Wife, tho we are old folks; and 
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I guess we'll start fairer long as both of 
us has something to forgive. And I guess 
if we forgive each other, the Almighty ’1] 
find out some way of forgiving too.” 

**Oh, Nathan, do you mean it?” faltered 
Mrs. Schack, Her hard face softened and 
quivered ; stretching out her hands she 
dropped on her knees at his side, and he 
drew her into his arms. 

‘*I guess even God must forgive me, if 
you cap,” she cried. 

Then the two worn, lined faces met; and 
for almost the first time in their lives, Na- 
than Schack and Anna Maria his wife 
kissed one another. 


LOUDONVILLE, N. Y. 
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MY LADY ICICLE. 
BY E, PAULINE JOHNSON, 


LITTLE Lady Icicle is dreaming in the 
Northland, 
And gleaming in the Northland her pillow 
all aglow, 
For the frost bas come and found her 
With an ermine robe around her, 
While little Lady Icicle lies dreaming in 
the snow. 


Little Lady Icicle is ’waking in the North- 
land, 
And shaking in the Northland her pillow 
to and fro, 
And the hurricanes a-skirling, 
Sends the feathers all a-whirling, 
While little Lady Icicle is’waking in the 
suow. 


Little Lady Icicle is laughing in the North- 
land, 
And quaffing in the Northland her wines 
that overiow, 
All the lakes and rivers crusting, 
Which her finger-tips are dusting, 
While little Lady Icicle goes laughing 
through the snow. 


Little Lady Icicle is singing in the North- 
land, 
And bringing from the Northland a music 
wild and low; 
For her harp strings are the breezes, 
And the Northera gale that freezes, 
Is the voice of Lady Icicle a-singing in the 
snow. 


Little Lady Icicle is coming from the 
Northland, 
Benumbiag all the Northland where’er her 
feet may go; 
With a fringe of frost before her, 
And a crystal garment o’er her ; 
For little Lady Icicle is coming with the 
snow. 
BRANTFORD, ONTARIO, CANADA. 
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PEBBLES. 


Teacher: ‘‘Why was George Washing- 
ton a great man?” Tommy: “ Because we 
don’t have schoul on his birthday.’’—Phila- 
delphia Record. 


..«« Waggs: ‘‘ Boss Platt didn’t let loose 
the dogs of war against Mayor Strong, 
after all.” Guygs: ‘‘Oh yes, he did; and 
they are now yelping for bones.”—Ez- 
change. 


....Plankington: “I understand that you 
had to go to law about that property that 
was left-you. Have youa smart lawyer?” 
Von Bloomer: ** You bet I have. He owns 
the property now.’’—Tit-Bits. 


..-‘ How is your wife?’ ‘Um, her 
head has been troubling her a good deal 
this year.” ‘* Nervous headache?” ‘ Not 
exactly. She keeps on wanting & new 
hat every four weeks.’’— Tit-Bits. 


...-Judge: “ f understand the plaintiff 
is suing tor a horse.” Attorney: “ Yes, 
your Honor; but there seems to be a bitch 
about the evidence.” Judge: *‘ Well, you 
can’t saddle the responsibility on the court. 
Let the case proceed.”’—Atlanta Journal. 


...-A small boy on Third Street had some 
difficulty with the neighbor’s children dur- 
ing the afteraoon, and that night he was 
not feeling in a very Christian spirit. After 
he had gone to bed his mother came in to 
tuck him away snugly. ‘* Did you say your 
prayers?” sheinquired. ‘ Yes’m.” ‘ And 
did you pray for the heathen ?” The boy 
was slow to answer. ‘‘ Yes’m,I did,” be 
said at last; ‘all of them, except them next 
door.’’—Detroit Free Press. 





—$— 


Don’t Worry Yourself 
and don't worry the baby; avoid both unpleas 
ant conditions by giving the child pure, digest 


ible food. Do.'t use solid preparations. Infont 
Health is a valuable pampniet for mot 
Send your address to the New York Condensed 
Milk Oompany, New York. 














* Papa, I have found a way for you to escape 
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....dack had been to the barber shop with While at Benin they lay, he looked over the 
his father. On the way back he asked: bay 
“Was that charlotte-russe he put on your For the ominous fin of a shark ; 
face?” ‘* No, my son,” was the reply; ‘‘that And he held the rail tight, for he guessed, 
was lather.” ‘“‘Ob!” said Jack, “ I won- well he might, 
dered why you let him whittle it off with- That the Bight was much worse than the 
out tasting it.’—Harper’s Young People. barque. 


.... Little G. W. Mokely: ‘Poppy, why When he reached home, bis stories fell short 
did yo’ call me George Washington ?’’ of the glories 
Mr. Mokely: ‘“‘Kase George Washington was With which sailors’ yarns should be 
de father ob dis country, chile.”’ Little G. packed ; 
W.: “And will I be de father ob dis coun- ‘You will find,’? he would say, ‘‘if those 
try some day, Poppy?” Mr. Mokely: “How wild tales you weigh, 
does I know! Dey say history repeats it- That their fiction is stranger than fact.” 


self.” —Puck. M. C. 8. 
.... Bertie: ““Can’tI have another piece 273.—SUGGESTIVE SAYINGS. 
of pie, Mamma?” Mammz: “No, Bertie: I 


*Twas at the dress rehearsal and 

The grim old maestro waved his hand, 
His hoarse voice shouted a command, 
That those who took part in the play 
Should cease their gossip for that day, 
And get to work without delay. 


....Doctor: “What! drinking beer again, IL. 
contrary to my strict orders? Didno’t I tell While each musician sought his place, 
you that every glass was a nail in your The tenor told his friend, the bass, 
coffin?” ‘I can’t give itup, Doctor, that’s His mother’d be there to enjoy 
a fact, and so I have been saying to my- The opera, and see her boy 
self: ‘What does it matter when you are That evening for the first time in 
dead and gone if your coffin looks like a Great Waguer’s matchless Lohengrin. 
hedgehog?’ ’’—Household Words. 


....One Way Out.—Sweet Girl: ‘Oh, 


if you eat so much pie, you'll have to take 
medicine for your indigestion.” Bertie: 
“All right, Mamma, I'll take it; bat I 

would like to take the medicine first, and 
then take the taste out of my mouth with 
the pie.’—Harper’s Bazar. 


Now, in the tenor’s speech, he named 
An English prison, widely famed, 


the income tax. Father: ‘Guess not.’ While the director's did suggest 


Sweet Girl: “ Yes, I have. You give half One in a country further or 
your stocks to Mr. Slimpurse, and then I'll ABEL P. 


marry Mr. Slimpurse, and so all the money ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, FEB. 28TH. 
will be kept in the family, and the Govern- 


ment won’t get a cent.’’-—New York Weekly. 205.— H nm 
...“‘Have you any school advantages R : : 4 

in your community?” “I reckon so.” MERLE 

‘*Where’s your teacher?” ‘Gone off to LAPP E R 

finish his eddication.” “ Finish his edu- - & 2 7 ve s & 

cation ?” That’s what! You see, it only REPLEADED 

took him ’bout one month to teach the boys - bs ® R P E N D i N G 

all he knowed, an’ now he’s give a holiday 4 § y 2 Y 

an’ gone off to git more !’’—Atlanta Constt- HAMMERSEDGES 

tution. 266.—1, Browning; 2, Wall ace; 3, Burns, 
....'' Boys,” said a teacher in a Sunday- 267,— K 

school, ‘can any of you quote a verse from SIS 

Scriptures to prove that itis wrong for a s h. » ba 2 ° B 

man to have two wives?’ He paused, and SEASHORES 

after a moment or twoa bright boy raised KITCHENMAID 

his hand. “‘ Well, Thomas,” said the teacher, Ss z rn 4 4 M4 = z T 

encouragingly. Thomas stood up and said : BEA s T 

“No mancan serve two masters.’’ The ques- SIT 

tion ended there.—Boston Home Journal. D 


...-Mr. Springs was complaining because it Me penta tg - coiemninc ry = 


so much effort was required in succeeding, dal-wood:; 7, box-wood: 8, but-ton-wood; 
even so poorly ashe did. ‘ Well,’ exclaim- 9, leather-wood ; 10, fiddle- wood. 

ed Mrs. Sprigus, “did you ever get anything 
without working hard for it?” ‘ Yes, I 
have,” he said, discontentedly. ‘‘Oh, I 
guess not,” insisted Mrs. S. ‘“‘ Bat I know 
Ihave.” ‘* What wasit, I’d like to know ?” 
“A bad cold ;” and Mr. Spriggs took heart 
and smiled.—Detroit Free Press. Pp 


ODD KNOTS. — 


(These knots are intenled for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desirel, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE LNDEPENDENT.1 























Pimples, 


easily removed by the use of that old and 
standard agent 





272.—ANAGRAM. 
Many proverbs he knew, and to make them 
quite true, 
Would reverse them, or cut them in half; 
“0, I'm sharp,” thought this lad, and if 
others were sad, 
He would bid them “let those win who 


laugh,” PINE TAR SOAP, 


When to Africa's coast he had sailed, on 
the “ Ghost,” 


Where the Congo pours out out its dark Always Buy Cc onstantine’s 
flood, 


“Tt cannot be denied,” said our hero, aside, 
“That this water is thicker than blood.” 


There’s no Danger 


to be feared, even if you do use too much 
Pearline in the washing. If there’s any 
danger of damage at all, it’s when you use 
too little. In that case, you'll have to begin 
that dreadful rubbing —and carloads of 
Pearline couldn’t do as much damage 
to your clothes as that will. 
Follow the directions on the 
package—that’s the best way of 
all. But remember, too much 
won’t hurt anything. It’s only a 
waste of good Pearline. 


Y 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
Send or ‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 


i and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, be 
it Back eaten a 7" 30 JAMES PYLE, New York. 





CONSTANTINE’S 








Persian Healing. 


(ORUGGISTS ) 



















THE INDEPENDENT. 
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269.—1, Gibbon: 2, Leech; 8, Maine: 4, 
Pike; 5, Pond ; 6. Prior ; 7, Sharp ; 8, Story; 
9, Wren; 10, Banks. 

270 —Troubles, roubles. 

271.—1, Cab-in ;2. hack-man : 3, cud bear; 
4, wind-row; 5, bar-maid; 6, flag-on; 7 


watch-guard; 8, pig-weed. 
- BARSTOW 
Consumption 3% THREAD § 


: Extr lity for both Sti 
isamenable to treatment. Hope, Hand and Machine Sew- Sn 
: ing. Warranted full 200 “3 
courage, proper exercise, and yerds. Buy of your dealer “& 
from the inception of the dic. | $ite sme. een eee 
rom the incep 1on of the dis- S denen auachs. ian 
ease the continual use of Scott’s ALEX © KING & CO., Sole Agents, 54 Leonard St.,Ne \ 
Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil and 
Hypophosphites, are absolutely 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
necessary. 1 
Keep up good courage, and 


DE POTTER’S TOURS. 
16th Season. Select Parties in 
- - i cnnementunmenishinesinniodemenaaianel 
with the use of this most nour- 


Mayand June Unequaled in- 

clusive arrangements. Pregrams in “ Old World 
ishing and fattening preparation 
recovery is certain in the first 


Tourist Guide,” illustrated, sent on receipt of 10 cents 
A. DE POTTER, 1122 Broadway, N. Y. 

stages, and may be accomplished 

even when the lungs are seri- 


May Days 
ously involved. Stop the exces- 


sive waste (and nothing will do in exchange for 


it like Scott’s Emulsion), and 
March Days! 


you are almost safe. 
Don't be persuaded to accept a substiiute ! 
March, the month of discomfort to so 
many persons in the North, brings 


A Solid Silver 
Thimble § 


Sent tpaid for twenty-four spool labels 
from = end of spool, as shown below, of 









































Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All Drumeists, 50c, and $1. 


& 66 That's the 









Duxbak usually delightful weather no further 
Rainproof south than 
minding Old Point Comfort or Virginia Beach 
It keeps 


Escape easy and inexpensive by 
the luxurious new steamers of the 


Old Dominion Line. 


skirt edges 
dry and whole.” 


9° Most timely are the $16 and 617 excursions 

" from New York, all expenses paid, includ- 

satiapiekah . ing 1 days stay at the Hygeia or Princess 

One of the & Anne Hotel. Side trips to many interest- 

famous \\: Bias a and return trip by rail, if de- 
Velveteen | ‘*'red. 


“&. 


_ A set of the’ S. H. & M.” miniature figures show- 
ing the latest Parisian costumes, with Booklet on‘ How 
to Bind the Dress Skirt,’ mailed for 10c. in stamps. 
Address Pier 26, North River, New York, 
The ‘' S. H. & M."’ Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. 1D, 


Te ete tee Eo tenes. St. | GL ARK’S EXCURSIONS TO EUROPE 


Sailing from New York by first-class steamers on 


ORT GL OS OLB OLB WBE | Avril 1, May 18, June 22, June 2, June 29, July 5, ete. 
{ All traveling expenses included. 
A Fifty-Two-Week Feast! 


Po yd prices, Tickets for indi- 

20 and up. vidual travelers 

9 — FUROPE to all parts of 
all Lines. the World at 


Choice berths. lowest rates. 
PEOPLE GOING ABROAD ?_ 


Send for Clark's Tourist Gazette, containing full 
be a 7 
bE SF ONES wove RUROPE 


particulars, with maps. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Tourist Agent, 111 Broadway, 
Harper’s Younc Pxor.e offers three prizes for All Traveling Expenses Included, 
the best stories, not exceeding 2000 words, which “ Will leave New York during the season H f eoding 


Skirt Bindings Full particulars gladly furnished by 
W. L. GUILLAUDEU, 
Vice Pres. and Gen. Traf. Mgr., 








N. Y., Official Ticke: Agent, Penn-ylvania and Erie 
R. R.etc., | Rue Auber, Paris; 2 Charing Cross, Lon- 
don. 





CB TE TEE AE TS SE 


shall be sent to it, on or before April sth, 1895, 7 ey am at “ol tier 
written by any boy or girl who is not yet eighteen @ | trated Programmes Free, Independent tickets 
years old. Prizes will be in money, as follows: © | everywhere. 
First Prize, $60 ; second, $25; third, $25 a THOS. COOK & SON, 
: é 261 and 1,225 Broadway, New York. 
A NEW LONG SERIAL a ee —— = 


| SEE YOU’RE BACK. — 


from a trip 


SNOWSHOES AND SLEDGES. By KIRK ae 


Hundreds of Other Articles. Largest and Best of 
the Juveniles 


















over the 
Write for Sample Copy and 16-p. IMus, Prospectus, Free 
© published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. M pee 
O98 eR TER Te ATO ETO Lanw ie oute. 
LILI LOT Best Line 
BETWEEN 
E CHICAGO 
atensil. Pood and the 
nt SOUTH 
Only Line to 
West Baden 
and French- 
> mame uc! ’ Lick &prings 
Ay " | 
> 9. b, BOWES HEALTH FXERSISER | rms 
« Rm’ lete or invalid. Complete gymnasi- | Carlsbad 
jas UI; take 61n. floor room ; scientific, f 
summes durable, cheap. Over 1 (QW physi- o 
clans, lawyers editors, and others America, 


now use It, pd Circular, 0 Eng’s, 
tree. D.L. Down, Sctentific, Physle- W.H.M 
al & Vocal Culture. 9 E.Uthst., N.Y ott 


FRANK J.REED, 


- - 
~ OEL, 
: . Gen. Pass. Agt. 


Sand Gen. Mer, 
cw 





SOT EES STR SOCIOL IF 
Send me NORTHERN PACIFIC 
SIX CENTS RAILROAD 
in stamps for 


HES OF 
SKE ONDERLAND 


YELLOWSTONE %@<h 


! Oo )} 
*, Chas. S, Fee, Gen'l Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. PARK Qe i 
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The Rising Sun in cakes for general black- 
ing of a stove, for durability and economy. 
The Sun Paste for an after-dinner shine, or 
to touch up spots, makes no dust, applied 
and polished with a cloth. 
Ask for above—Take no other. 


Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERC HANTS. 








[for the week ending Thursday, Feb. 


TEAS.—The jobbing trade 
large, and the tone of the market is about 
steady. The weekly auction sales were fairly 
good, with preferences for desirable Japanese 

‘oods. Amoy is quoted at 11@l4c.; Formosa, 
5@45c.; Japans, M4@3ic., and Fuchau, 1@25c. 


COFFEE.—The market is largely a waiting 
one, and no very large transactions are re- 
ported, altho prices here and abroad are gener- 
ally steady. Brazil coffee is quote dat 16@17%c.; 
Java, 2 Mocha, 17@21c.; Maracaibo, l7@ 


28th, 1895.) 
is fair, altho not 


VibZ5ec.: 
Zlc., and Laguayra, 164% o20%ce. 

SUGAR.—Refined sugar is moderately active 
and steady. Cut loaf and crushed are quoted at 
4@4%c.; ———. 344@Ac., and cubes and 
mould * A, ” 4@4 3- 6c 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—The flour market has 
been hardening a little under more favorable 
trade, and some mills ask from 5 to l0c. more 
than the quotations. Winter patents are quoted 
at $3: straights, $2.65@2.75; clears, $260: cit 
patents, $4.05@4.15; spring patents, $3.4573.725, 
and clears, $2 50@2.00.. Buckwheat flour is firm 
at $1.65@1.70 per bag, and rye flour firm at $2.90 
@3 per bbl. Cornmeal is firm, with Brandywine 
at $2.90, and Western and Southern $2.60@2.85, 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Country-dressed 
hogs are ruling quiet at 5@7c. per ®, with rough, 
heavy hogs at 3'@@44%c. Dressed mutton is 
slow at 5@7c , and dressed lambs in light de- 
mand at 7@%c. Country-dressed spring lambs 
are dull at $2.50@6 per carcass, ‘ity-dressed 
veals are firm at 7@llc., and country-dressed, 
6@%e. City-dressed beef is slow at 744@94c.per hh, 


PROVISIONS.—The market is generally quiet, 
but steady for hog prod ucts. Pork is aul with 
extra mess at $11.25@11.75 per bbl; family, 
$11.50@12, and short clear, st: 9@14.50. Beef 4 
steady, with extra mess at $7; family, $11@12, and 
pac ked, S8ak.50. Beef hams are st rong at $17.50 


= bbi Lard is weaker at $667 per 100 th. 

*ickled bellies are steady at 54@5%c. per th; 

shoulders, 44@444c., and hams, K@sic. 
GRAINS AND HAY.—The wheat market 


closes with only slight changes from last week. 
There has been a slight improvement in prices 
for both futures and cash wheat, but actual 
transactions are small. Exports have improved 
a little, and the visible has decreased a fair 
amount, but not enough to influence trade 
mate srially. Reports from the wheat districts 
show that the new Wheat is in excellent condi- 
tion. May wheat is quoted at 59c.; No.2 red, 
5RG@@50C., and No.1 hard Manitoba, 68 6@683{c. 
Corn has been rather quiet and easy. Arrivals 
in the West are reported liberal each day. and 
the demand for shipment and for local account 
is small. The interior movement, however, is 
expected to fall off any day, and prices may 
harden at once. May corn is ‘quoted at 49'4c., 
and No. 2 cash, 4844@49c. Cash oats close dull 
and lowet r. Rece ipts have been running large, 
and offe ine here are hard to place. May oats 
are 334ec.; No.2 cash, 3334c., and No.2 white, 
BTYyaase, br | is dull, with No. 2 Milwaukee 
at (a@65c.. and ungraded Western, 63@66c. 
Buckwheat is inactive, with Japanese at 51@ 
S4c., and silver hull ‘48@50c. The demand for hay 
and straw continues light. Low grades are in 
some accumulation, but highest meet with fair 
demand. Prime timothy hay is 70@75c. per 100 
th; No. 3 to No. 1, 60@65e +) and clover mixed. 50 
@55c. Long rye straw is 50@55c. ; short rye, 40@ 
45c. and oat straw, 35@40c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—The butter market 
is — quiet, and all efforts to attract more 
trade fails to relieve the market of accumula- 
tions. The arrivals are greater than the de- 
mand, and this keeps ap es down. Concessions 
are made to draw trade, and quotations are all 
rather uncertain, Fresh State dairy alone is 
scarce of all grades. Western extra creamery 
is 22c.; firsts, 20@21c.; thirds to seconds, 15q@19c.; 
State dairy, 14@20c.; imitation creamery, 10a 
18c. 5 factory, 8@i4c., and fresh rolls, 8@l5c. 
Cheese isa little firmer, and local jobbers are 
doing a fair business, while exporters are busy 
looking after low grades. Large-size full ream 
cheese is quoted at eenlibec -; Small, 9g@l2e. 
small part skims, 4@84¢c.; large, 3@ic., and full 
skims, l4e@2toc. 

POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultry have 
been coming in freely, and prices are weaker, 
but fancy chickens are scarce and firm. Fowls 
are quoted at 84@9lec.; chickens, 9@9%c.; old 
roosters, 5iec.; turkeys, 8@10c.; duc ks, 60@90c. 
per pair, and ge ese, $1@1.37 per pair. There isa 
fair supply of dressed poultry on hand, but re- 
ceipts are not excessive, and prices are geher- 
ally steady. Some fancy Weights exceed quota- 
tions on special sales. Hen turkeysare l1@11\%c. 

r t; old 


toms, 8@8éc.; young toms, 10c.; 
*hiladelphia chic kone 14@20c.; ; Jersey, L@lte.; 4 
Western, Walle. Western fowls, 


ge ise. 
ducks, W@ls xc.: Western geese, 8@10c.; Philac el- 
phia capons, 16@22c - and Western, 12@l8e. Eggs 
are in light receipt, very high, and quoted firm. 
Fresh Jersey eggs are 32@38c. perdoz.; State and 
Pennsylvania, 3lc.: Western, Wiee.; Southern, 
gaa 2 refrigerator, 20@26c., and limed, 


_ FRUITS.—Apples are quiet and a 
shade lower. Baldwins, Greenings and Spy are 
$3.50@4 per bbl; Spitz. Bac @, and Russets, $2.25 
@3. Gra es are steady, with 5-f basket Cataw- 
bas at 1220c. Cranberries are scarce and firm 
at $10@14 per bbl. for Cape Cod, and $3.25@4 per 
crate for Jersey. Oranges are firm and high. 
eas oman es are $l@3 per box; California, 

avana, $5@5 per bbl., ‘and Florida 
grape Ori. $1@5 per box; tangarines, $2@5, and 
mandarines, $1@3. 

POTATOES AND VEGETABLES. — State 
potatoes are plentiful and dull, and Eastern 
Bermuda potatoes are firm at $6@6,50 
per bbi.; rr white stock, $1.87@2; Eastern 

50; white kinds, $2@2.15, and sweets, 
2.50. ew are ae with white at 


@8 per bbl.; red, $2@3; 43 WwW, $2@2.59. For- 
sign cab ee _ =o ons % domestic $83@ 
; celery, 00 roots ; turnips T5c. @$i per 
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(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to ree we 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specialiy 
interested.) 


FACTS FROM THE FRUIT GROW- 
ERS. 


BY WM. H. COLEMAN, 


THE fortieth annual meeting of the West- 
ern New York Horticultural Society at 
Rochester, brought together, recently, a 
large body of practical and scientific horti- 
culturists. From various reports of the 
papers and discussions we condense some 
interesting paragraphs: 

Old Orchards,—President: Barry was im- 
pressed by the great number of old, worn- 
out apple orchards in Western New York 
cumbering the ground and returning little 
or no profit. There many orchards of 
medium age are partially or totally neg- 
lected. In most cases plowing, fertilizing 
and pruning would restore vigor and health- 


fulness. A grower in Orleans County 
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thinned ort 600 trees from his orchard, 
sprayed the remaining 600 three times with 
Bordeaux mixture, and marketed 2,400 bar- 
rels of pineapples at an average price of 
$2 13 per barrel. 

What Spraying Does.—This grower was 
present and gave further particulars of his 
work. The trunks of the trees cut off were 
sold to a Philadelphia saw firm for $500. 
Improvement began at once, but the apple 
scab remained until spraying was tried. 
Before this the fruit was all nearly worth- 
less, afterward it brought thirty-seven 
cents per barrel over the market price, and 
there were but five bushels of culls; while 
from thirty-five unsprayed trees there were 
only fourteen barrels of good apples and 
five barrels of culls. A white Doyenné pear 
tree that had not given a bushel of fair fruit 
in twenty-five years was sprayed last year 
and gave a very large crop without a defec- 
tive specimen. 

Conserving Moisture.—Prof. I. P. Roberts, 
of the Cornell Station, said that, while 
worn-out soils are often spoken of, nearly 
all soils contain much plant food out of 
reach of plants, either from lack of moisture 
or perfect cultivation. These two went to- 
gether—the cultivation admitted the mois- 
ture, and the moisture made the plant food 
available. Cultivation also conserves mois- 
ture. While the soil should be deeply 
stirred in the spring, in the summer culti- 
vation should be shallow but constant, pro- 
ducing a blanket of dust that arrests capil- 
lary action near the surface and prevents 
evaporation. In some experiments made by 
Professor Roberts this treatment conserved 
moisture to the extent of fifteen or twenty 
{OS per acre, as compared with the same 
ground not cultivated. <A friend who pro- 
duced a fine crop of apples every year grew 
nothing else in his orchard, and kept the 
soil constantly stirred. 

Peach and Apricot Culture.—N.C. Smith, 
of Geneva, said the quality of these fruits 
grown in Western New York was much 
superior to that grown in California and 
some portions of the South; but the best 
fruit can be grown only by the best exer- 
tion. Markets are glutted by too much 
poor fruit. Yellows and borers are the 
most serious enemies of peach culture, 
Trees should be shortened in, cutting back 
one-half of last year’s growth. If this does 
not thin the fruit enough, pick off the 
young peaches until those remaining are 
five or six inches apart. Apricot growing 
is assuming large proportions on Seneca 
Lake. It is absolutely necessary to fight 
the curculio for the first six weeks after 
blooming. Thinniog is also very essential. 
Russian apricots are of no commercial 
value, 

Training Grapevines.—W. F. Tabor, of 
Poughkeepsie, described how Hudson Val- 
ley grape growers trained their vines to 
combat disease by exposure to air and sun. 
The vines are carried six feet high with a 
single stem, which was then trained to two 
arms. The laterals from these were pinched 
at four leaves beyond the third cluster of 
fruit and allowed to hang down swaying in 
the wind, the main arms being fastened to 
awire. All other growth, except two buds 
at the base of the arms, is rigidly stopped 
by pinching back. The two buds are al- 
lowed to grow canes for next year’s arms, 
No tendrils are allowed to grow and restrict 
the free swinging of the heavy laterals. 
The result is that free circulation of air al- 
most dissipates rot and mildew which has 
nearly destroyed vineyards managed the 
old way, and under this system Mr. ‘Tabor 
has sold ona glutted market 28-pound crates 
for $1.10, when common grapes sold for 85 
cents per 33 pound crate. 
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Green Manuring.—Mr. Tabor had taken 
sandy land, with scanty growth of sorre| 
and ragweed, plowed it in spring, sowed it 
to oats, plowed these in when seed was in 
milk stage, sowed buckwheat, and in Sep- 
tember plowed under and set strawberry 
plants, getting a fine crop next June, By 
this method and plowing a little deeper 
each time he had made a thin, unprodue- 
tive soil ten inches deep and changed it to 
fine, rich humus which stood a droughty 
summer without suffering, while other fields 
were nearly diied up. Another method ig 
to plow under strawberries after gathering 
the crop, sow with turnipsandclover. The 
turnips shade the young clover, besides 
making a profitable crop themselves, 

What Pears to Plant.—In a seven acre 
orchard, S, D. Willard: Bartlett, Howell, 
Duchess, Kieffer, J.S. Woodward. Kieffer 
is worthless as a marketpear. Lawrence is 
one of the best. E. A. Bronson: Kieffer, 
Anjou, Bartlett, Bosc. W. B. Smith: 
jou, Seckel, Bosc, Winter Nelis. 
is one of the best. Probably Kieffer has 
been overplanted. Mr. Houker: Bartlett, 
Duchess, Anjou, Clairgeau; was doubtful 
about planting more Kieffer. W.C. Barry; 
would plant something that others did not, 
provided it was a good market pear. Win- 
ter Nelis is one of the best, but tree isa poor 
grower. It should be top-worked on a Buf- 
fum or Kieffer stock. Bosc, another guod 
variety, should also be top-worked. Would 
also plant Clairgeau and Anjou. 

Orchard Fertitizing.—Mr. Tabor said an 
orchard in Dutchess County, N. Y., was 
thoroughly cultivated and dressed with 
1,500 pounds of bone and 500 pounds potas- 
sium Chlorid, Another had a good dressing 
of stable manure. The first orchard gave 
glossy, firm, high-colored apples ; the sec- 
ond gave larger but less highly colored ap- 
ples, which shrank more and did not carry 
to England as well. He thought the nitrog- 
enous manure kept the wood growing late, 
so that the buds did not ripen well. Pro- 
fessor Bailey said he would supply potash 
and phosphoric acid, but would not buy ni- 
trogen. 

Blackberry Culture.—C, Kk. Chapman, of 
Peruville, said that after many years of 
experiment he had learned how to grow 
good berries, not quite at the rate of 31,000 
worth an acre, thoa neighbor had grown 
$500 worth from a measured half-acre, sell- 
ing a part at fifteen cents a quart and the 
greater portion at ten cents. The first 
requisite 1s mellow soil in a fine state of 
cultivation, Next plenty of manure—un- 
rotted manure is not good, He had had the 
best results on ground twice thoroughly 
manured with well-rotted maaoure aud cul- 
tivated in farm crops. Plant in rows seven 
feet apart, in ground so rich that a solid 
hedge, four feet wide, could be produced, 
pinching back when half grown. This will 
shade fruit and plant—a condition which 
the blackberry likes best. Mulch with 
moist hay or straw on each side and culti- 
vate thoroughly between the rows, Cut 
out old wood directly after picking the 
crop. 

Valuing Fertilizers.—Dr. G. C. Caldwell, 
of the Cornell Station: In commercial fer- 
tilizers available fertility is rated by units, 
and the composition given in percentage. 
A unit is twenty pounds, or one pound to 
the hundred inaton, If a fertilizer has 5 
per cent, of potash there are one hundred 
pounds of potash in a ton, At present mar- 
ket prices a unit of potash is worth $1; a 
unit of phosphoric acid, $1.30; a unit of ni- 
trogen, $3.50. Multiplying the unit value 
by the per cent. gives the value per ton. 
A certain fertilizer contained 1!, per cent. 
of potash ($1.50), 8 per cent. of phosphoric 
acid ($10.40), 2 per cent, of nitrogen (3%), 
making a total of $18.90. The market price 
Was $28. Lu another brand there was 10 per 
cent. potash (310), 10 per cent. phosphoric 
acid ($13), and 3 per cent. nitrogen ($10.50), 
making total value $33 50, This was sold at 
$32 per ton, or $1.50 less than market value 
of the ingredients, while in the other case 
the price was $9 more. 

Home-Mixved Lertilizers,—Farmers can 
buy the materials and do their own mixing. 
For nitrogen buy nitrate of soda or high- 
grade sulphate of ammonia ; for phosphoric 
acid, high-grade superphosphate ; for pot- 
ash, muriate or sulphate of potash. The 
New Jersey station found that 800 tons of 
home-mixed fertilizer cost $30.55 per ton 
average, with average valuation of $34.16. 
The same ingredients in manufactured fer- 
tilizer would have cost $8 to $10 more per 
ton; in 1892 the difference would have been 
nearly $20. The pound cost, then, of nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash in the 
home-mixed was 14.9 cents, 5.7 and 4; 10 
manufactured, 24.8, 9.4, 6.7; available food 
per ton, home-mixed, 436 pounds, manu- 
factured, 299. At $8.50 per ton for mixing, 
bagging, shipping, etc., with 500 pounds 
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makeweight per ton, the cost to New Jersey 
farmers for handling wortbless material in 
ten years has been over $656,000. Compari- 
son of twelve samples manufactured with 
ten of home-mixed showed the latter to be 
as thoroughly mixed as the former. 

The twenty-fourth biennial session of the 
American Pomological Society was held at 
Sacramento, Cal., in January. The State 
and the society are coeval, dating back to 
1948. ‘I'he show of fruit was very large, the 
chief exhibit being that of the Orange Vale 
Colony, which has over 3,600 acres in fruit. 
We condense a few notes from the reports’: 

Fruit Shipments.—Secretary Lelong, of 
the State Board of Horticulture: The ship- 
ments of fruit from the State in 1894 
amounted to 30,000 car-loads valued at 
$20,000,000. This did not include 96,000,000 
pounds of dried fruit and 55,000,000 pounds 
of raisins. There was also made 14,000,000 
gallons of wine and 1,600,000 gallons of 
brandy. The orange crop is now moving, 
and it is expected to reach 10,000 car leads. 

Originating New Frutts. — Professor 
Wickson, of the State Callege of Agri- 
culture: One-third of the deciduous fruits 
and nuts grown in California are of local 
origin. The beginnings of frnit growing 
were by the Jesuit missionaries, and later 
by the Russians. Few seedlings from these 
now remain, but many choice seedlings 
have come from the plantings of, the early 
settlers from other States. Many valuable 
varieties have resulted from the careful 
and scientific crossing and hybridizing car- 
ried on by Luther Burbank, of Santa Rosa, 
especially in plums. Some new apricots 
cau be shipped several weeks earlier than 
the old kinds. New peaches have extended 
the season at both ends, and by selection 
the redness around the pit has been re- 
moved io fruit for canning and retained in 
that for drying. Some seedling pears have 
been popular. The Logan, a supposed hy- 
brid between a blackberry and a raspberry, 
larger than either and with flavor of both, 
is attracting attention. The seedling 
almonds of A. T. Hatch, having improved 
the relative weight of shell and kernel, and 
increased productiveness, have given this 
culture a future. 

Fruit in Arid Regions.—Prof. Kk. W. Hil- 
gard, of the State Agricultural College: 
Analysis shows that soils of arid regions 
contain three times as much potash as 
those of humid regions, about the same 
quantity of phosphoric acid, and five times 
as much nitrogen. California soils will 
probably produce crops for centuries before 
being exhausted. Excessive irrigation in- 
jures the crop and depletes the soil by wash- 
ing out soluble plant food. In these arid 
soils plants root more deeply and escape the 
influence of sun heat. Analysis shows that 
California peaches, plums and prunes con- 
tain two to five times more sugar than 
European fruit, and oranges, figs, grapes, 
etc., contain nearly one-half more. In albu- 
minoids they contain one and a half to 
three times more. The complaint of East- 
ern consumers that California fruit lacks 
flavor and sweetness, is caused by the fruit 
being picked long before it is ripe. With 
better shipping facilities it will be possible 
to let the fruit ripen on the tree. 

Improvement of Plants.—Luther Bur- 
bank, of Santa Rosa: In plants multiplied 
by cutting or grafts all parts follow closely 
in the lines of their parents, except as modi- 
fied by surrounding conditions. In some 
plants—as the horseradish, yam and sweet 
potato, the power of producing seed has 
been bred out. In crosses, the inferior quali- 
ties of parents will be reproduced, as well 
as the valuable ones; improvement requires 
repeated and rigid selection, weeding out 
all retrogressive plants. Varieties are pro- 
duced by fixed laws, not by chance. Im- 
proved environment is a further aid. In 
plants propagated by division this tendency 
to revert need not be considered. Even 
with our present knowledge of Nature’s 
laws, we can secure any desired change in 
Plant or flower. We cao produce scientifi- 
cally new species, and even now plants are 
being developed, as the result of crosses, 
that no botanist would fail to pronounce 
new species were they found in a wild state. 

ALBaNy, N.Y. 
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FARM AND DAIRY NOTES. 


BY IVAN NALLESKI, 








WASHING MILK CANS. 


_NEveR turn boiling or even hot water 
into a milk pan, thinking to wash it; the 
heat “sets” the greaseip. By far the wiser 
Plan is carefully to rinse out the pan 
first with water lukewarm. Do this twice 
before scalding it. Milk is one of the 

st mediums known for the growth of 
Very many of the germs of disease; and if 
ohe wishes tg be very particular there is an 
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even better way to cleanse milk pans than 
the above, a way much in use among the 
higher-class dairies. They should be filled 
with water, whether bot or cold is imma- 
teria], and then placed on the stove to boil 
the water, or—if this is any easier—they 
may be placed in larger vessels which are 
not so likely to be injured by theheat. The 
essential point is to have water boil in 
them, and this for not less than five or ten 
minutes. Sal soda acts chemically upon 
fatty matters, and may be used to assist in 
removing the grease, putting it, of course, 
into the water. 


CAPONS WILL CARE FOR CHICKENS. 

Perhaps it is not well kuown that capons 
will care for chickens, looking after them 
as well as the hen that hatched them. They 
will, however; and where many chickens 
are hatched by means of incubators capons 
may be made very serviceable. They will 
watch over their charges for three mouths, 
if desired. 


CLEANLINESS IN THE POULTRY YARD. 

Again and again it must be insisted on 
that poultry needs clean quarters. Every 
once in a while we hear of some dealer, 
usually a beginner who is quite sure of 
everything, losing a great many fowls, 
One man, writing lately in a Pacific Coast 
paper, says he lost several hundred fowls by 
not taking proper care of them—letting 
them have filthy water to drink and ill- 
smelling houses to sleep in. The water 
should be in such receptacles that they can- 
not touch it with their feet, and should be 
changed twice a day, morning and noon. 
This is my own practice, and T might add 
that [have found common water-pails about 
the best thing to use. Also, I have a swab, 
made out of cloth tied on theend of a broom 
handle, with which I sweep out the pails 
each time [ refill them. 

As to cleaning out the houses, perhaps 
the best rule in this: do so the hour your 
nostrils are in the least offended when you 
enter them. This means about once in 
five days, with me, 

Do not try to doctor sick poultry ; it does 
not pay. Your time can be more profitably 
employed in taking better care of the well 
creatures. Roup, perhaps the worst of all 
the diseases hens are heir to, can be cured ; 
but my experience is that my time is far 
too valuable to give ten minutes a day, 
even, to what is at best a troublesome busi- 
ness. 

KEEPING POTATOES. 

Long experience has taught the inhab. 
itunts of Ireland that potatoes can easily be 
kept for twelve months, or as long as neces- 
sary. As soon as they are dug they are put 
carefully into a trench about three feet 
deep and two and a half feet wide. Much 
pains are taken to avoid bruising them. 
The trench is filled and rounded up, and 
straw placed over them to the depth of two 
inches or more; earth to the depth of four 
inches is then piled on, again two inches of 
Straw, and on top of this straw more earth 
is placed. The straw and earth exclude the 
sunshine and air, and in this way they are 
kept for a year. Of course, it should be 
needless to say that care should be taken 
not to allow any that are bruised, even 
slightly, or any witha sign of rot on them, 
to go into the trench. 

Apropos of the potato, here is a very in- 
teresting note written some years ayo by 
James M. Shackleford for the San Jose 
(Cal.) Mercury: 

“A residence of ten yearson the upper Gila 
[Arizona] River introduced me to the wild po- 
tato. It is found in the rich alluvial bottoms of 
the Gila and Mimbres rivers, and in the cafons 
of the foothills of all the mountains. There are 
two kinds, the blue and the white. The tuber is 
oblong, with well-defined eyes, the tuber being 
about the size of the joint of the little finger. 
The taste is like the taste of the Irish potato. 
The flesh or inside is perfectly white. When 
the plant is only five or six inches high it resem- 
bles the tomato plant more than the common 
potato. The bloom resembles very much that 
of the common tuber. The cultivation of this 


ittle tuber and its mixture with the common 
a 





stock might give a new life and increased fer- 
tility and vigor tothe old stock, for it is unques- 
tionably the mother of the Irish potato.” 


FEEDING YOUNG CHICKENS. 


My experience is that about the best feed 
that can be given chickens for the first week 
after hatching is soda crackers rolled fine 
with a little fine sand mixed with it. They 
need something to assist nature in prepar- 
ing the food for the stomach as well as when 
older, and fine sand serves the purpose ex- 
cellently well. They do not seem to bave 
sense enough during the first week or two 
‘ome up what they need in the sand line, 
and I value sanded crackers above hard- 
boiled eggs. The practice of feeding moist 
feed is, I believe, one of the ideas almost 
wholly given up by experienced poultry 
raisers. It is of the highest importance to 
give young chickens the best possible food, 
for if injured by unsuitable food during the 
first few days of their lives, they do not 
readily recover; better neglect them at any 
other time than during the first week, tho 
it certainly never pays to really neglect 
them. 

Just one word about the the practice of 
some people in not allowing chickens any 
water during the first week—it is inhuman. 
They need little, but that little they need 
badly, and no one has yet demonstrated to 
me satisfactorily that they are actually 
benefited by going thirsty. Suppose, for 
argument’s sake, that they are; shall we 
sacrifice mercy—justice, rather—for mon- 
ey? I protest against the practice, and for 
myself would rather have a little less mon 
ey, with the pure pleasure of feeling that I 
had not caused the innocent to suffer, than 
the reverse. But, I repeat, I do not think 
there is any gain in withholding water from 
the youngest chickens. Take the chill off, 
if it-is cold—this is very necessary ; but do 
not make them suffer by giving them none, 
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Has No Equal.’ 


“No other blood medicine I have 
ever used, and 1 have tried them all, 
is so thorough in its action, and 
effects so many permanent cures as 
Ayev’s Sarsaparilla.’”— Dr. H. F. 
MERRILL, Augusta, Me. 
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FIBRE CHAMOIS. 


As a support in Puffed Sleeves 
and Skirts of the present style, f 
Fibre Chamois has no equal, being 
far superior to hair cloth, crinoline 
and elastic duck. 
For interlining .Bed Spreads, 
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weight, Fibre Chamois has no 
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ioned dirt and germ-breeding cot- 
ton comfortable, and enjoy the 
luxury of an Eider Down Coverlet, 
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BEWARE of inferior imitations. See 
that what you buy is stamped ‘‘Fibre 


hamois,’’ as it is patented and trade- 
marked and will be protected. 
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Jry Goods Stores. 


Pe OE Mie Mie ie Se ae Se 


FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 

Was been a never-failing family vemedy (ai 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 80:24 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIO 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN If 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 

BLOOD. and all diseases of the ‘ 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM conteins né 
epium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothe 
and heals the Membraneof the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. itis pleasant to the tats 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. WALL CO. NEW YORK, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 


One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00] Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 





In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 


POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not he received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Exvress. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
ana advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 


ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 











180 Fulton Street, New York City, 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Acream of tartar paking powder. Highest 
of all in leavenin aeeeth— Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 

Roya BAKING Powper Co.. 106 Wall St., N. ¥Y 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal bv the Society of Arts for 
‘Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms : stent) Hall, WN. Y. 








Y comparison, our ‘95 Models 
are distinctly recognized as 
Leaders. 

Experienced riders will thorough- 
ly appreciate the many improve- 
ments, exclusively Remington, used 
in their construction. Protect your 
investment by buying a thoroughly 
reliable wheel. 


Prices, $100, $90, $75, $50. 


Send for Handsomely Illustrated Cata- 
logue, giving full particulars — Free, 


Kemington Arms Co., 


313 and 315 Broadway, 
Factories: Ilion, N.Y. New York. 


Roofing Slate. 


BLACK, GREEN, RED. 
We furn's» all grades and colors at lowest quarry 

prices. Always on hand ready to ship. 

Raxgor RoeGag Bis Piase, 

Consevivania BI 

And Other Ae ay 

Slate makes the best Roofing. 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Slatin ington- Bangor Slate Syndicate, 


Es L. FOOTE, Mang 
aT NG TON. 
Write for our Slate ene a Descriptive ‘io 
List, Mailed free to any address, 


THES’ TAR 
COIL SPRING SHAFT SUPPORT 


AND ANTI-RATTLER. a 















Fast selling: coon gh gives satisfaction. No“? 
weight on horse. Worth twice ond ge for conven- 
fence in hitching up. ra opt Bend stam; stamp 
for circular. Price, $1.50. Siate. he for sale. = 


THE DECATUR SHAFT SUPPORT CO. = 
Decatur, Ill. 
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oT ite DEAF 
B. YROWITZ. 

MEITOMTE, Och 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDD.L KrawN 
CON 





Branch atin 
87 John St., New York and 
1% Lake St., "Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain an 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Ya: 
drants, Street Washers, 


_ a paeery » nw 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





LEADERS OF FASHION. 


SPRING HATS 
NOW ON SALE 


at our own store, and duly authorized Agents in 


all parts of the United States. 





Gpencerian Steel Pens 


Always Write Well, Wear Well. 
Once Used, Always Used. 


ACKER MERRALL &GONDIT 


Chambers St. and College Place, also 57th 
sr. and Gth Ave.,and Broadway and 42d St . 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Superior Teas and Coffees. 


Samples sent for approval. 








Also finest canned goods in the world. 
Hampers packed for any part of the 
country. Choice wines for medicinal 
purposes. | w rite | for price list. 


The Great French | Tonic. 





hildren’s, Abe, 











QUINA-L AROCHE , 











People Who 
“Don’t have any 
Luckwith Flowers”’ 


ee new 1895 Cat- 


Everythin g "te Garden 


This Catalogue is really a book of 160 pages, 
9x11 inches, containing over 500 engravings 
and 8 colored plates of Seeds and Plants. And 
as all are drawn from nature, we show, as in a 
best of the old and the 


To trace advertisin , and give our Catalogue 
the largest possible istribution, we make the 
following unusually liberal offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 


To every one who will state where this ad- 
20 cents (in stamps), we wil mail the Catalogue, 
20 cents (in pple tn will mail 

and also send, free of harge our famous 50- 
cent Newport Collection Seeds, containing 
one packet each of New White Sweet Pea 
“Emily Henderson,” New Butterfly Pansy, 
New Crested Zinnia, Succession Cabbage, New 
York Lettuce, and Ponderosa Tomato, in a 
red envelope, which, when emptied and re- 
turned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash ay 
ment on any order of goods selected 
Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


a R HENDERSON & C0. all 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


THE E. HOWARD. 
Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Washington Syreet. Boston - York. 
en La 
34 Washington Street, ne, Now - 








FERRIS’ GOOD SENSE = 


ern ——- of healthful dress are perfected in this ae Waist. For sale by all} i i 
to 75, Misses’, 50c. to $1.00. Ladien’, $1. 00 to , hy aaa 





March 7, 1895, 


onderful Weber 
is found ONLY in the 













‘Weber Piano. 


| ae its tone; that 1s because it is constructed 

from the mustetan’s standpoint, and in 
this respect it is distinguished from any other | 
instrument made. 


WAREROOMS, Sth Ave. and 16th St, 


NEW YORK city." 


LADIES 11 Why Drink Poor Teas? 


THE Send this“ o ad.’ ant ue. fe in 

F °] stamps, and we w ma 
GREATAMERICAN a uib” sample of Best rgy ha 
ported. Any kind you MER, 











selec Gor 
mG ‘PREMIUMS by. eo 
ing orders for Teas, Coffees, 
ing Powder and Spic es to 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co,, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N, Y. 


It’s all Fol-de-rol 


to think that because we 
make the BEST desks, we 
can not beat them all in 
Low Prices. TRY US. 


ComMPaNny 


_ P.O, Box 289. 











A.H. ANDREWS & Co. 


' 215 Wabash dvenue Chicago. 












and Shapes, unequaled. 


Over A MILLION 


Mothers, Misses, and 
Children, we: ir them. 





PROVIDENT 
parings Lift Assurance Society 


OF NEW YORK 





Oe 


Policies issued in 1894 


PN. 0 one essncn sens s onepennboonee 
Paid Policy holders........... ine oes 
Total Expenses of Management...... 
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SHEPPARD HOMANS, President 


Twentieth Annual Statement 
for the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1894: 


ey 


seer eee eee eee eee eens 


Coe ereosrereereesese 


An increase for 1894 of $100,000.00 in Income; $94,000.00 in Payments to 
Policy-holders ; $110,000.00 in Surplus. 


CAPITAL, $100,000. 


The Provident Savings makes a specialty of low-priced insurance, and has late- 
ly added to its list of attractive formsa New Whole-life Policy. 


LOW PREMIUMS. DIVIDENDS. 
DER VALUES. PAID-UP INSURANCE. 








NOTHING BETTER IN THE MARKET 


HOME OFFICE, 29 Broadway, New York 





$2,249,398 12 
1,427,818 32 
595,390 72 
1,187,181 85 
960,930 53 
826,251 32 


$22,114,526 00 


CASH SURREN- 


Are You Going to Paint? 


The Averill Paint is unequaled for Beauty and 
Durability. 

It has been extensively used for twenty-five years 
in every section of the Country with the most satis- 
factory results. 

If you contemplate painting your house or build- 
ings, send for sample card of beautiful tints and 
testimonials. 


THE TAYLOR PAINT & OIL CO, 


32 Burling Slip, New York. 





We Claim Everything “In Sight.” 


The “ — . __ eine 
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Inuse by FORD CITY PLATE GLASS CO., 
DUN’S COMMERCIAL AGENCY, EQUI- 
TABLE LIFE, ROCHESTER TUMBLER 
CO., FLINT & CO., and 1,000 other equally 
reliable firms. a 

Write for a Catalogue and a Machine on Ten Days 
TRIAL to 
__18 SIXTH STREET, Pittsburg, Pa. _ 
We have 500 Triple Piate 
Butter Dishe«, regular size, 
on hand, left from the holiday 
trade, which we are offering for 
$1.90 each, express paid. They 
are first-class goods, equal 
any Triple Plate Silverware 
made, Send cash with order. 
ONTARIO SILVERWARE CO., 

ONEIDA,N. Y. 
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